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The Northern Radical journals, in view of the approaching Presidential 
struggle, are making every effort to extend their circulation in the South, and to 
flood the country with Radical falsehoods, in order to lay a foundation for Radi- 
cal frauds. With a view of combating as far as possible these mischievous 
agents, the WEEKLY GAZETTE has been established. It undertakes to represent 
the true wants and feelings of the South, and to-resent her wrongs. It is the 
largest cosmopolitan journal published south of New York, and hasglready, within 
a few weeks, obtained subscribers in some three hundred Southern towns and vil- 
lages. In the hope of accomplishing some good during the Presidential campaign, 
we offer the WEEKLY GAZETTE in packages of fifty copies, to any one address, 
for $60. For single copies and clubs mailed to names of subscribers, our terms are: 


One Copy for One Year, e . © 82.00 


One Copy for Six Months, ° ° - 81.00 
Five Copies, One Year, * ° . $9.00 
And one copy extra to getter-up of Club. 

Ten Copies, ° e . + . $15.00 


And one copy extra to getter-up of Club. 


Twenty copies, ° ° : : 
And one copy extra to getter-up of Club. 


apes esis GAZETTE OFFFICCEE 
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On the first of January, 1868, there will be published sim usly in the cities 
of New York and Baltimore the first number of a new monthly Magazine, to be 
called 


“THE NEW ECLECTIC.” 


It vill possess the following distinctive features, which it is hoped will recommend 
it to jhe favor of a large portion of the reading public. 

lst. It will embrace the whole field of American, English and Continental period- 
ical Iterature, and after a comprehensive and careful monthly review, will republish 
onlysuch articles as bear evidence of the highest ability, the purest principle, and 
the nost complete adaptedness to the wants of American readers and the general 
necesgities of the age. 

2 It willrefuse to be identified with the principles of any party or sect, political 
or rligious, but will seek to bring before a discriminating public the views of the 
mot esteemed and temperate organs of the more prominent schools which divide the 
suirages of the thinking world, with a view to promote the growth of an intelligent, 
helthful and operative public opinion. 

ird. The selections will come under the general heads of Poxrrics, SocioLoer, 
Ruicion, Bettys Letters, Biocrapny, History, Science and Art; and the aim will 
beto keep busy mercantile:and professional men accurately and compendiously in- 
femed upon those important movements of the day in the world of thought and 
acovery, which merit the attention of all classes of society. : 

4th. Though distinctively an Eclectic Magazine, the liberty will be reserved of 


tinging forward original articles from time to time, but only such as are from the 
ens of the most eminent writers. 


5th. A special department will be devoted to notices.and concise reviews.of the 
nost valuable new publications, and care will be taken to render all information 
inder this head pertinent and trustworthy. 

Each number of the Magazine will contain 128 octavo pages, in clear distinct typo- 
graphy, and printed on the best paper. The subscription price will be $4.00 per 
annum, in advance: to ministers, $3.00. Single copies 40 cents. Specimen num-’ 
bers may be had of all the principal news dealers of the country, or upon a written 
application addressed to the Magazine, box 1484, Baltimore. A limited number of 
first class advertisements will be received at reasonablerates. A schedule of prices 
sent on application, Agents wanted to canvass in every State. 
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The Leading! Democratic Journal. of Pennsylvania. 


“THE AGE.” 


Great Improvements:.and Great Inducements. 


THE UNION AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


AS LOW-PRICED AS THE CHEAPEST—EQUALLED BY FEW —EX- 
CELLED BY NONE. 


A first-class Newspaper containing the very latest intelligence from all parts 
of the'world, and the only Democratic Morning Journal published in Philadel- 
phia. Advertisers will find it a desirable medium for giving publicity to their 
cards, as THE AGE hasa larger mail list and reaches a class who subscribe for no 
other paper. 

Published every morning (except Sundays), at No. 430 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
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A comp!ste Compendium of the News of the week, Adapted to the wants or 
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the General Reader.{ 


Read our Terms: 


ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, ‘ ° : ° - $2 00 
FIVE COPIES, - : - - - - - 900 
: > ‘ . ° : 17 50 

COPIES, - - - - . = - 3800 


The following deductions from the above rates, will be made when ALL THE 
PAPERS ordered are sent to a SINGLE ADDRESS, and not addressed severally to the 
members of the club: 


FIVE COPIES,ONE YEAR, - - . - $8 50 
TEN COPIES, - - : - - - - - 1650 
TWENTY COPIES, - - ° - - - 30 00 

One copy willbe furnished gratis for getting up a élub of ten, or more, to one 
for one year. 

Addro2ss all orders to 


WELSH & ROBB, Proprietors, 


480 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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pa Southern Gentlemen who have Real Estate to Sell, will find "em 


THE V ALLEY “SPIRIT, 


Published Weekly at Chambersburg, Pa. 
BY 
J. M. COOPER &' CO. 
AN EXOBLLENT ‘MEDIUM THROUGH WHICH TO REACH BUYERS, 





Published in the heart of the Great Cumberland Valley, this old and well-es« 
tablished Democratic journal enjoys an extensive circulation in one of the wealthiest 
agricultural sections of the whole country. On account of its political sentiments, 
and the decided stand it has taken on the great questions of the day, it ‘circulates 
largely among that portion of the farming community who are most likely to emi- 
grate Southward, and who, when they got there, would act with the great body 
of the white people in opposition to negro domination..- 

The South invites emigration. She wants farmers like those of Pennsylvania. 
She does not want the adventurers who come with carpet bags to squat and ‘‘ stake 
out claims ?’ for office: She wants those who seek homes — who ititend to stay and 
work +—who have means and muscle, both of which they will use to repair the 
ravages of the late unfortunate war. She wants men who are able to buy land and 
stock it and work it, and these she will get by,advertising in the Valley Spirit, for 
these are its readers. 

In the densely-populated Cumberland Valley.land is dear, and farms are small. 
Prices range from‘ $100 to $250 per acre’ for good farms, accordirg to size, location, 

&c. The desire is general among owners of small farms to acquire larger ones. 
This they can do by'selling at the high price that prevails in this section and buy- 
ing at the lower price in'the South: - Many owners of large farms also contemplate 
a removal Southward, in order to escape the rigorous winters of the latitade.in 
which they live, and to be relieved from the necessity of housing and. feeding 
their live stock nearly half the year, a matter attended with great labor and 
mse. 

disposition manifested by farmers in this section to remove Southward is 
favored by another circumstance — namely, the emigration into the Ouniberland 
Valley of farmers from the more easterly parts of the State, where land is even 
higher and farms smaller than here. Our farmers sell out to them and seek new 
homes. Formerly, with few exceptions, they went West; but the belief is now 
almost universal among them that they can do better by going South,, and all that 
need to be done to get them there is to lay before them advertisements of Southern 
lands for sale at inviting prices. 

Gentlemen advertising with us, who do not wish to, publish their terms, may, if 
they choose, communicate them to us for the information of persons desiring to 
purchase, who will be invited to call at our office and learn them. 

Specimen copies of the Valley Spirit will be mailed to persons requesting it, 

Address , 


JM. COOPER, J. M-COOPER & CO., 


W. 8. STFENGER. Chambersburg, Pa. 
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Invite the attention of the public to their facilities for executing all kinds of Printing, prompt- 
ly, accurately, and at the lowest rates. 

Our BOOK AND bared PRINTING departments having been thoroughly renovated, and 
large adatom of New ery, Presses, Type and Material added, we are now prepared to re- 
ceive orders. he tie ot rot the finest description can be had at the shortest possible notice, 
at prices as low as an t-class Establishment in the Country. Particular attention given to 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, REPORTS, NEWSPAPERS, REVIEWS, &c. 
Shipping Tags—Parchment, Linen or Paper—furnished at Manufacturers’ prices. Special at- 


tention given to the printing of Illustrated Store Bills for Country Merchants. New Desicns 
EVERY SEASON. 


BOOK-BINDING BLANK BOOKS. MACHINE RULING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, MADE TO ORDER. DONE AT LOW RATES, 





ESTIMATES FOR WORK FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


BROOKLAND SCHOOL, 


Creenwood Depot, Albemarle County, Va. 








The TWELFTH Annual Session of this SCHOOL will open on the S—conp Day 
OF SEPTEMBER NEXT, and close the LAST OF THE FOLLOWING JUNE. 

The course of instruction is thoroughly preparatory for the University of Vir- 
ginia in the English, Latin, Greek, French and German Languages, in Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy. 

A successful experience of eleven years in the conduct of his present School, of 
three previous years as Assistant Instructor in the Schools of Mathematics and 
Greek in the University of Virginia, and a varied experience of now twenty 
years as a teacher, are among the guarantees given by the Principal that the in- 
struction in every department of his School shall be accurate and full, and the 
mental training sound and thorough to those able and willing to receive it. 

Mr. JOHN MURRAY, a Master ef Arts of the University of Virginia; who 
assisted in the School before the war, will resume his place in the School the next 
session. 

Terms. for tuition and board, $250 per session, in gold or its equivalent in the 
Richmond market, payable one-half the 2d of September, and the other half the 
ist February. 

‘Wood, $4 per cord. Washing, $1.50 per month. 

g@” Pupils furnish their own towels and lights. 


Rev.: wm. DINWIDDIE, mM. As, 
JUNE, 1867: PRINCIPAL. 
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PROSPECTUS. 
WILL BE ISSUED EARLY. IN APRIL, 1968, 


THE LEADER, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF NEWS, LITERATURE, POLITICS, 
ECONOMY AND ART. 


PUBLISHED SATURDAY NIGHT By THE “LEADER ASSOCIATION,” 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





THE LEADER will give the nEws of THE WEEK in condensed 
and readable form, Foreign and Domestic Intelligence, News 
from all parts of the South, and the Latest Telegrams to;the 
hour of publication. \ 

It will print GOOD STORIES, Literary Gossip and Intelli- 

ence, Sketches, Humour, Poetry and Pictures of Life and 

anners. 

It will discuss the TOPICS OF THE DAY, and the Course of 
Political Events. . 

It will note the PROGRESS OF PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 
and look after the interests of Commerce, Industry, Labor and 
the Laboring Man. 

It will have NOTES ON ART, Music, the Drama and Public 
Amusements. 

THE LEADER will carefully collate the News at Home and 
Abroad, Legislative and Congressional Proceedings, facts and 
items local and general, specially adapted’ to its readers, and 
belonging to the Records of Current History. 

Its Literary Prnenleny will be made up of Good Reading from 
every Department of Current Literature, including Lectures, 
Correspondence, Local Sketches, Southern Society, Scenes and 
Incidents, Memorials, Fiction and Religious Topics, chosen from 
the sources which illustrate Cotemporary Letters. 

In Politics THE LEADER will be strictly Consérvative, 
though not subordinate to Party. It will sustain the Right of 
Representation, the dispensation of Impartial Justice, and the 
Supremacy of the Law of the Land. ; 

t will address itself particularly to the Material Interests of 
the South, to Local Commercial Relations, Agriculture and 
Domestic Economy. It will give weekly Reviews. of the Mar. 
kets and Monetary Matters. . 

It will take pains to note the newest things in Art, show how 
Society is refined, and the World amused. 





One Cop Ome WOOr.... ...vccrcsevecccsesccsececccvesees 3.00 

Ten Copies « “ to one address.............0.0055 00 

Twenty « « be se wT. eager corvgncoesesas 40.06 
Address— 


“THE LEADER,” 
BALTIMORE, 
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Art. I.—1. The Liberty of Rome; A History, with an Histori- 
cal Account of the Liberty of Ancient Nations. By Samuel 
Eliot. In two vols. 1849. 


2. History of Liberty. Part II. ‘In two vols. By Samuel 
Eliot. 1853. 


3. On Liberty. By John Stuart Mill. People’s Edition. 1865. 


Sphinx, says Lord Bacon in his Wisdom of the Ancients, was 
a monster of divers shapes that used to lie in ambush for travel- 
lers ; and, if they failed to solve certain dark and intricate riddles 
he would propound to them, he would rend and tear them in 
pieces, ‘This fable’, he adds, ‘contains in it no less wisdom 
than ‘elegance; and seems to point at science, especially that 
which is joined with practice.’ Time is the true Sphinx mon- 
ster; and the darkest and most intricate of all the problems he 
propounds to man is—How to organize human society. 

The legislators of 1787 accepted this challenge, not only for 
themselves, but also for their posterity; and framed a govern- 
ment, not for one State or people merely, but for thirteen States, 
as well as for new unknown States and for unborn millions. 
When we consider the magnitude, the complication, and the dif- 
ficulty of the problem, we may well wonder at tlie success of 
their solution. But its failure proved, at last, as lamentable as 
its success was wonderful. If this procured, for themselves the 
reward of a true solution, which is said to be ‘a kingdom’ ;, that 

1 
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has brought the penalty of a false solution on their children, 
whom the monster has so recently devoured. 

The voluntary Unign of States organized by them lasted three- 
score years and ten. Individuals now living have seen it both 
in its cradle and in its grave. This is a short life for a great gov- 
ernment. But however short when compared with those gov- 
ernments which have been permitted to grow, and to develop 
themselves from within, it is exceedingly long when compared 
with those which, like itself, have been made to order, and imposed 
from without’ Among such constitutions, it has stood, like Me- 
thusaleh among men, the oldest ever seen or known. 

We are told by President Lincoln that the Constitution of 
1787 was, like ‘the fundamental law of all national governments’, 
designed by its authors to live forever. If so, the design has 
certainly failed ; and the highest praise of its authors is, that they 
have eclipsed all other legislators in the sublime art of constitu- 
tion-making. “Only look at the ephemeral attempts of their great 
rivals. It was in 1791, says the historian, that ‘Thouret, in a 
loud voice, addressing the people, exclaimed, “'The Constituent 
Assembly pronounces its mission accomplished, and that its sit- 
tings now terminate.” Thus’, continues the historian, ‘closed 
the first and glorious assembly of the nation. It was courageous, 
intelligent, just, and had but one passion, a passion for law.’ 
This sublime assembly labored, and brought forth an immortal 
constitution, which lasted just two years! In 1793, the first 
constitution was denounced and rejected; ‘because’, says the 
same historian, ‘ it did not recognize the most absolute equality’, 
and another substituted in its place. This second immortal con- 
stitution also perished in two years. Then came the third, which 
was decreed by the convention of 1795, and fitted out, like ‘the 
fundamental laws of all national governments’, for an endless 
career. ‘The foresight of this constitution’, says Mignet, ‘was 
INFINITE.’ It was, says he, ‘the best, the wisest, the most lib- 
eral, and the most provident that had as yet been established or 
conceived’. But, he adds, ‘it did not last longer than the others,’ 
France made five such immortal constitutions in about ten: years. 
They chased each other across the field of vision like pictures in 


1 Mignet’s History of the French Revolution. 
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a magic lantern. Various, from that time to this, have been the 
revolutions and changes in France; until, weary of her suffere 
gngs and her toils, she has at last adopted Louis Napoleon as her 
constitution. 

‘The first half of our century ’, it is said, ‘has produced more 
than three hundred political constitutions It is,in 
history as in nature. Of all the seeds that germinate, but few 
grow up to be trees, and of all the millions of blossoms, but few 
ripen into fruits.’* Ours was the most respectable plant among 
them all. But even this, it must be admitted, was more re- 
markable for the magnificence of its blossoms, than for.the per- 

‘manent value of its fruits. It has certainly distilled some 
of the most intoxicating and deadly poison the world has ever 
seen. 

No legislation ever aimed at a higher or nobler end than that 
of 1787; for this was no less than to ordain and establish liberty 
for the New World. In the words of the legislators themselves, 
it was their great object to ‘secure the blessings of liberty to 
themselves and their posterity.’ But what is liberty? ‘In every 
art and science,’ says Aristotle, ‘we should be master of this 
knowledge, namely, as to the proper end, and as to the means of 
obtaining it.’* Rome existed for conquest. Here the end is clear, 
precise, definite, and is easily understood. Rome knew what she 
aimed at, and she attained her aim. But as the end itself was 
wrong, its attainment was her ruin. ‘She lost her liberty’, says 
Montesquieu, ‘ because she too soon finished her work.’ * 

In this instance, as well as in many others, Montesquieu treads 
in the footsteps of Aristotle, who thus condemns the legislation 
of Sparta: ‘the whole arrangement of the constitution is calcu- 
lated only for the business of war, for it is excellent to make 
conquerors. And this is the reason why the State survivéd as 
long as they were at war, and began to perish as soon as they 

. gained sway ; for they knew not how to be idle, or to engage in 
other employment more proper than war.’® " 


2Lieber on Civil Liberty. Vol. I, p. 28. 
8Pol. Book VII, Chap. XIII. 
4Grandeur et Decadence, Chap. IX. 
5Pol. Book II, Chap. IX. 
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The legislation of 1787 did not perish because its’aim was 
wrong. The end may have been too vast and difficult for human 
attainment ; it was certainly not clear and precise like that of the, 
Spartan and Roman legislation. We all know what is meant by 
war and conquest ; but who shall tell us what is meant by liberty 
— he great end and aim of American legislation? If we would 
examine this legislation, then, the first question which presents 
itself is, what did its authors mean by liberty? Did they have 
a clear, correct, precise idea of freedom, or were they, like other 
men, guided only by vague, undefined, and nebulous notions of 
freedom? Did they, indeed, erect a great temple of freedom ; 
and yet, for the guidance of her benighted worshippers, set up 
no true image of her divine form therein? If so, then must this 
be regarded as one of the reasons why that once august temple 
now lies in ruins. How many temples, alas! have been erected 
to freedom only to be demolished in the name of freedom, just 

‘because the poor, blind, infatuated worshippers knew not the 
goddess they so ‘ignorantly worshipped.’ What then is'liberty? 
This is, indeed, the first and the greatgst of all political questions 
‘for the civilized world. 

For more than thirty years have we been in search of the idea, 
the nature, or the definition of liberty. In this search, we have 
consulted and compared authors, ancient as-well as modern, and 
we have meditated, as profoundly as our capacity would enable 
us to do, all their sayings on the subject of liberty. It occured 
to us, that the legislators of 1787, who undertook to ordain and 
establish ‘the blessings of liberty for themselves and their pos- 
terity ’, must, in the first place, have taken great pains to ascer- 
tain and to fix in their minds a clear and correct idea of the great 
end and aim of their legislation. Accordingly, we examined all 
theif writings and records, not doubting that those who had or- 
dained and established liberty for the New World could tell us 
the meaning of the word. By this means, as well as by all 
others, we have endeavored to rid our minds of that ‘infinity of 
misunderstandings, confusions, and errors’, which has made free- 
dom itself ‘the occasion for all imaginable excesses.’ But whether 
we are any the wiser for all our labors—for all our long, pro- 
tracted, and patient search after the idea of freedom—it is for 
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the reader, not for us, to determine ; that is, for the reader who 
may judge us, as we have judged others, in the calm, cautious, 
and conscientious endeavor to arrive at the exact truth. 

In the letter signed by George Washington, as President of 
the Convention of 1787, and approved by the ‘unanimous order. 
of the Convention’, as a suitable document to accompany the . 
Constitution to the Congress of the United States, we-find these , 
words: ‘ Individuals entering into society must give wp a share of 
liberty to preserve the rest: The magnitude of the sacrifice must 
depend as well on situation and circumstances, as on the object 
to be attained. It is at all times difficult to draw with precision 
the line between those rights which must be surrendered and those 
which may be retained.’ Now in this passage, as the reader will 
at once perceive, there is nothing new, nor was any thing new 
aimed at by its authors. It is merely a calm and dispassionate 
expression of the political creed of the architects of the Consti- 
tution of ’87; a creed which they shared in common with the 
people of America, as well as with all the great advocates of 
freedom in the Old World. Every idea it suggests may be 
found in an infinity of authors. Let us see, then, what light 
these ideas, as expounded by their great supporters on both sides 
of the Atlantic, shed on the subject of liberty. 

Nothing is more true, than that it is at all times difficult to 
draw the line between those rights which mest be surrendered, 
and those which may be retained. Yet this line, which, even 
under the most favorable circumstances, it is so difficult to draw 
or define with precision, has usually been shaped by the whirl- 
wind of revolution, or by the profound agitations.of political 
strife, rather than by reason. If by a steady hand, and under 
the guidance of a clear eye, it has anywhere been traced, the 
place is wholly unknown to us. We have indeed neither seen 
the man, nor the author, by whom any such thing has even béen 

attempted. We have only seen various attempts te point out a 
" few particular rights, which are supposed to lie on the one side 
or the other of this line, while the line itself has been left in ob- 
security as profound as night. 

In the political formula of the Convention of ’87, we are told, 
that on entering into civil society we must give up a certain por- 
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tion of our rights; and the only question is, as to how much 
must be surrendered, and how much may be retained. Without 
the surrender of some of our natural rights, it would be impossi- 
‘ble, it is supposed, to establish the order of society ; yet if fo 
many of these are taken from us, this would prove injurious ‘to 
the liberty of the individual: Thus public order and private 
freedom are represented as antagonistic principles ; and the great 
problem of society is, as everywhere desiderated, to adjust the 
respective claims of these indispensable principles, or to establish 
the line which marks the boundary between their respective ter- 
ritories. It is justly supposed, that until this question of bound- 
ary between the two rival empires be settled, there will be a war 
between the friends of public order on the one hand, and the 
friends of private liberty on the other. No scientific question is, 
then, more important to the peace and happiness of mankind. 

In relation to this question, Mr. Madison says: ‘ It is of in- 
Jinite importance to the cause of liberty to ascertain the degree of it 
which will consist with the purposes of society. An error on the 
one side may be as fatal as on the other”® ‘Thus government is 
held up as ex vi termini a restraint upon liberty ; and the great 
question is, how far shall such restraint be allowed to proceed? 
Where shall the line be drawn between the claims of govern- 
ment, of society, of order, on the one hand, arid the claims of in- 
dividual liberty om the other? 

That human government is a restraint upon the natural liberty 
of individuals no one appears to entertain a doubt; that civil 
society arises from a surrender of individual rights is an opinion 
which seems universal. If it were necessary, this might be shown 
by a vast multitude of quotations; but we need give, as we do 
in the note below, only a few authorities to this et being 
such as have most readily occurred to our memory.’ 

Indeed the idea that government is a restraint on natural lib- 


6 Letter to Philip Mazzie, quoted by Mr. Curtis: History of the Constitution of 
the United States. Wol. I, p. 432. 


7™Hume’s Essay on the Origin of Government, in his Essays. Vol. I, p. 39. 
Macaulay’s History of England. Vol. I, p. 94. 

Story’s Commentaries on the Constitution. Vol. I, p. 322. 

Elliot’s Debates on the Federal Constitution. Vol. II, p. 426. 

Rousseau’s Social Contract, p. 5. 
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erty, is exhibited in all the most commonly received definitions 
of civil liberty. Thus, says Blackstone, ‘Civil liberty is no 
other. than natural liberty so far restrained as necessary or expe- 
dient for the general advantage ;’ a definition which he seems 
to have borrowed from Locke, who says that when a man enters 
into society, ‘ he is to part with so much of his natural liberty, 
in providing for himself, as the good, prosperity, and safety of 
society shall require.’ We find’ the same definition in Paley, in 
Burlamiqui, in Rutherforth, in Puffendorf, in Barbeyrec, and in 
a host of others. It seems, indeed, among jurists and philosoph- 
ers, to have become a political maxim, that individuals on enter- 
ing into civil society must give up a share of their liberty or 
natural rights. 

The onlyquestion seems to be, what rights must be surren- 
dered, and what rights may be retained? Or, in other words, 
how far natural liberty may be restrained by society, and how 
far it should be left untrammelled? In regard to this great 
fundamental question, our formula only tells us that ‘the mag- 
nitude of the sacrifice must depend as well on situation and cir- 
cumstance, as on the object to be obtained.’ But this throws 


no light on the great boundary line in question; nor does it 
furnish any certain clue by which it may be found. ‘It is’, 
says Mr. Madison, ‘of infinite importance to the cause of lib- 
erty’, that this unsettled and shifting boundary be clearly ‘ascer- 


Curtis’s History of the Constitution of the U.S. Vol. I, pp. 468, 470. 
The Federalist, p. 196, and p. 599. 


Hobbes’s Philosophical Rudiments concerning Government and Society, Chap. I; 
and Chap. X, Sec. 1. , 


Madison Papers, p. 983. 

Legare’s Writings. Vol. I, p. 511. 

Macaulay’s Review of Mackintosh’s History of the Revolution of 1688: Mod. . 
Brit. Essayists, p. 313. 

Sidney on Government. Chap. I, Sec. IX. 

Jefferson’s Works. Vol. IV, p. 114. 

Priestly on- Government, p. 9. 

Guizot’s History of Civilization. Vol. I, p. 137. 

John Stuart Mill on Liberty. Chap. I, p. 1. 

This list may be easily extended by any one who is pleased to.examine the sub- 
ject. No doctrine, indeed, seems to have been more universally sanctioned by 
modern authors than this, that government is a restraint upon natural liberty, or 


an abridgment of the natural rights, of man; for in all of these authors natural Lib- 
erty and natural right are used as convertible terms. , 
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tained.’ Let us see, then, if we can get any light on the subject. 
If we ask the philosopher of Malmesbury, he will tell us, 
that when we enter into society we give up all our natural 
rights, and that Leviathan alone is free. Or if the individual 
has any morsels of liberty remaining, they are only such as so- 
ciety may be pleased to dole out to him. Even the great and 
good Burke so far agrees with Hobbes as to say,° that ‘in order 
to secure some liberty,’ we make ‘a surrender in trust of the 
whole of it’ to society. We give it all away by the social con- 
tract! at least to be held in trust for us. ‘On the other extreme, 
we are told that in a state of nature, or before men enter into 
civil society, they are all equal, and that freedom is sacrificed, 
unless this perfect equality is, in all respects, preserved in society 
itself. Thus Mr. Everett boldly declares, that ‘every man has 
an equal right to the privileges’ of society ; ‘and to be deprived 
of them, under whatever pretence, is so far to be reduced to 
slavery.’ Between these two extreme opinions, there is every 
possible variety and shade of doctrine; some leaning to the side 
of public order, and others to the side of private liberty. Who 
shall strike the dividing line between them? Who shall deliver - 
us from this dark chaos of conflicting dogmas, and show us the 
bright and shining light of eternal truth ? 
The afiswer is, that no’ man will ever show the dividing line 
between private liberty and public order; for the simple reason, 
_that no such line exists. - All men have talked about that line; 
but no one has ever shown where it is, or what it is, or why it is, 
just because it is not at all. We find it everywhere in the specu- 
lations of men,,but nowhere in the nature of things. ‘The best 
eye’, says Bishop Butler, ‘ can see only in the direction in which 


8 Hobbes’ English Works. Vol. II. Philosophical Rudiments. 


*Mr. Burke appears to be always right, except when he undertakes to seek a 
philosophic basis for his opinions. He is always right by the powerful instincts 
and the profound insight of genius; but when he comes to analyse his views, and 
to give a reason for them, he often seems to fail. It may be doubted, indeed, if the 
highest order of genius is apt to analyse correctly, or to become the philosopher as 
wellas the prophet. It may be doubted if Shakespere himself would have suc- 
ceeded, if he had undertaken to analyse the wonderful creations of his own genius, 
and to explain, for the benefit of critics, the principles on which they had been con- 
structed. Burke appears to be the Shakespere of politicians. His insight and 
wisdom are altogether marvellous, and seem almost superhuman ; but as a political 
philosopher, he does not even appear admirable. He was not a philosopher ; he was 
an oracle, a prophet, a statesman in the highest sense of the word. 
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it looks’; and this is the reason why no eye has ever seen, as 
yet, ‘the bright and shining light of eternal truth’ respecting 
the divine form of Freedom. For all men, caught up and car- 
ried away by the universal consent of historians, philosophers, 
and statesmen, that liberty is limited, that natural rights are 
abridged, by the constitution and laws of society, have looked 
for freedom beyond the domain or province of public order; and, 
consequently, they could get only fragmentary views, or broken 
glimpses, of her divine form. If, on the contrary, they had 
only looked aright, and seen Freedom as she is in herself, they 
‘had beheld the joy of men and angels, the delight of the uni- 
verse, and the hope of the nations; the divinest and the love- 
liest form, in short, that Heaven ever blessed our mortal vision 
with. 

But such views, or visions, of the divine glory of the world 
are not easily gained. They demand an effort of the mind, 
heart, and soul. When God said, ‘ Let there be light’, the word 
was spoken over the material world, and ‘ there was light.’ But 
when He speaks the same word, as He is always doing, over the 
moral world, it leaps not to instant effect ; because He requires 
us to hear and to obey. He speaks to men, not as unto stones, 
or stars, but as unto children, who have something beside bread 
to seek and to find in this dark wilderness of the world. Hence, 
if we would gain a view of liberty, as she is in herself, we must 
gird up our loins for ‘the high endeavor.’ The indolent may 
dream ; the thinker must work. He works, too, according to 
the rule laid down by the Master of Wisdom; that is, ‘he admires 
nothing and he despises nothing.’ Or, in other words, regarding 
all appearances with an equal eye, he ‘ proves all things’, and 
holds fast that which is good. He goes ‘into the great world of 
authors as a child among men, and, at the same time, as a man 
among children. Feeling the darkness of all things, and, free 
from the accursed conceit of knowledge, he sits at the feet of all 
men ‘humbly waiting and watching if any man will show him 
the way, or even so much as sparkle on his mind one particle 
of precious light. Regarding, at the same-time, all the systems 
of men. as gewgaws and rattles, he embraces only that which, 
after severest scrutiny, seems to bear the impress and signature 
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of truth. Proceeding in this way, or thinking in this spirit, he 
learns something ; and he also unlearns mary things. Much 
that strikes the sense, or pleases the fancy, or excites the passions, 
and leads the reason of other men captive, disappears before his 
steady eye, and leaves his mental vision @lear to receive the 
truth. The manifold shams and shows of knowledge, the mighty 
masks and mummeries of the world, which enslave the souls of 
other men, fade from his disenchanted mind, and leave him free 
to find his way to a knowledge of freedom. 

That is, as an indispensable preliminary to a real knowledge 
of freedom, he unlearns the great sham and show of knowledge, 
that liberty is limited, or abridged, by the constitution and laws 
of political society. For, in reality, (as we hope to show,) men 
do not surrender any natural right on entering into civil society, 
nor is their natural liberty abridged by any just law. If we 

‘would see this, we must first know what is meant by natural 
liberty, when it is said to be restrained or limited by the order of 
civil society. 

It is thus defined by Locke: ‘To understand political power 
right, and derive it from its original, we must consider what state 
all men are naturally in; and that is a-state of perfect freedom to 
order their actions and dispose of their possessions and persons as 
they think fit, within the bounds of the law of nature, without 
asking leave or depending upon the will of any other man.” In 
perfect accordance with this definition, Blackstone says: ‘This 
natural liberty consists in a power of acting as one thinks fit, 
without any restraint or control, unless by the laws of nature, being 
a right inherent in us by birth, and one of the gifts of God to 
man at his creation, when He endowed him with the faculty of 
free-will.’ Such, according to Locke and Blackstone, is that 
natural liberty, which is limited and abridged, as they suppose, 
when we enter into the bonds of civil society. 

Now mark its features. It is the gift of God to man at his 
creation; that by which we are distinguished from the lower 
animals, and raised to the rank of moral and accountable beings. 
Shall we sacrifice this divine gift, then, in order to se¢ure the 
blessings of civil society? Shall we abridge or mutilate this 

. l0Locke on Civil Government. Chap. II. 
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image of God, stamped on the soul at its creation, in order to 
secure the aid and protection of man? Shall we barter away 
any portion of this our glorious birthright for any poor boon of 
man’s devising? Most assuredly, we are told; and if we ask 
why, Blackstone replies, because ‘ Legal obedience and conform- 
' ity are infinitely more valuable than the wild and savage liberty 
which is sacrificed to obtain it.’ 

How wonderful the transformation! How sudden the change! 
Natural liberty is, in one sentence, a form of light, and, in the 
next,-it is a power of darkness. Now it is ‘a thing of beauty’, 
the glorious gift of God himself to man, and anon, instead of 
being ‘a joy forever’, it is ‘a wild and savage’ thing, fit only to 
’ be sacrificed on the altar of civil liberty, or else trampled’ under 
foot. It is, indeed, one thing or another, just as it suits the exi- 
gency of the flowing discourse of the learned commentator. He 
tells mankind what natural liberty is, and, even while we are 
watching to catch, and to imprint on our minds, the lineaments 
of its divine form, it undergoes a change so sudden and so start- 
ling, that it seems more like the wild and incoherent creation of 
a dream, than of a waking and a thinking brain. The author 
does not reason; he merely rambles. He does-not think; he . 
merely writes. He exhausts his energy, apparently, in the con- 
struction of fine flowing sentences about liberty, and leaves the 
idea of liberty to take care of itself. But this, however strange 
it may seem, is the usual style of thought, if thought it may be 
called, in which most men indulge respecting liberty. Liberty 
is, in fact, the real Proteus of our historians, philosophers, and 
poets ; assuming different shapes, and eluding the grasp, as easily 
as did the mythological sea-deity of old. She must needs be se- 
cured in fetters, till our questions be answered. 

The source of all this inconsistency is obvious. With Locke, 
Blackstone defines natural liberty to be a power of acting as one 
thinks fit, within the limits prescribed by the law of ature ; and 
then, with Locke again, instantly loses sight of this all-impor- 
tant limitation, from which it derives its essential form and 
“ beauty. Hence.it becomes, in his mind, a power to act as-one * 
pleases, without regard to any law, human or divine. The sov- 
ereign will and pleasure of the individual is its only rule of ac- 
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tion ; and it is, therefore, a truly ‘ wild and savage’ thing. But 
this, if we would not confound the elements of light and dark- 
ness, or mingle the quintessence of heaven and the very bitterness 
of hell in one and the same cup, should always be called license, and 
never liberty. That is, unless it be our intention to poison the 
minds of men, and inflame their passions to madness, by the 
deification of self-will, and setting it before them as the object of 
their worship. 

Having loosed the bonds and marred the sis of natural 
liberty, as above described, Eteckstone was prepared to see it, 
@now become so ‘ wild,and savage’, sacrificed on the altar of civil 
liberty. That we have correctly described the process of his 
mind, ‘clearly appears from .his own words: ‘This species of 
legal Chedienst and conformity ’, says he, ‘is infinitely more de- 
sirable than that wild and savage liberty which is sacrificed to 
obtain it. *For no man, that considers a moment, would wish to 
retain the absolute and uncontrolled right of doing whatever he 
pleases ; the consequence of which is, that every man would also 
have the same power, and then there would be no security to in- 
dividuals in any of the enjoyments of life. Political, therefore, 
or civil liberty, which is that of a member of society, is no other 
than natural liberty so far restrained by human laws (and no 
farther)'as is necessary and expedient for the general advantage 
of the public. Hence we may collect’ that the law which re- 
strains a man from doing mischief to his fellow-citizens, though 
it diminishes the natural, increases the civil, liberty of man- 
kind.’ 

When God created man, He made him ‘a little lower than the 
angels’, and set him over this lower world as its lord and mas- 
ter. But He did not set man above Himself ; nor did He exempt 
him from the moral law of the Universe. The little lord of this 
lower creatign was, on the-contrary, the servant of the great Crea- 
tor. He was a limited monarch merely, and bound by the very 
law of his nature, or the moral law of the world, to be a wise, 
just, and merciful sovereign. Every violation of that sacred 
trust by him, was a wrong, not a right. Hence, to restrain him 
from the pirpetration of such wrongs, is one-thing, and to impair 
his righés, or his natural liberty, is quite another. ° 
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‘The law’, says Blackstone, ‘which restrains a man from 
doing mischief to his fellow-citizens, diminishes the natural lib- 
erty of mankind.’ But this is not so. For the doing of mis- 
chief is contrary to the law of nature, and *hence, according to 
‘Blackstone’s own definition, the perpetration of it is not a natu- 
ral right; it is an unnatural wrong. As no man possesses, by 
the law of nature, the right to do mischief; so the law which 
restrains him from doing it, does not ‘ Siminiil the natural lib- 
erty of mankind.’ Such a law is a restraint, not upon the 
natural liberty, but only upon the natural depravity, of mankind. 
And whosoever, guided by the light of this simple instance, will 
only look a little deeper than usual into the foundation of laws, 
and a little more narrowly scan their rea] boundaries, will dis- 
cover that no good.law whatever imposes the least restraint on 
the natural rights or liberty of men. 

Locke is guilty of precisely the same inconsistencies and sole- 
cisms as Blackstone. Blackstone, indeed, not only borrows the 
definitions of Locke, he also most perfectly reflects all the vacil- 
lation, wavering, and: inconsistency of his opinions. Locke’s 
definition of natural liberty is perfect; and if he had only ad- 
hered to it, he would have found it impossible to make good his 
position, that natural liberty is limited or, abridged by the laws 
of civil society. But he forgets his* own definition ; and flies 
into civil society, not from the reign of natural 77 iohde, but from 
the rage of monstrous wrongs. We might prove this from a 
hundred passages in his eglehented work on government. But 
one is sufficient. ‘If a man’, says he, ‘in a ‘state of ‘nature be 
so free as has been said; if he be the absolute lord of his own 
person and possessions, equal to the greatest, and subject to no- 
body, why will he part with his freedom? Why will he give 
up his empire, and subject himself to the dominion and control 
of any other power? To which it is obvious to answer, that _ 
though in a state of nature he hath such a right, yet the enjoy- 
ment of it is very uncertain, and constantly exposed to the in- 

. vasion of others ; for all being kings as much as he, every man 
his equal, and the greater part no strict observers ff equity and 
justice, the enjoyment of the property he has in this state, is 
very unsafe, very insecure. This makes him willing to quit a 
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condition, which, however free, is full of fears and continual dan- 
gers: and it is not without reason that he seeks out, and is will- 
ing to join in society with others, who are already united, or 
have a mind to unite, for the mutual preservation of their lives, 
liberties and estates, which I call by the general name, property."™ 

Surely, the laws which protect ‘the lives, liberties and es- 
tates’ of men against violence and wrong, are restraints upon 
the depravity of mankind, rather than upon their liberty or 
rights.. They are a protection of natural rights, and not a re- 
straint upon them.. They are only a restraint upon wrongs. 
Thus Locke, too, first caricatures the natural liberty of man- 
kind, and identifies it with depravity, ere he can see it sacrificed 
to obtain civil liberty, . 

This error or solecism is by no means peculiar to Blackstone 
and Locke. It may be found in a vast multitude of authors. 
Thus, for example, it is argued by one of the clearest thinkers 
and most beautiful writers of the age,” ‘That, as government im- 
plies restraint, it is evident we give up a certain portion of our 
liberty by entering into it.’ This argument would be valid, no 
doubt, if there were nothing in the world besides liberty to be 
restrained ; but are the evil passions of men, from which pro- 
ceed so many frightful,tyrannies and wrongs, to be identified 
with their rights or liberties? As government implies restraint, 
it is evident that something is restrained when we enter into it; 
but it does not follow that this something miust be our natural 
liberty or rights. The argument in,question proceeds on the 
notion that government can restrain nothing, unless it restrain 
the natural liberty of mankind ; whereas, we have seen, the law 
which forbids the perpetration of mischief, or any other wrong, 
is a restraint, not upon the liberty, but upon the tyranny, of the 
human will. It sets a bound and limit, not to any right con- 
ferred on us by the Author of nature, but upon the evil thoughts 
and deeds of, which we are the Sole and exclusive originators. 
Such a law, indeed, so far from restraining the natural liberty of 
man, recognizes his natural rights, and secures his freedom, by 
protecting the weak against the injustice and oppression of the 
strong. 

11 Locke on Civil Government, p. 411. 12 Robert Hall. 
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What these authors, and friends of human freedom, thus did 
through inadvertency, was knowingly and designedly done by 
the philosopher of Malmesbury. He coolly and deliberately 
gives the most horrid picture of natural liberty imaginable ; ‘as 
any one may see by reading the first chapter of his Philosophical 
Rudiments concerning Government and Society,” or by looking 
into the pages of his Leviathan. In a state of nature, says he, 
all men have a right to do as they please, ‘and each man has a 
right to all things.’ Thus a state of anarcliy and war results, 
not from the perpetration of wrongs, but from the exercise of 
rights. ‘One man invadeth with right, and another man with 
right resists,gmd. men live thereby in perpetual diffidence, and 
study how chaste each other; the estate of men in this 
natural liberty is the estate of war.’ As ‘each man has a right 
to all things,’ so one man has a right to another’s life, or to the 
fruits of his labor. Hence robbery, and outrage, and murder 
are as rightful as their opposites. There is a law of nature, it is 
true;* but then this law only commands us to quit the horrors 
of a state of nature, and seek our peace and safety in the bosom 
of civil society. Thuis it was that Hobbes delighted to legiti- 
imate the anarchy of a state of nature, as it is called, in order 
that mankind may, without a feeling of indignation and regret, 


13 Hobbes’ English works. Vol. II. 
14 Hobbes’ De e Politico. PartI. Chap. XVI. 


15 Hobbes is often misrepresented on this subject, as if he maintained that ‘ there 
is no such thing as a law of nature.’ On the contrary, he not only insists that 
there is a law of nature, but he also expressly identifies this with the law of God, 
as revealed by reason, and by the Christian Scriptures. ‘The same law which is 
natural and moral’, says he, ‘is also wont to be called divine, nor undeservedly ; as 
well because reason, which is the law of nature, is given by God to every man, for 
the rule of his actions, as because the precepts of living which are thence derived, 
are the same with those which have been delivered from the divine Majesty for the 
laws of His heavenly kingdom, by our Lord Jesus Christ, and His holy prophets and 
apostles. What, then, by reasoning we have understood above concerning the law 
of nature, we will endeavor to confirm the same in this chapter by holy writ.’ 
Among these laws of nature, thus divinely revealed, he finds the golden rule. 
‘Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so to them.’ Itis not the heresy of Hobbes, as is usually supposed, that he 
denies an ‘immutable and eternal morality’; for he asserts this as explicitly as 
Cudworth himself. See Phil. Rudiments. Chap. III, Sec. 29 and Sec. 31. But 
his heresy is, that he affirms that this law is silent in astate of nature, which is such 
a state of war, that ‘fraud and force are its cardinal virtues’. He.allows no one, 
morover, to judge of this immutable and eternal law, but Léviathan. Hobbes is, 
however, not always consistent with himself, especially with reference to the better 
features of his philosophy. 
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see the wild and ferocious freedom of such a state sacrificed to 
despotic power. Thus it was, that he recommended Leviathan 
by contrasting him with the huger monster, Natural Liberty. 
The way in which most authors show that natural liberty is, 
and of right ought to be, abridged by the laws of society, is, by 
identifying this natural freedom, not with a right to act as God 
wills or prescribes, but with a power to act in conformity with 
our own sovereign will and pleasure. They first transform its 
nature, from a divine right to obey the law of God, or to act as 
we ought to act, into a monstrous imaginary freedom to do as we 
please ; and tlien say it should be limited and restrained. This 
is expressly done by Paley. ‘To do what we will’, says he, ‘is 
natural liberty.’"* It is perfectly clear, that if weWMll to commit 
murder, or any other mischief, this were an act of depravity ; and 
should never be confounded with the natural rights or liberty of 
man. Starting from this definition, from this false view, it is no 
wonder that Paley should conclude, as he does, that ‘ natural 
liberty’ is restrained by civil government. Burke does precisely 
the same thing. He first says, ‘ That the effect of liberty to in- 
dividuals is, that they may do what they please’ ;“ and then con- 
cludes, that in order ‘to secure some liberty’, we make ‘a sur- 
render in trust of the whole of it’ to society. In like manner, 
Sir Robert Filmer, in order to build up his scheme of despotism. 
sets out from this definition of natural, freedonyy ‘ True liberty 
is for every man to do what he lists, or to live lhc pleases, and 
- not to be tied by any laws.’ But there is, in the universe of 
God, no such monstrous right or freedom. “There is depravity, 
it is true, or an abuse of power by which rights are trampled 
under foot ; but then this depravity is not liberty, this contempt 
of rights is not a right, this abuse of power is not sanctioned by 
the law of nature or of nature’s God. All these writers, and 
many more might be added to the list, first caricature the natural 
rights of mankind, and then sacrifice them on the altar of their 
own systems, which they consider as so many temples to civil 
. liberty. 
If there be no God, if there be no difference between right and 
wrong, if there ‘be no moral law in the universe, then indeed 


16 Political Philosophy: Chap: V. 17 Reflections on Revolution in France. 
18 Filmer on Government, p. 55. 
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would men possess a natural right to do mischief or act as they 
please. Then indeed would men be fettered by no law in a state 
of nature, and liberty therein would be coextensive with power. 
Right would give place to might, and the” least te} even 
from the best laws, would impair*our natural freedom. But we 
subscribe to no such philosophy. That learned authors, that 
distinguished jurists, that celebrated philosophers, that pious 
divines, should thus deliberately include the enjoyment of our 
natural rights and the indulgence of our evil passions in one and 
the same definition of liberty, is, it seems to us, matter of the 
most profound astonishment and regret. It is to confound the 
source of all tyranny with the fountain of all freedom. It is to 
put darkness for light, and light for darkness. And it is to in- 
flame the minds of men with the idea that they are struggling 
and contending for liberty, when, in reality, they may be only 
struggling and contending for the gratification of their malignant 
passions. Such, an offence against all clear thinking, such an 
outrage against all sound political ethics, becomes the more 
ama#ing when we reflect on the greatness of the authors by whom 
it is committed, and the stupendous magnitude of the interests 
involved in the discussion. 

We then propose the question, Does the fundamental law of 

ciety limit, or abridge, the natural liberty of mankind? Does 

&, opposition or antagonism exist, in fact, between the just 

laws of society and the natural rights of men? We have al- 
ready indicated our opinion in regard to this all-important ques- 
tion. But opinions are nothing. We wish to explode, and blow 
away forever, the long-entertained, the obstinate, and the almost 
universally received error on this subject, and establish the truth 
in its stead, as a point of observation for the contemplation of 
the clearly-defined and unmistakable form of Liberty. 

If any natural right be limited or abridged by the laws of 
society, we may suppose the right of self-defence to be so; since 
this is the instance which is always selected to illustrate and con- 
firm the reality of such a surrender of our natural liberty. It 
has, indeed, become a maxim, that when we put on the bonds of 
civil society, we give up the natural right of self-defence. 

But what does this maxim mean? Does it mean that we 

9 j 
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transfer the right to repel force by force? If so, the proposition 
is not true; for this right is as fully possessed by every individ- 
ual he has entered into society as it could have been in a 
state of nature. Ife is assailed, or threatened with immediate 
personal danger, the law of thé land does not require him to wait 
upon the slow arm of government for protection. On the con- 
trary, it permits him to protect himself, to repel force by force, 
in so far as this may be necessary to guard against injury to him- 
self; and the law of nature allows no more. Indeed, if there be 
any difference, the law‘of the land allows a man to go farther in 
the defence of self than he is permitted to go by the law of God. 
Hence, in this sense, the maxim under consideration is not true; 
and no man’s natural liberty is abridged by the State. 

Does this maxim mean, then, that in a state of nature every’ 
man has a right to redress his own wrong’ by the subsequent pun- 
ishment of the offender, which right the citizen has transferred 
to the government? It is clear that this must be the meaning, 
if it have any correct meaning at all. But neither in this sense 
is the maxim or proposition true. The right to punish afi of- 
fender must rest upon the one or the other of two grounds: either 
upon the ground that the offender deserves punishment, or that 
his punishment is necessary to prevent similar offences. Now 
upon neither of these grounds has any man, even in a state ’ 
nature, the right to punish an offence committed against himself. 

First, he has no right to punish such an offence on the ground 
that it deserves punishment. No man has, or ever had, the right 
to wield the awful attribute of retributive justice; that is, to in- 
flict so much pain for so much guilt or moral turpitude. This 
is the prerogative of God alone. To His eye all secrets are known, 
and all degrees of guilt perfectly apparent ; and to Him alone be- 
longs the vengeance which is due for moral ill-desert. His law 
extends over the state of nature as well as over the state of civil 
society, and calls men to account for their evil deeds. It is evi- 
dent that, in so far as the intrinsic demerit of actions is con- 
cerned, it makes no difference whether they be punished here or 
hereafter. And besides, if the individual had possessed such a 
right in a state of nature, he has not transferred it to society; for 
society neither has*nor claims any such right. Blackstone but 
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. 
utters the voice of the law, when he says: ‘The @B or final 
cause of human punishment is not by way of atonement or expia- 
tion, for that must be left to the just determination of the Supreme 
Being, but as a precaution against future offences of the same 
kind.’ The exercise of retributive justice belongs exclusively to 
the infallible Ruler of the world, and not to frail, erring man, 
who himself so greatly stands in need of mercy. Hence, the right 
to punish a transgressor on the ground that such punishment is 
deserved, has not been transferred from the individual to civil 

_ society: first, because he had no such natural right to transfer, 
and, secondly, because society possesses no such right. 

In the second place, if we consider the other ground of pun- 
ishment, it will likewise appear that the right to punish never 
belonged to the individual, and consequently could not have been 
‘transferred by him to society. For, by the law of nature, the 
individual has no right to punish an offence against himself in 
order to prevent future offences of the same kind. If the object 
of human punishment be, as indeed it is, to prevent the commis- 
sion of crime, by holding u mples of terror to evil-doers, 
then it is evidently no more the natural right of the party in- 
jured to redress the wrong, than it is the right of others. All 
men are interested in the prevention of wrongs, and hence all 
men should unite to redress them. All men are endowed by 
their Creator with a sense of justice, in order to impel them to 
secure its claims, and throw the shield of its protection around 
the weak and oppressed. The prevention of wrong, then, is 
clearly the natural duty, and, consequently, the natural right, of 
all men. 

This duty should be discharged by others, rather than by the 
party aggrieved. For it is contrary to the law of nature itself, 
that any man should be judge in his own case; that any man 
should, by any ex post facto decision, determine the amount of 
punishment due to his enemy, and proceed to inflict it upon him. 
Such a course, instead of preventing offences, would inevitably 
promote them ; instead of redressing injuries, it would add wrong 
to wrong; and instead of introducing order, it would only make 
confusion the worse confounded, and turn the world quite upside 
down. 
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7. ; 
On no Roun, then, upon which the right to punish may be 
conceived to rest, does it appear that it was ever possessed, or 
could ever have been possessed, by the individual. And if the 
individual never possessed such a right, it is clear that he has never 
transferred it to society. Hence, this view of the origin of gov- 
ernment, however plausible at first sight, or however generally 
received, has no real foundation in the nature of things. It is 
purely a creation of the imagination of theorists; one of the 
phantoms of that manifold, monstrous, phantom deity called 
Liberty, which has been so often invoked’ by pseudo-philan- 
thropists and reckless reformers to subvert the foundations of 

society. 

The simple truth is, that we are all bound by the law of na- 
ture and the law of God to love our neighbor as ourselves. 
Hence, it is the duty of every man, in a stafe of nature, or with- 
out reference to the law of the land, to do all in his power to 
protect the rights and promote the interests of his fellow-men. 
It is the duty of all men to consult together, and concert meas- 
ures for the general good. Rigiiiere it is, then, that the law 
of man, the constitution of civil Society, comes into contact with 
the law of God and rests upon it. Thus, civil society arises, not 
from a surrender of individual rights, but from a right originally 
possessed by all; nay, from a solemn duty originally imposed upon 
all by God himself —a duty which must be performed, whether the 
individual gives his consent or not. The law of nature itself re- 
quires, as we have seen, not only the punishment of the offender, 
but also that he be punished according to a pre-established law, 
and by the decision of an impartial tribunal. And in the enact- 
ment of such law, as well as in the administration of it, the col- 
lective wisdom of society, or its agents, moves in obedience to 
the law of God, and not in pursuance of rights derived from the 
individual. 

If we will only bear in mind, that the orbit, the sphere, of 
natural liberty is prescribed by the law of nature, or, in other 
words, the law of God, it will appear perfectly manifest that it is 
never limited or abridged by any good law of human society. On 
the contrary, it will be seen, that human laws allow a much 
larger range to the agency of: man, than is permitted by the moral 
law of the world. 
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In regard to the formation of opinions, for example, the law 
of the land allows the most unbounded liberty, while the divine 
law sets certain bounds and limits to this freedom of belief. It 
by no means permits every man to think and believe as he 
pleases, but holds him responsible for the use of his intellectual 
powers, and for the rejection of truth. Thus the law of the land, 
far from being more stringent, is more relaxed, than the law of 
God, or of pure reason, in-regard to freedom of opinion. Human 
government is, indeed, from its very imperfections, unfit to deal 
with the great question of freedom of thought; and, therefore, 
permitting the lar liberty in this respect, she refers the re- 
sponsibility of man for his opinions to the omniscient and infalli- 
ble tribunal of Heaven. And, in regard to the publication of 
opinions, or the freedom of speech and the freedom of the press, 
the laws of man tolerate ten thousand things which are con- 
demned by the law of God; such as deceptions, reckless opin- 
ions, and an infinite brood of other falsehoods. 

In like manner, if we consider the two great institutions of 
nature and of civil society, property and marriage, we shall find 
that the sphere of legal, is much larger than that of moral, free- 
dom. For numberless marriages are condemned: by the law of 
God, which are permitted, or passed over in silence, by the law 
of the land; and there is no end to the tricks in trade, to the 
meanness and extortion, and to the unfair dealings of men about 
property, which civil government leaves to the great Judge of 
the quick and the dead. In relation to all the principal duties 
of life, too, such as charity, and industry, and frugality, and hos- 
pitality, and temperance, the law of the land omits to notice an 
infinity of sins, which aré condemned by the moral or divine law. 
In every direction, in fact, the sphere of civil liberty is much 
larger than that of natural liberty ; that is, according to the very 
just definition of the latter as given by such jurists and philoso- 
phers as Blackstone and Locke. Civil society merely comes to 
the aid and support of natural law ; either to prevent the wrongs 
by which it is violated, or to enforce the obligations which it 
imposes. But, in so doing, it does not plant its laws and penal- 
ties along the very line marked out by the law of nature. On 
the contrary, it om all sides encloses a much larger space than 
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that which lies ‘ within the bounds’ of the law of nature’, and 
is consequently very far from restraining the natural liberty of 
mankind. ‘ It merely plants, indeed, a few safeguards ‘and out- 
posts along and beyond the frontiers of the empire of natural 
liberty, in order to protect this empire against the wrongs and 
aggressions of lawless power, or the iron heel of tyranny. Hence 
the dogma, that civil society is a restraint, or limitation, on the 
natural rights or liberty of mankind, is one of the inventions of 
political theorists, which has no foundation in truth, or in the 
nature of things, and is indeed a seditious libel against every free 
State under the sun. Fd 

Burke insists, as we have seen, that wh€n individuals enter 
into political society, they surrender to it all their natural rights 
in trust, and can only enjoy such rights as the State may be 
pleased to vouchsafe to them. But no man, not even a Burke, 
can assume so false a position, without becoming involved in self- 
contradiction and confusion of thought. 

‘The rights of men’, says Burke, ‘are a sort of middle, incapa- 
ble of definition, but not impossible of discernment.’” Now if 
he could discern, but not define, natural rights, the reason seems 
to be, that he so vaguely and dimly discerned them, that he could 
not exactly tell what he discerned. For, if he very clearly dis- 
cerned natural rights, then he had only to tell us what he dis- 
cerned or saw, in order to define them; and if. he could not tell 
us what he discerned or saw, it is certain that we cannot know 
whether his discernment was true or false.. But, in fact, Mr. 
Burke does elsewhere give us his discernment or view of natural 
rights ; for, as we have seen, he says it is a power ‘to do what we 
please’. He thus defines natural liberty himself, when he wishes 
to see it taken from individuals, and given in trust to society. 
But this definition, or rather this caricature of natural liberty, 
utterly confounds, as we have seen, the idea of rights with that 
of mere power, and includes depravity under one and the same 
category with liberty. We are happy to find, however, that Mr. 
Burke himself pronounces sentence of condemnation on such a 
confusion of rights with power. ‘By these theorists’, says he, in 
reference to the authors of the French Revolution, ‘the right of 

19Reflections on the French Revolution, p#83. 
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the people is almost always sophistically confounded with their 
power.’ Now if he himself had not ‘sophistically confounded’ 
the rights of individuals with their power, he could never have 
maintained the ground that their rights are justly limited by the 
laws of society. For, as we have seen, it is only power, “and ‘not 
liberty, it is only power in the perpetration of wrong, and not 
rights, that is restrained by civil society. _ ‘Liberty’, says Burke, 
‘ must be limited in order to be possessed.’ Wesay—No. Power 
must*be limited, in order that liberty may exist. 

‘Liberty must be limited’, says Mr. Burke; but ‘the degree of 
restraint it is impossible in any case to settle precisely.’ Some- 
times he thinks that all our natural liberty is surrendered to 
society, and sometimes only a part. When he entertains the 
latter view, it then becomes exceedingly difficult, he says, to as- 
certain the portion which must be surrendered, or the portion . 
which may be retained. But his position is always unstable and 
vacillating. In one place, he says: ‘The moment you abate 
anything from the full right of men each to govern himself, and 
suffer any artificiu’ .positive limitation on those rights, from that 
moment the whole organization of society becomes a considera- 
tion of convenience.’ True—perfectly true. If society can 
take one portion of our natural rights, then, on the same princi- 
cle, she may take another, and so on, ad libitum. Thus the 
whole thing becomes,.not-a question of right, but a mere matter 
of ‘convenience’. But the real#inquiry is, can society justly de- 
prive us of any portion of our natural rights? That it can do 
so was most unfortunately admitted by the opponents of Mr. 
Burke. But Mr. Burke could not always rest in his own con- 
clusion, that all our natural rights may be justly absorbed by 
political society.. His great heart could not always thus symbol- 
ize with Hobbes’s. For the love of freedom, however dimly 
* seen, was a part and parcel of his very nature; and hence, 
although he might throw it out with the pitchfork of theory, it 
would again re-assert its claims in his heart, and find an utter- 
ance in his voice. Accordingly, he says: ‘ Whatever each man 
can do without trespassing on others, he has a right to do for him- 
self?” Now here, rights are not limited by power, but power is 

®” Reflections on the French Revolution, p. 83. 21 Tbid. 22Tbid. 
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limited by rights. Each man may do as he pleases, provided he 
do not trespass on the rights of another, or fail to render to all 
their due. This is our right. But do we derive this right from 
society 2, Do we live and move and breathe and think and wor- 
ship God only by rights derived from the State? No, indeed! 
We derive these rights from a higher source; God gave them, 
and all the powers of earth combined cannot take"them away. 
Man can neither abridge nor limit them. All he can say is, 
that we shall not trespass on the rights of other men; anit for 
this; he needs no surrender of our rights, since for this, he too 
has the right from God; by whom ‘it is made the duty of all 
members of society to protect the righis of each member thereof. 
How weak and worthless, indeed, would be the rights of men, if 
we might not make laws to protect them ! 

Sir James Mackintosh, in his Vindicie Gallicw, or Defence of 
the French Revolution, concedes the fundamental error of Burke, 
and therefore combats that intellectual giant comparatively in 
vain as to the point under consideration. ‘The only criterion’, 
says he, ‘by which we can estimate the portion of natural right 
surrendered by man on entering into sdciety, is the object of the 
surrender.’ Now this, as the reader may remember, is precisely 
the criterion proposed by the Convention of 1787, in order to 
ascertain the portion of natural rights which individuals sur- 
render on entering into society. | Let us, then, see how Sir James 
handles this criterion, and to wMat conclusion it leads him. 

‘If more is claimed’, says he, ‘than that object exacts, what 
was an object becomes a pretext. Now the object for which a 
man resigns any portion of his natural sovereignty, over his own 
actions is, that he may be protected from the abuse of the same 
dominion in other men. Nothing, therefore, can be more falla- 
cious than’ to pretend that we are precluded in the social state 
from any appeal to natural right. It remains in its full force 
and vigor, if we except that portion of it which men have thus mu- 
tually agreed,to sacrifice.’ 

After what has been said, we may very briefly dispose of this 
passage; for, as we have seen, that portion of natural right which 
men have agreed to sacrifice to society, is just exactly nothing at 
all. The object for which this sacrifice is supposed to be made, 
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is, like the sacrifice itself, purely imaginary. The object for 
which a man resigns any portion of his natural sovereignty over 
his own actions! That natural sovereignty, let it always be 
borne in mind, was never an absolute or unlimited sovereignty. 
Grand and glorious as it was, and is; it has always been limited 
by the sovereignty of God and His law. To do wrong, or to 
trespass on the rights of others, is no part of the prerogative of 
man, is not one of the privileges of his sovereignty. Hence, 
when he enters into society, he gives up no natural right, because 
society will not allow him to do wrong, or trample on the rights 
of his fellow-men. He never had any such execrable right. Sir 
James himself speaks of it as an ‘abuse’ of his dominion ; but, 
surely, an abuse of power is not a natural right. Sir James, 
then, like his great antagonist, Burke, confounds the idea of 
natural rights with that of lawless power; a most profound and 
obstinate confusion of ideas, which has darkened the whole do- 
main of politi ience. This portentous idea of power, by 
getting between the mind of man and the great idea of liberty, 
seems indeed to have darkened the whole realm of human 
thought on the subject of rights; just as when the sun, in dim 
collie, ‘sheds disastrous twilight on half the nations.’ 

This is to be’the more deplored, because it virtually ignores 
the being of a God, and builds up society in the absence of His 
law. Thus the State, instead of being regarded, as it really is, 
the very divinest of all human works, degenerates into a mere 
godless question of barter and trade between individuals. It is 
all a mere thing of agreement and conventions among men. We 
say to pickpockets and cut-throats, if you will only consent to 
surrender a portion of your dominion over yourselves,.a portion 
of your glorious birthright, so as to abstain from cutting our 
throats and picking our pockets, then we will agree to be equally 
self-sacrificing, and give up our precious natural right to cut 
your throats.or to pick your pockets! The bargain is struck ; 
the holy alliance is formed; and lo! from this dunghill of vil- 
lainous rights, as they are called, thus — to society, the 
fair fabric of the State arises! Sir James*@oes not specify thus, 
or he would have seen the odious nature of his doctrine. But 
he does say, in general terms, that this surrender of natural rights 
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is an agreement on all hands, to give up ‘the abuse of the domin- 
ion’ which every man has over his own actions, which certainly 
includes all kinds of villainies, however cloaked under the sacred 
name of rights. Having laid down this broad proposition, Sir 
James then proceeds, just as others do, to lose sight of the real 
nature of his doctrine in vague generalities. Thus, he says, ‘It 
follows that the surrender of right must be equal in all the mem- 
bers of society, as the object is the same in all’, ete., ete., etc. 
Burke complains, that ‘it is the fashion to decry the very 
principle of liberty’; and puts in the humble plea for her, that 
men would grant her some little indulgence and toleration at 
least, since otherwise it were impossible to have peace, which all 
will admit to be a blessing.** But if her enemies decry the very 
principle of liberty, this is because her friends so often confound 
this principle with lawless power, or depravity. It is precisely 
this Sophistication of mind, this dark ecnfusion and distortion of 
things which enabled Hobbes to paint liberty more frightful 
monster than Leviathan, and Fi’ mer to plead With such amazing 
popularity and success the same odious cause of despotism. Nay, 
it is from this strange unhallowed mingling of light and darkness, 
* good and evil, beauty and deformity, in our distracted tho 
and homage, that the very friends of freedom wish to see her in 
manacles, lest, with bloody mouth and flaming torch, she destroy 
the world. What wonder, then, if mankind at large still hang 
in doubt before such ‘a questionable shape’, whether it be ‘a 
spirit of health or goblin damned’, whether it ‘ bring airs from 
heaven or blasts from hell’, and whether ‘its intents be wicked 
or charitable’? Or what wonder if, to their distracted, darkened 
minds, liberty still resembles the giant in the fable on whom the 
mountains were thrown, and whose struggles to get free cause the 
tremblings of the earth, and whose pent rage explodes in the 
uncontrollable fury and malign splendor of volcanic eruptions. 
But only let liberty be seen as she is in herself, or as we shall 
hereafter show her to the reader, and all good men will admire 
her divine form an eliness. For liberty is not the demon of 
discord, walking th th begirt with powers of darkness, but, 
with angels of mercy at her side, she goes forth blessing and to 
Letter to Sheriffs of Bristol. Vol. II, p. 121. 
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bless. Her sceptre is the golden wand of peace, and ‘her voice 
the harmony of the world.’ It is license, not liberty, that needs 
the restraint of penal codes and human laws. Robed in law, and 
radiant with love, Freedom wears a diadem of rights more beau- 
tiful than stars, which mortal hands may not mar or mutilate, 
Laws may, and do, sustain in part, but never restrain, the glorious 
rights of men. It is not liberty, the fairest form of heaven, it is 
license, the ugliest hag of hell, that calls aloud for fetters and 
restraints. Nay, license is restrained by government and laws, 
that liberty may reign; that order may succeed to anarchy, and 
peace to war. Tyranny, injustice, lawless power in all its hide- 
ous forms, are restrained by law, that liberty may resume its 
rightful sway, and rule the destinies of man. ~ An all-important 
truth this, which, with manifold illustrations yet to be seen, will 
illuminate our way, and guide us safely through all the dark 
labyrinths of human speculation, till we come, at last, to stand 
face to face with the fair form of freedom. If the way be 
tedious, the goal is great and the prize glorious; far too great 
and glorious, indeed, to be reached or grasped by feeble and 
effeminate souls, or by the indolent dreamer of dreams. 





Art. II.—1. Fourteen Months in American Bastilles. By F. 
K. Howard. Third Edition. Baltimore: Kelly & Piet. 


2. Border and ‘Bastille. By the Author of Guy eo 
New York: W. J. Pooley & Co. 


3. The Old Capitol and-its Inmates. By a Lady. New York: 
E. J. Hale & Son. 1867. 


Nearly three years have now elapsed since the final release of 
thousands of men who had been made prisoners of war during 
the long continued contest between the North and the South. 
Some few accounts have, from time to time, been published of 
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the treatment of Confederate soldiers, in particular Northern forts 
and prisons, though no general comparison has ever been made 
of the condition of the captives in the respective prisons of the 
then existing Governments. Southern men have had little op- 
portunity to defend themselves, and the Confederate Government 
has ceased to be. No occasion, however, has been neglected 
and no means have been spared, on the part of Northerners and 
of the Federal administration, to vilify the South and to cast a 
stigma upon the name of its most irreproachable men. The in- 
cidents of the trial of Captain Werze, for a long time in charge of 
the Andersonville prison in Georgia, by a military commission 
in Washington in the Autumn of 1865, the record of which has 
been carefully preserved and widely disseminated, afford abund- 
ant evidence of this malignant spirit. In their eagerness, how- 
ever, to condemn others, the principal actors in this Star Cham- 
ber trial have condemned themselves. Their wickedness has 
recoiled on their own heads. The execution of Captain Werze 
was a disgrace to the administration at Washington. It must 
forever remain.a stain upon the annals of the age. The men 
who sentenced him, Generals Lew Wallace, Underwood, Geary, 
Gershom, Mott, Thomas and others, have, together with Colonel 
Chipman, the Judge Advocate, rendered their names as odious 
as that of the infamous Jeffries; and the high magistrate who 
approved the findings of the court, and permitted its execution, 
was himself guilty of a weakness that was wicked, and for which 
there was no reasonable palliation. i 

If Captain Werze had committed one-half of the atrocities 
charged against him—if he had wantonly shot, or mutilated, or 
starved helpless prisoners — there might have been some excuse 
for the lawless vengeance which was visited upon him, even had 
he been convicted by a hostile and prejudiced judicial tribunal. 
But there was no reason why the President and his Cabinet 
should yield to a clamorous cry from a bloodthirsty people, and 
no excuse for the delivery of a civil prisoner, in time of peace, 
to a Military Commission, of all tribunals the most irrespons- 
ible, and one which, in this instance, had no authority whatever 
to sit in judgment upon the prisoner who was arraigned before 
it. Captain Werze was a military officer, and as such amenable 
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to his superiors. If there is any responsibility on the part of 
recognised belligerents to their antagonists, for the treatment of 
prisoners of war, it attaches to those who issue, and not to those 
who execute orders. 

No one who fas read the proceedings in this infamous trial, 
who has seen how one indictment was deliberately altered, after 
being systematically prepared and regularly made, without any 
notice at all being given to the counsel for the defence ; who_has 
noted how the proceedings were conducted in violation of all law 
and precedent, and how the counsel, Messrs. Hughes, Denver, 
and Peck, who were first retained, withdrew from a court which 
proceeded in so extraordinary a manner, convinced that they 
could do justice neither to their client nor to themselves ; no one 
who has noticed how, as the trial proceeded, nearly every objec- 
tion on the part of Judge Advocate Chipman was sustained, 
and nearly every objection on the part of the prisoner’s counsel 
was overruled ; how the witnesses on the one side were not only 

“encouraged, but permitted to introduce hearsay evidence, and 
even to testify as to their impressions, while the timid witnesses 
for the prisoner were brow-beaten and bullied, and the more 
fearless ones imprisoned, and not allowed to testify at all, and 
how access to: public documents was denied to the counsel for 
the defence, and+accorded to the prosecution; no one who has 
noted these things can honestly doubt for one moment that this 
friendless man was condemned from the hour he was arraigned. 
The cry of a political mob was yielded to, and he was given up 
a victim to their violence and brutality. ‘His blood be upon 
their heads, and upon their children.’ 

But behind all this there was a hidden ose on the part of 
the administration, which it failed to accotiish The real ob- 
ject of the trial was not so much the conviction of Werze, as the 
implication of Mr. Davis and General Lee in an imaginary.plot 
to torture Federal prisoners, to withhold from them clothing, to 
deprive them of food, to poison them with foul water, and, by de- 
liberate and atrocious barbarity and cruelty, to murder them as 
rapidly as possible. The utter failure of this design can excite 
no surprise. Even the bitterest enemies of Mr. Davis cannot 
stain his name with such reproach as this; and those who know 
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aught of General Lee can but smile at such an a to defame 
his high character. 

It is hard to conceive, in this enlightened age, that such charges 
could be made against any civilised human being. It is difficult 
to believe that any people, boasting high education and refine- 
ment, could imagine that Christian men could be guilty of such 
wanton barbarities. But the truth is, the idea was suggested 
by the people of the North. The system was inaugurated, prac- 
ticed, and, if one may use the term, perfected by them. They 
songiit to subjugate the South, not hy civilized warfare, but by 
savage atrocity, by fire as well as sword, by ruthless cruelty and 
inhuman.torture. They condemned dhoueanile of captive men 
to months of dreary prison confinement for the purpose of drain- 
ing the life from the South, and of rendering it unable to do 
battle against the North. And they persisted in their refusal to 
exchange prisoners with this intention, and for this purpose. 
This fact has been fully confirmed by the disclosure by General 
Butler of the instructions received by him from General Grant. ° 
General Grant wrote him that he was determined that the South 
should not have a man, and directed him to make any pretext 
he chose, but on no account to grant an exchange of prisoners. 

If any doubts exist on this subject in the minds of impartial 
men, they will be put at rest by the following ‘testimony of the 
Confederate Agent of Exchange, which has not yet been made 
public. Judge Ould’s reputation as a high-toned gentleman is, 
in itself, a sufficient guaranty of the truth of the statement. We 
give it in his own words. He says :— 

‘In January, 1864, in consequence of the complications of the 
controversy in relagign to the exchange of prisoners, it became 
very manifest that @Plarge bulk of prisoners on both sides would 
remain in captivity for many long and weary months, if ot for 
the duration of the war. Prompted by an earnest desire to alle- 
viate the hardships of confinement on both sides, I addressed the 
following communication to General E. A. Hitchcock, Commis- 
sioner of Exchange, and, on or about the day of its date, delivered 
the same to the Federal authorities : 
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War Department, 
Richmond, Va., Jan. 24th, 1864. 


MaJ. Gen. E. A. Hitcncock, Agent of Exchange. 


Sir :—In view of the present difficulties attending the exchange 
and release of prisoners, I propose that all such on each side shall 
be attended by a proper number of their own surgeons, who, 
under rules to be established, shall be permitted to take charge 
of their health and comfort. I also propose that these surgeons 
shall act as Commissaries, with power to receive and distribute 
such contributions of money, food, clothing and medicines as may 
be forwarded for the relief of prisoners. I further propose that 
these surgeons be selected by their own Government, and that 
they shall have full libert¥ at any and all times, through the 
Agents of Exchange, to make reports, not only of their own acts, 
but of any matters relating to the welfare of the prisoners. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 


RO. OULD, 
Agent of Exchange.” 


“ CONFEDERATE STATES OF ne 


‘To this communication no reply of any kind was ever made, 
I need not state how much suffering and misrepresentation would 
have been prevented, if this offer had been met in the spirit in 
which it was dictated. Just one year afterwards, to wit, on the 
24th of January, 1865, the proposition was renewed to General 
Grant, but no notice was taken of it by him. 

‘ Before the battle of Gettysburg, the Confederates held a ma- 
jority of prisoners, and continued to send them off as fast as the 
United States authorities furnished transportation. After that 
time the Federals had a majority, and they refused to deliver 
according to the requirements of the Cartel, offering, however, to 
exchange officer for officer and man for man, thus leaving the 
excess in confinement. This was resisted by the Confederate 
authorities, as being in open violation of the Cartel, until about 
the summer of 1864, when the latter relinquished their rights 
under the Cartel, and offered to accept the proposition of the ex- 
change of officer for officer and man for man. Thereupon the 
Federal authorities retreated from their offer and declined’ even 
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to exchange officer for officer and man for man. Under this lat- 
ter proposal, quite a large surplus would have remained in 
Northern prisons, owing to the excess held by the United States. 
In this state of affairs, I was instructed by the Confederate 
authorities to offer to the United States government their sick 
and wounded, without requiring any equivalents. Accordingly, 
in the summer of 1864, I did offer to deliver from ten to fifteen 
thousand sick and wounded at the mouth of the Savannah River, 
without requiring any equivalents, promising the United States 
Agent, that if the number for which he might send transporta- 
tion could not be made up from sick and wounded, I Would sup- 
ply the difference with well men. 

‘ Although this offer was made in the summer of 1864, trans- 
portation was not sent to the Savangah River until December, 
and then I delivered as many prisoners as could be transported, 
amongst which were more than five thousand well men. More 
than once I urged the mortality of Andersonville, as a reason for 
haste on the part of the United States. 

‘A bout the same time—that is, in the summer of 1864—the Sur- 
geon-General of the Confederate States informed me that he was 
almost entirely destitute of medicines, requesting me to offer to 
make purchases of medicines from the United States authorities, 
to be used exclusively for the relief of Federal prisoners. On the 
first opportunity, I did make such proposal, offering to pay gold, 
cotton, or tobacco for them, and even two or three prices if re- 
quired. At the same time, I gave assurances that the medicines 
would be used exclusively in the treatment of Federal prisoners, 
and moreover agreed, if it was insisted on, that such medicines 
might be brought into the Confederate lines by United States 
surgeons ‘and dispensed by them. To this offer, like unto the 
first, I never received any reply. 


[Signed] RO. OULD.” 


In every large prison in the North, cruelty was systematically 
practised for the purpose of forcing prisoners to take the oath of 
allegiance to the Federal Government, or in case of their refusal, 
of enfeebling their health to sueh an extent as to render them 
unfif*for military service on their return to the South. During 
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the trial of Captain Werze, the names of witnesses were handed 
by Mr. Baker, the assistant counsel, to the Judge Advocate, to be 
summoned. to testtfy in behalf of the prisoner. It was intended 
to prove by them what was the customary mode of treatment of 
prisoners in the Northern forts. Not one witness, however, ap- 
peared. Since the close of the trial, it has been ascertained that 
the subpenas for these witnesses were never issued. They were 
suppressed by the Judge Advocate. It was not proper that such 
testimony should see the light. Judge Advocate Chipman has 
since publicly admitted that he also refused to have subpenas 
issued for a few ‘ Rebel’ Functionaries whose testimony was con- 
sidered important for the defence. .How many the Judge Advo- 
cate considered ‘a few’ it is hard to say. We know, however, 
that General Lee was among them. His name had been stricken 
‘from the list of those with whom Captain Werze had originally 
been accused of conspiring. He must have been regarded as a 
perfectly competent witness by any court in the world, and his 
evidence was more material to the accused than that of all the 
other witnesses together. His word would have been believed in 
the North as well as in the South. The Government refused to 
permit him to testify, and the public must draw its own conclu- 
sions, as to the motives by which it was’ influenced. There were 
evidently considerations of importance which rendered it impol- 
_itic and inexpedient that the truth about Andersonville should 
be made known. 

There were a dozen prisons at the North; in either one of 
which the treatment of prisoners was utterly disgraceful and 
barbarous, exceeding in tyrannical cruelty anything that was 
developed. in the Werze trial, even upon the testimony of Gov- 
ernment witnesses. No tribunal will ever arraign the officers 
who committed these atrocities; no judicial sentence will ever 
condemn the functionaries who countenanced and approved them, 
and indeed directed their perpétration. Of most of them no 
record will be kept. It is difficult now to get the brave men, 
who suffered in silence, to speak of the treatment which they 
were forced to undergo, as it deserves to be spoken of. The 
accounts -from all these prisons gre much the same. The same 
systematic torture prevailed in every one of them, and the suffer- 

3 
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ings of the Southern prisoners were intensely aggravated by the 
inhumanity of the negro guards, who were in most instances de- 
tailed for prison police duty. 

As yet but little has been published on this subject. ’ We pro- 
pose now to give a few experiences which were written when 
they were still fresh in the memory of those who had them- 
selves suffered, and who had witnessed the privations and cruelties 
to which others were subjected. The first extracts are taken from 
the journal of a resident of Baltimore, who at one time had his 
own share of prison life. The number of Federal prisoners became 
so great, and the war became so protracted, that the Federal 
Administration was finally forced to yield to the clamor of the 
friends of the captured men, and to make arrangements for ob- 
taining their release. The exchange of prisoners was accordingly 
recommenced early in 1865. Most of the Southern prisoners, | 
some of whom had been confined for eighteen months, were 
brought through Pennsylvania ‘to Baltimore, to be shipped to 
Fortress Monroe. On reaching Baltimore, they were taken from 
the cars on the outskirts of the town and marched through the 
streets, about one and a half miles, to the point of embarcation. 
. Speaking of the condition of these Southern prisoners of war, the 
writer says : 

February 21. ‘Prisoners for exchange continue to pass 
through. They are in a most wretched condition. Pale and 
emaciated, they look as if they had hardly strength to stand. 
Some of them had silver sixpences, which they had evidently 
managed to retain secreted on their persons, which they held up, 
begging for bread. Miss B.; who saw them pass by, could not 
stand the sight. They looked, she said, as if they hardly had 
strength to hold ‘up the little coin. One man came down the 
street, a few days ago, clad in a pair of drawers and a blanket. 
Blood marked the track of his bare feet. Miss W. appealed to 
one of the officers in charge for permission to give him some 
* clothing, but was rudely refused. On the boat that is to take 
them to Fortress Monroe, they are huddled together in a distress- 
. ing manner, with very little protection against the cold and 
driving rain." The day is as bad as a winter day can be.’ + 

February 23. ‘F.B, showed me to-day a letter he had lately 
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received from Col. St. Leger Grenfell. Grenfell, an Englishman, 
was formerly cn Morgan’s staff. He left the Southern service, 
and was allowed to come to New York from Nassau. A fter- 
wards he went to Canada. He was accused of complicity in the 
attempt to release the prisoners from Johnson’s Island, made a 
few months since, of which Grenfell declares that he was perfectly 
innocent. He is confined in McLean Barracks, Chicago. He 
writes, “ They have tried hard to kill me. I have suffered much 
from long continued confinement in a cell 6 feet by 33, ill venti- 
lation, and bad food. _I had the dysentery when they shut me 
up. Yesterday my manacles were knocked off for the first time.” 

‘The treatment of the officers and men under General Mor- 
gan’s command in Ohio was infamous. He and his officers were 
sent to the State penitentiary. Each of them was stripped and 
bathed by negroes, and had his hair cropped close by negro barbers. 
They were not allowed to converse with each other. even while 
sitting side by side at their meals. or the slightest violation of 
any of the very stringent regulations to which they were sub- 
jected, they were confined in dark and narrow cells for days. So 
severe were the sufferings of some of those who were punished, 
that when they were taken from the cells the blood gushed from 
their ears.’ 

February 2. ‘The petty malignity and dirty trickery of 
_ Federal jailors is hardly to be believed. We have just received 
news of the disposition of the Christmas dinner which was pro- 
vided for the prisoners in the hospital known as West’s Building. 
Mrs. G., Mrs. H., and other ladies, knowing how meagre was the 
fare of these poor fellows, applied to Gen. Lew Wallace for per- 
mission to send them something to eat on Christmas day. Wal- 
lace refused to allow them to communicate with the prisoners, 
but gave them permission to furnish what food they liked for this 
occasion. Several loads of provisions, such as beef, turkeys, and 
even expensive luxuries, were accordingly procured, and delivered 
at the hospital door. It was supposed that they had been handed 
over to the prisoners. To-day, one of them who is out brings 
information, that, on the day they were sent, two or three of the 
prisoners who were strong enough to crawl to the windows, saw 
the yard lined with boxes and baskets which, they felt sure, were 
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intendetl for them. This was all theyever saw of them. Not 
one ounce of anything reached its destination.’ . 

March‘1. ‘James W. Washington, 12th Va. Cavalry, died 
a few days ago in Fort McHenry. He was captured in the 
Shenandoah Valley. Sheridan, who has committed terrible de- 
vastations there, treats most of the men he captures as guerillas. 
Some of them are sent to Fort McHenry, where Brigadier Gen. 
Morris confines them in cells. -These cells are of the most horrid 
character. They cannot be 6 feet long, or more than 24 feet 
wide. They are not high enough to stand in, I think, although 
I have not seen them for some time. They are side by side, and 
have each an iron-grated door, which opens into a narrow gang- 
way. At one end of this gangway isa heavy door opening into 
the guard-room. There are window panes in the top of this 
door, through which a dim lights thrown a few hours each day. 
It is inhuman to confine a felon in such cells. Washington was 
stripped of his clothing ‘when captured, and clad in a summer 
suit. His treatment was so bad, and his sufferings so great, that 
he lost his senses and died.’ 

March 3. ‘The condition of many of the prisoners who now 
go through, here daily for exchange, is heart-rending. From 
Elmira down, no provision is made for food. Some of them are 
very weak, and require sustenance. When the trains are not 
detained it is bad enough, but when they are delayed, as they . 
often are, more than a day, it is much worse. On several occa- 
sions, five and six or more have died in the cars of prostration.’ 

March 5. ‘Mr. ¥.H. has been here from New York. He was 
very kind to the prisoners in Fort Lafayette, and is now attend- 
ing to the distribution of money and clothes from the English 
fund raised at*the Liverpool Bazaar. He had no conception 
whatever of the severity and brutality of the military authori- 
ties in this State, so little is known, even in New York, of what 
passes here. Any paper which attempted to publish the truth © 
would not be allowed a second issue. Yesterday, Mr. H. went 
to see the prisoners, as they were being marched through the 
streets. He was not allowed to approach them, and was driven 
back several times with the bayonet, although he told the guard 
he was from the North, and had no friends or acquaintances among 
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the prisoners. One of the men wrote on a piece of paper which 
he contrived to throw out, “ For God’s sake get us something to 
eat; we are starving.” Another message of the same kind was 
thrown to a little boy from one of the ambulances, and was 
brought to Mr. H. There were twenty-five ambulances with the 
sick, ‘They were closed in. Several prisoners, who were too 
weak to stand the fatigue of the journey and so long a fast, were 
already dead. No one was allowed to give a cup of cold water 
to the rest. 

It is very evident that it is the gim of the administration to 
. land these men ‘at the exchanging point with the minimum 
amount of life left in them, and so broken down by staryation 
and ill treatment that they must be for a long time unfit for duty. 
Few of the prisoners suffer from wounds. The weaker ones 
have been killed off long ago. §.58., in passing through here 
from Camp Douglas, gives a description of prison life that is 
heartrending ; he says that 1200 men died there, not one of 
whom would have lost his life with ordinarily decent care.’ 

March 11. ‘More prisoners. These poor fellows are not © 
provided with food on the cars. They remain sometimes as long 
as two days without anything to eat. Mrs. E. G. saw one’ ef 
them, as they passed down the street, stoop to pick up some gar- 
bage, ‘which he literally devoured. She had in her pocket a 
small bottle of mint cordial. She stepped forward to the guard 
and asked him to give it to the famished man, who seemed 
scarcely able to drag himself along. The guard struck her in 
the breast with his hand, and told her to stand off. “ oa is all 
you are fit for”, said he, “to make war against women.” <A few 
days ago the guard charged with fixed bayonets among some 
ladies who attempted to relieve the wants of starving fellow- 
creatures.’ 

March 12. ‘Miss W., who saw the prisoners who passed 
through yesterday, was horrified at the inhuman treatment they 
received. One man begged the guard for a morsel of bread. 
He was brutally refused. He lay down and died in a short time. 
‘One, who was in a car which had not yet been opened, attempted 
to raise a window. “Faugh”, said the guard, “ what a smell of 
small-pox.” “Well may there be a smell”, was the reply, 
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“there are four dead bodies in here, and we are stifling with the 
heat and the smell. The windows are all down. Give us air 
or we shall suffocate.” The guard closed the window by force. 
A man wounded in both legs, was being supported by two Con- 
federate surgeons, who carried him towards an ambulance.. The 
guard struck him twice with the bayonet, ordering him to move 
on, in spite of the remonstrances of the surgeons. . His conduct 
was so revolting that a Federal surgeon finally noticed it and 
commanded him to desist.- He received, however, no repri- 
mand.’ ® | 

March 29. ‘Heard to-day of the death of young Arthur 
Gilmer. He passed through here a few days ago for exchange. 
He had then chronic dysentery and was exceedingly ill. His 
sister saw him, and every effort was made to obtain permission 
from the military authorities to have him placed in a hospital 
until he was able to stand the journey. This was positively re- 
fused, unless he would consent to take the oath of allegiance, 
although he was then known to be in a dying condition. He 
did not live to reach the Southern soil. The process of exhaus- 
tion, as practiced by the administration, has been terribly inhu- 
nfan. The stoppage of the exchange of prisoners cut: like a two- 
edged sword ; for at Andersonville, where the Federal prisoners 
were sent, partly for safety and partly that they might be near 
food supplies, the Northern constitution has given way and the 
men have died rapidly.’ 

These few extracts, it must be borne.in mind, tell only a por- 
tion of the truth: "We add to them several statements obtained 
from prisoners soon after their release from the different Northern 
prisons and forts: They are all original communications, none 
of which have ever been made public. It will be seen from their 
tone and style that they are from the hands of educated gentle- 
men. 


CAMP DOUGLAS. 
‘S. 8. writes: 
“We arrived at Camp Douglas, near Chicago, on Lake Mich- 


Yigan, in August 1863. Many of us were without blankets, and 
all without overcoats. Although the nights were already cold, 
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the authorities refused to furnish either blankets or overcoats. 
Those of us who had friends within the Federal lines were, how- 
ever, permitted. to write for them. In December we were 
stripped of the overcoats we had procured, the officers stating as 
an excuse, that they might assist us in making our escape. Cotton 
jackets and condemned. Federal coats of light material, with the 
skirts cut off, were issued in their stead. On New. Year’s eve 
snow fell and the cold became intense. No words can describe 
the agony we endured while this pinching weather lasted. None 
more severe had been known for twenty years. The floors of our 
barracks had been ‘torn up to prevent our digging tunnels to 
escape by, and the wind had full play about our feet. Most of 
the windows were more or less’ broken. Some of them had no 
glass in them. There were large crevices on the sides of the 
barracks, through which the snow drifted in upon our bunks, 
Icicles hung from the roof within two inches of the stove pipe, 
and the breath frozé upon our beards as it left our mouths. Six 
or seven blankets were issued one day to a barrack containing 
120 to 160. men, for which we drew lots. These were, as far as 
I know, the only blankets issued during this winter. Although 
the guards were well clad in heavy overcoats and provided with 
furs and blankets, some of them were frost-bitten. They were 
all ordered into our quarters at dusk, the cold being too severe 
for them to do duty outside. Our own sufferings can hardly be 
imagined. Jan 

We were forced to be economical with fuel, as we did not know 
what we were to be allowed, and.we were almost afraid to ven- 
ture out into the air, even should we receive orders to go for 
wood. But it was plain that we must go to the woodyard or freeze. 
Few of those who were detailed to bring in fuel returned with- 
out being frost-bitten or frozen. Many were brought back jin- 
sensible or in a helpless condition. Four of my company started 
for our allowance. All suffered extremely. Two of them could 
_ not speak on their return. One of them had to be carried into 
an adjoining barrack. Another had his arms frozen stiff around 
the wood and could not open them. Going after water was 
nearly as bad. Many died from exposure this winter. Pneu- 
monia, colds and rheumatism became very common. 
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Our rations at first were ample, and aided us greatly in con- 
tending with the cold. Afterwards they were cut down fearfully, 
and living was reduced to a science. We had two meals a day: 
-bread and water for breakfast, and a small piece of meat and 
bread for dinner, with a few beans or potatoes occasionally. We 
were allowed no supper. There are no words to describe our 
sufferings. I had known what it was to be on allowance for 
some time, and even to be without food for a day or two in the 
field, but I never knew till now the horrors of starvation. It 
was terrible to go to bed suffering from the gnawings of hunger, 
to pass a long and restless night dreaming, perhaps, of feasting, 
and to awake feeling weaker than ever. Shut up thus, and 
starved, it is no wonder that we cried “bread! bread!” when 
strangers visited the camp. For this we were severely punished, 
and in some barracks even the scanty rations of bread allowed 
were discontinued for a time. Rats and dogs were luxuries. 
The former were frequently eaten in prison.. 

There was a very scanty supply of medicines for the hospital. 
I have heard surgeons tell men they had nothing to give them, 
and that they could do nothing for them. I have seen men left 
to die for want of a little physic or restorative. From the sum- 
mer.of 1864 to the spring of 1865, when I was exchanged, there 
was a great want of medicines of all kinds, 

Many modes of cruelty and punishment were inflicted upon 
us.during the administration of Col. Charles V. De Land, and 
also during that of Col. B. J. Sweet. We were tied up -by the 
thumbs for attempting to escape. We were beaten by the guards 
with heavy sticks for the slightest offence, and often for nothing 
at all. We were ridden upon “ Morgan’s mule”; that is, we 
were forced to straddle a narrow scantling, placed high above 
the ground, not being permitted to derive any support from our 
hands. We were placed in this position at the bidding of the 
guard, and kept there at his pleasure, from ten minutes to two 
hours. We were taken out into the cold and forced to mark 
time for standing too long near the fire. The guards frequently 
became intoxicated, and, while they were in this condition, .were 
permitted to inflict punishments for imaginary offences. The 
prisoners in barrack No. 10 were ordered out and made to pull 
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down their clothes and sit naked upon the ice. The crime com- 
mitted ‘was bespattering the spit box too much. Sometimes men 
would be ordered out at night, and forced to lean over, without 

-@ bending the knee, and touch the ground with the forefinger. 
This was termed, “pointing for grub”. Many frequently fell, 
in this position, from rush of blood to the head. Many prison- 
ers were shot down by the guards without any provocation 
whatever. Boxes and barrels were often placed over the shoulders 
of prisoners, and kept there for,several days, as punishment for 
breaking rules unknown to them. While Col. Sweet was in 
command, and Lieut. Col. L. C. Skinner was commissary-gen- 
eral of prisoners, we were forced to go to bedat sun-down, sum- 
mer and winter, after which, if a word was spoken, the offender 
was ordered out and punished cruelly. Inspection took place 
once a week. The whole camp was ordered out at once, and not 
by barracks. We were forced to stand until inspection was 
through. Numbers used to drop, fainting from weakness. The 
number of prisoners was about 12,000. 

As I write, many terrible scenes occurtome. In barrack No. 
9, a prisoner was caught at night standing by the stove. A 
guard entered, and presenting a revolver at the poor fellow’s 
head, beat him mercilessly with his waist belt, telling him that 
he intended, to brand the letters of the brass plate, “U. S.”, on 
his back. ; 

Men talk of the horrors of Andersonville. If those who now 
sleep on the shores of Lake Michigan could tell the story of their 


sufferings, Andersonville would appear as a paradise in compar- 
. . > 
ison. 


POINT LOOKOUT. 


A prisoner who was confined eight months at Point Lookout, 
in Maryland, writes : 

“We reached here about the middle of June, 1864. At the 
provost marshal’s office we were partially stripped of our cloth- 
ing and our pers6ns were strictly searched. Our,money, watches, 
and little valuables, were taken fromus. We were then marched 
into the camp enclosure and initiated in prison regulations. We 
were deprived of most of our baggage, a small supply of cloth- 
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ing only being allowed us. What was taken from us was ap- 
propriated and disposed of by the officers in charge. 

When we entered the prison we found that all the new prison- 
ers—those captured during the spring of 1864—were placed in 
small tents capable of holding five men, with greaf discomfort. 
When we lay down together, one of us was always pressed tightly 
against the canvas. In our tent we had three blankets, which 
we brought with us, but none were issued for some time after our 
arrival. During this period most of the men who came in with 
us slept on the ground. When it rained our situation was truly: 
deplorable. The tents were not high enough for a man to stand 
erect, so we sat. all day upon the damp ground floor. On the 
morning of our arrival they gave us each a small loaf of bread. 
This was our scant allowance for the day. The next day, when 
we applied for more, they told us our supply for that day was 
drawn the day before; we therefore had no bread till late in the 
afternoon. This expleniation was always given when rations 
were not issued. At dinner we had asmall slice of fat salt meat, 
and a cup of soup. The ingredients of this soup are known 
only to those who made it; it smelt like dish-water, and strongly 
resembled it in appearance and consistency. Our voracious ap- 
petites rendered the most repugnant food palatable, yet I have 
often seen this abominable’compound left untouched by those 
who would eagerly have devoured whatever their morbid stom- 
achs could retain. Many tried to eat the meat, but the sides of 
the streets were soon marked by their vomit. Rats were eagerly 
eaten, and hard cabbage stalk, with raw potato peelings, which 
had been thrown into the sewers, was used for food. Thescurvy, 
brought on by this wretched diet, was prevalent in its most aw- 
ful form. 

The greatest of our troubles arose from want of good water. 
The salt meat created intense thirst, which we had no means of 
slaking. There were about thirty wells within the encampment, 
but all the water was strongly impregnated with copper and 
other minerals, and the surgeons pronounced it poisonous. We, 
were advised by them to drink as little of it as possible. It 
turned the teeth and tongue, in many instances, perfectly black. 
In some of these wells the water was much better than in others. 
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These, however, were strictly guarded, and no one was allowed to 
use them without a written permit. The best well was used 
only by the hospital ; the handle of this pump was taken off and 
kept in the wards, to prevent the use of the well, but there was 
a small hole in the platform around the pump, and I have seen 
crowds of men collect there, with small tin cans tied to a string, 
which they would let down through this hole and so reach the 
water. It was generally perfectly clear, and invitingly cool 
when first drawn, but after standing a short time a greenish 
scum formed on it. I have seen tea made with it, and when 
boiled it became black as ink. . 
The enclosure around the camp was, I suppose, about half a 
mile square. Belting it on the outside, about four feet from the 
top, was a platform on which the sentinels always walked. When 
we first arrived, the negroes came on post every third day. On 
the intermediate days we were guarded by white soldiers. After- 
wards we had the negroes only, for several consecutive weeks. 
Around the entire encampment was a ditch, about fifgeen feet 
from the fence, called “the dead line”. The sentry fired upon 
any one who crossed it. The cook houses were situated on one 
side of the camp, and in front of them was another ditch also 
guarded by sentinels, who walked between the buildings. Before 
each door fronting this ditch was a small bridge, which we crossed 
at meal times. The cooks were all prisoners, but they had access . 
to these houses at all times, and the sentry would frequently 
permit others to pass, on any special business. One evening, 
about dusk, I was sitting in my tent with the door open, when I 
saw a flash, and heard the report of a musket, immediately fol- 
lowed by a groan. I was sick at the time, and did not leave my 
tent, but one of my tent-mates ran immediately to the spot, where 
a crowd of men soon collected, and found an unfortunate pris- 
oner mortally wounded. .He was a sick man who had taken a 
walk for exercise, when, finding himself exhausted, he sat down 
on one of these bridges to rest. The negro sentinel did not speak 
to him, but fired without warning. The surgeons, Gen. Barnes 
(the commandant of the post), and other officers, came in soon 
afterwards. The poor prisoner died about three hours later, and 
we heard no more of the affair. No one was surprised at this 
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atrocious outrage, or at the indifference with which it was treated 
by the authorities. This instance took place before ‘my eyes. 
Many others of the same nature were witnessed by hgindreds. 
Groups of men -were sometimes fired into, and persons . killed 
and wounded who had committed no offense. 

The brutality of these negroes was in another way fearfully 
exercised. During the day we had access to sinks, built on 
. piles driven in the water, a short distance from the beach; but 
at night the gates were closed, and boxes were placed in the lower 
part of the camp, to which the men were allowed to go at all 
hours of the night. There were hundreds of sick who were never 
‘admitted into the hospital ; cases of violent diarrhcea, of long con- 
tinuance, reducing the patient almost to a skeleten. These men 
would sometimes go out twenty times during the night, and not . 
unfrequently were compelled by the negroes to run for long dis- 
tances at the point of the bayonet, and often, in their enervated 

condition, forced to carry some large negro soldier on their backs. 
_ They were sometimes ordered to kneel and “ pray for Abraham 
Lincoln and the success of the colored troops,” and then to dance, 
stand on their heads, or in any other way made to contribute to 
the amusement of these heartless brutes. ; 

During the coldest.days of winter sick men might be seen 
running along the bleak streets, to keep up rapid circulation of 
the blood, without sufficient clothing to hide their nakedness, 
"a tattered blanket scarcely covering their shoufders, and their 
attenuated ‘limbs shivering avith cold. Sometimes men would 
huddle together in their tents all day to prevent actual freezing. 
Their feet, in many instances, were dreadfully frost-bitten. The 
supply of wood, at best, was scarcely sufficient to prevent suffer- 
ing. Three small sticks, about three féet in length, was the 
usual allowance for twenty-four hours. Sometimes none was 
issued. This was generally the case when a sudden severe spell 
set in, and no preparation had been made for it. Bronchitis, 
pneumonia and dysentery became fearfully prevalent, as the 
winter set in. I have actually tracked men coming to the hos- 
pital, and along the streets of the camp, by the blood spit up 
during a hemorrhage. 

When an exchange took place, the surgeons would order all 
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the sick who were strong enough to walk, to assemble on a long 
platform in front of the wards, extending nearly a quarter of a 
mile. ghey generally appeared in hospital clothing, consisting 
of a thin shirt and drawers, and a blanket around their shoulders. 
‘This sometimes occurred in very cold weather. After forming 
into a line, they were marched several times up and down the 
platform, and after they returned to their beds, selections were 
made of the fit subjects for exchange. On these occasions bribes 
were offered and accepted by the United States contract physi- 
cians. Men in perfect health were sent off in every boat load of 
sick, when the sick only should have been selected. Compara- 
tively féw of the number whose strength had been tried by the 
march on the platform, were chosen. Many were moved to su- 
perhuman exertions by the hope of release, and when disap- 
pointed, sunk in despair. The mortality after one of these oc- 
casiogs was terrific. 

The supply of medicine was generally entirely insufficient and 
unsuitable. One of the best Confederate physicians told me one 
morning, that he had written sixty prescriptions. for a ward that 
day, and had only eight ¢f them filled. From ,men who were em- 
ployed in the dispensary, and from all the physicians and ward- 
masters, I heard the same assertions and complaints. The Hospital 
accommodation was totally insufficient. I have seen men brought 
from camp on a litter, when they had been. lying ill fer days 
upon the floor ‘of their tents, with only one thin blanket; and 
after getting to the hospital, they were put on the floor of the 
ward, instead of ina bed. Frequently, while they were making 
room for a patient, the poor wretch would lie shivering from 
cold, outside the tent ; and once, I saw the litter set d6wn upon 
the snow, and remain there some minutes, with.a very ill man 
‘upon it. The dead were placed in a large tent, and I have gone 
there, and found the tent almost blown away, and the bodies half 
buried in snow. 

I was a prisoner for eight long sheath, and the suffering I 
witnessed during this time, I never before had any conception 
of. Iam told by those who erpatinncen the tortures of Fort 
Delaware,*that they were still worse.’ 

Another prisoner, who was also at Point Lookout, writes : 
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‘Each sentirfel on the fence had orders to shoot any person 


_erdssing the “dead line”, and the order was not only carried out 


to the letter, but in several instances was made an excuse, by 
negroes, to shoot their former masters on account of some fancied 
grievances they had suffered years previous to the war. Negro: 
soldiers were urged on by their officers to shoot the “d—d 
rebels”, and, in one instance, when a negro had shot into a crowd 
of over two hundred, without any provocation, killing and wound- 
ing five men, the officer of the day, in presence of the prisoners, 
told him when his ammunition gave out to let him know, and he 
would furnish more. I have seen men die from being eaten up 
by vermin, with which the whole camp’ was literally covered. 
Last winter men were frozen to death by being forced to sleep on 
the, groundwith only one blanket and no fire. It was a common 
thing to see men hunting in the offal and slops from the cook house. 
The rations were just enough to keep soul and body together. 
During the spring tides, the camp, in some places, was from 
two to three feet under water, and yet men were not allowed to 
move their tents to adry place. The fiendish brutality practiced 
by the Fifth Massachusetts Cavalry on the defenceless unfortun- 
ates at this post can never be forgotten nor forgiven. Prisoners 


' who were going to the sinks were made to double-quick back 


and forth for half an hour or more; sometimes, with a pistol 
placed at each ear, made to dance; or forced, under penalty of 
death, to ride the negro patrol for two hundred yards on their 
backs. The negroes coming in camp on patrol duty were fre- 
quently drunk, and they roamed up and down the streets, shoot- 
ing indiscriminately at every one they saw, and in several in- 
stances killing each other.’ 


FORT DELAWARE. 


J.S. G., who was a prisoner in Fort Delaware, in the State of 
Delaware, writes 

‘When we arrived at the fort, every man was thoroughly 
searched, and his money, watch, and extra clothing were taken 
from him. This was the last he saw of these articles. We were 
then driven, with curses and kicks, into a miserable pen which 

already contained 8,000 Confederates, hundreds of whom were 
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sick, and all of whom ‘were suffering from hunger. The sick 
were examined every morning, and a few of those who were 
thought fit for the hospital were sent there. The hospital ar- 
rangements were wretched.. Men died there rapidly, from want 
of care, unwholesome food and bad water. The accommodations 
were entirely insufficient, and I have known sick men to stand 
by the bedside of the dying waiting to get possession of the cot. 
Many prisoners died in barracks during the winter. Many of 
them were frozen to death. 

The rations were very meagre. At eight o’clock every morn- 
ing, one small piece of mixed corn and wheat bread and about . 
an ounce of salt meat was issued to each man. The same quan- 
tity was issued at two o’clock, with the addition of a pint of 
filthy soup. This was all we had. The water was from the 
Delaware Bay and was very brackish and foul. The tide flowed 
into the moat around. Our supply of water was drawn from 
the moat, into which the wash and the filth of the whole Fort 
‘emptied. Prisoners who were fortunate enough to have a little 
money —and they were few— would offer one dollar for a pint 
of pure water. 

The prison was very strictly guarded, and the sentinels did 
not hesitate to shoot down the prisoners on the most trifling oc- 
casions. A poor boy from Charlottesville, Va., was shot dead for 
throwing some water from a cup out of a window of the barracks. 
Tt was not the fault of the guard, that many more were not 
killed, for they fired upon us for the slightest infraction of prison 
rules, of which we were often ignorant. If a prisoner did not 
happen to hear the bugle sound “taps,” and his light was not im- 
mediately extinguished, the sentinels’always shot through the 
barracks, without any warning whatever. I recollect, that in 
one instance alone, two men, lying peaceably in their blankets, 
were ki'led in this way. Tying up by the thumbs was a pun- 
ishment practiced daily for a very slight infraction of rigid prison 
rules. I have seen men tied up for two and three hours at a 
time, on the coldest winter day, until their arms and hands were 
as black as an African’s. 

The average number of deaths at Fort Delaware, at one time, 
was twenty per diem. Want of food, bad water, absence of 
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clothing‘and insufficient protection made fearful ravages among 
the men. The barracks'were mere shelters.. Each barrack con- 
tained five hundred men. One stove was all that was allowed 
in the coldest winter n®nths. A portion of the prisoners only 
had blankets. Those who could get them were fortunate. They 
were the exception and not the rule. There was a stone walk 
through the centre of the prison yard, upon which sentries had 
their beats. I have known them, in the severest winter nights, 
make bare-footed men double-quick up and down the walk for 
being out of place after “lights-out”, or for some such.trifling 
* offence.’ ; 

R:, who was also a prisoner at Fort Delaware, writes : 

‘During my confinement I gleaned from the unhappy sufferer 
an account of most atrocious torture practiced upon him by Gen- 
eral Schoepf, who was in command. Lieut. H., adjutant in one 
of the battalions of Breckenridge’s division, had written two let- 
ters to friends in the South, and had given them to one of the 
guards who promised to mail them.’ There was nothing either 
particular or important in the letters, although it was in viola- 
tion of prison rules to attempt to get them off. Unfortunately 
they were intercepted, and Lieut. H. and a friend were at once 
summoned before General Schoepf. Lieut. H. acknowledged 
that he had written the letters, but refused to betray the name of 
the guard who had received them. Gen. S., after much abuse, 
declared that he would force the names from him, and handed 
him over to the provost marshal for torture. His hands were 
manacled and piniéned behind his back. He was then suspended 
by the elbows, and kept hanging in the air until he fainted from 
excruciating agony. A surgeon was detailed to watch the opera- 
tion and to replace the shoulders of the unfortunate sufferer when 
they became dislocated. This was repeated several times, after 
which Lieut. H. was placed in solitary confinement for tén days.’ 


ELMIRA, 


w.S., who was.a prisoner at Elmira, states : 
‘The mortality there was frightful. The number of men con- 
fined in this prison-pen ranged from seven to nine thousand. 
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On one day in the autumn of 1864, there were thirty-three 
deaths ; and during my imprisonment the deaths averaged about 
one to every five. : 

‘The rations were miserably" insufficient, and consisted of a.slice 
of bread and piece of meat, salt or fresh, for breakfast, and a 
slice of bread and cup of soup for dinner. This wasall. Upon 
one occasion, a prisoner who was detected searching, in a sewer 
that lead from the hospital cook house, for food to appease the in- 
tense craving of hunger, was fired upon by a sentinel. The ball 
missed him, but entered the gangrene hospital and wounded one 
of the patients in the leg. 

‘One man in my ward was fortunate enough to get hold of a 
dog, which was soon devoured. He was severely punished for 
appeasing hunger in this way. He was tied up by the thumbs, 
his rations were cut down to bread alone, a pork-barrel weighing 
fifty pounds was placed over his head and shoulders, labelled 
“ dog-eater,” and he was forced to march up and down for seven 
hours a day in front of the guard-house, in this way, for two 
weeks. 

‘The small-pox was very violent. On some days there were 
twenty fresh cases. ‘The men were inoculated in a very rough 
manner. They were made to stand up ‘with bared arms; the 
surgeon came along, took up a piece of skin between forefinger 
and thumb, and jobbed his vaccine knife through it. The inoe- 
ulating matter was impure. There was much inflammation after 
this operation. Gangrene frequently made its appearance, and 
in several instances arms had to be amputated. The small-pox 
hospital was within the camp. Those who died of this horrible 
disease were buried in the enclosure, within two hundred yards 
of our mess-hall. Those who died from other causes were 
buried outside. The authorities informed us that the citizens of 
Elmira objected to having, the small-pox corpses brought outside 
the prison lines. Uponseveral occasions, corpses were permit- 
ted to remain on the snow, for want of coffins. 

‘Many deaths occurred from the refusal to give hospital tickets 
to the sick, and from the bad treatment they received in the 
wards. The conduct of incompetent under-surgeons was shock- 
ing and barbarous. Men were often refused hospital passes, 

4 
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when at death’s door.’ There was a great deal of punishment 
for various offences. There was a sweat-box, made like a coffin, 
in which men were shut up, apd in which they could hardly 
breathe. There was much petty persecution. On one occasion, 
when the thermometer was ten degrees below zero, I procured 
some shavings to put in my bed to keep me warm.’ They were 
ordered to be removed by the commandant of the post, who 
said they were too luxurious for a rebel.’ 


CAMP CHASE. 


A released prisoner, writing of the sufferings at Camp Chase, 
Ohio, says : 

‘There were barbarities committed here from which the mind 
shrinks with horror and disgust. One prisoner was shot for 
crossing the dead-line. His body was left lying where it fell, 
until it was nearly devoured by vermin, and the stench became 
so offensive that its removal was ordered. At another time pris- 
oners who had attempted to escape were put on half rations, 
and the ringleaders placed in a dungeon. 

‘This dungeon was made of wood. It was perfectly dark and 
very close. It was raised from the ground and built overa 
mud puddle. There were a few auger holes in the centre of the 
floor, and others immediately above, to let the air escape. In. 
hot weather no constitution could stand this confinement. Men 


saved themselves from suffocation by lying with their noses over 


the auger holes, inhaling the stench from the muddy water be- 
Tow. Men confined here fainted from suffocation and loss of 
blood produced by bleeding of the lungs. 

‘ At one time the rations were greatly reduced, wih the pris- 
oners were allowed just sufficient to keep teen, from absolute 
starvation. Half-famished men fought over their food, like wolves 


- over a carcass. Various other modes of torture were resorted 


to. Gagging and corporeal punishment were matters of every- 
day occurrence. At Tod Barracks, a neighboring prison, one, 
man was hung up by his toes, too far from the ground to obtain 
any support from his hands. During the latter part of 1864, 


* prisoners were marched over the frozen ground in bare feet and 





without coats to their backs, A squad of half-naked prisoners 
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was marched from Tod Barracks to Camp Chase, during the 
coldest nights of 1864, without the slightest necessity. All were 
frozen. Many of them were unable to draw their hands from 
their pockets. The corpses of prisoners were sold and bodies 
taken from the graves for the use of medical colleges and sur- 
geons. This fact is notorious.’ 

S. L. says: 

‘One method of persecution practised here was to refuse 
hospital tickets to prisoners who were seriously ill. These in- 
valids were forced to remain in barracks where there were no 
accommodations whatever. Men scarcely able to walk were 
forced to drag themselves out to the sinks in the severest 
weather, where they were repeatedly found in the morning, 
stark and stiff.’ 


JOHNSON’S ISLAND. 


G. L. writes of this prison, situated on Lake Erie: 

‘ Bread made of inferior flour, which was occasionally sour, was 
issued. The meat was rusty enna or beef neck. Twice in one 
year we had good cuts of beef, but it was so far decayed as to be 
offensive. Odcgasionally we had a few worm-eaten pease, and 
twice I saw some small potatoes. 

‘The hospital was poorly supplied with inferior medicines for 
about half the time. The quarterly supplies of laudanum, mor- 
phia, and a cheap substitute for quinine, which we were told was 
too dear to buy, generally gave out about the seventh week after 
their receipt. Money was tendered from friends i in New York 
to supply the needed drugs, but the permission was refused. 

‘Many of the prisoners were wretchedly clad. Two boxes, 
for which General Archer, himself a prisoner, had succeeded in 
obtaining a special permit, containing one hundred overcoats and 
one hundred and twenty pairs of trowsers, reached Johnson’s 
Island in December. The cold was intense. The thermometer 
stood at 20° below zero. Many of the prisoners had ragged 
trowsers and no coats at all. This clothing was kept in the yard 
for five weeks before it was delivered. The prisoners had one 
blanket apiece. They were not allowed wood enough to keep up 
fires in the scanty supply of stoves, more than twelve out of the 
twenty-four hours. 
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After “taps” — nine o’clock —prisoners were only allowed to 
leave their quarters to go to the sink. At one period, for about 
two months, four or five men were deliberately fired at nightly 
by the sentinels. One sentinel shot into the barracks and 
wounded two men, upon which the prisoners declared that they 
would rather die in attacking their assassins than be thus cruelly 
murdered. This put a check to the shooting. Rats were caught 
in and about the sinks and sold freely. The slop barrels were 

raked and bread crusts were fished out, to be dried in the sun 
' and eaten by men nurtured in comfort and luxury.’ 

J. H., speaking of his experiences in this prison, says :— 

‘The discipline was very severe. Men suffered from want of 
clothing and from want of food. It was a common thing to have 
the scanty rations stopped on men because they would not fall 
promptly into line at roll-call. Men died from want of common 
medicines. Every kind of cruelty was practiced. Men were 
placed in close confinement, were tied up by thé thumbs and 
were made to stand on one foot, holding the other up with one of 
their hands, and pointing with a finger of the other to the ground. 
Men were wantonly killed on slight pretexts. On one occasion, 
a sentinel seeing’ a light from the hospital shinimg through one 
of the prison buildings, after “taps,” mistook it for a light in 

quarters. He fired through the windows: and wounded one or 
two men.’ 


, MORRIS ISLAND AND FORT PULASKI. 

G..H. says :— 

‘Our men were assassinated by the negro troops who guarded 
us. More were not shot because we were so exceedingly careful, 
Col. Owings was deliberately murdered. He*was lame and 
could*not walk as fast as he was ordered, on return to quarters. 
He was shot, and died soon after. Several others were shot.’ 

B. 8. D. writes:— ' 

‘Our rations consisted of ten ounces of hard-tack, full of worms, * 
two ounces of salt beef, half a pint of beef soup, and half a pint 
of boiled rice. At one time our bread ration was cut off and 
half a pint of mush, made of spoiled corn meal, substituted. 
One of the men on one occasion picked one. hundred. and fifty 
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worms out of three rations of this meal. The rations were not 
sufficient to sustain life.’ 

Some of these prisoners were removed to Fort Pulaski, Ga. 
Others were taken to Hilton Head. G. H. writes from Fort 
Pulaski: * ‘TI have never before beheld so much suffering. About 
one half of the prisoners have the scurvy in its most violent 
form. We bury constantly one and two each day. The sour 
wormy meal does the work bravely. Out of 282 men 82 have 
died in 42 days.’ 

B. 8. D. writes of Hilton Head, S. C.: 

‘Our rations were ten ounces of spoiléd corn meal and half a 
pint of pickles. We were restricted to this by order of Gen. 
Foster, commanding the district. He refused to permit us to 
receive aid from our friends. We lived on these rations for forty- 
two days. The result of this treatment was, that fifty of the 
six hundred died, and, when the rest of us were transferred to 
Fort Delaware, one hundred and fifty were sent to the hospital, 
most of them suffering from scurvy in its most aggravated form.’ 

The facts recorded above were collected without any particular 
care or effort, and were furnished from time to time by the par- 
ties, without any knowledge that they were to be made public. 
They give in reality but a faint idea of the individual sufferings 
endured by gallant gentlemen, or witnessed by them, of which 
no written statement has as yet been made. More detailed 
_ and accurate accounts of the cruelties practised in Northern forts 
and jails could readily be collected from hundreds of former 
captives for the purpose of publication. Enough, however, has 
‘been told to show the extreme persecutions to which Confederate 
prisoners of war were subjected. Many were killed outright. 
Thousands. died, and many more took the oath of allegiance to 
obtain relief from tortures they could not endure. One young 
man, who had beeri confined for a long period in,one of these 
forts, was recaptured soon after his exchange. He took the oath 
of allegiange rather than return to prison. ‘I know’, said he, 
‘TI have disgraced’ myself, and that my family will refuse to re- 
ceive me, but I feel that I have not the strength to bear up. 
again under the ills of prison life.’ 

It must be borne in mind that there was no excuse whatever 
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for the systematic ill-treatment which Southern prisoners re- 
ceived at the hands of the Federals. In the North, supplies 
were abundant, clothing was plenty, and both, were freely and 
gratuitously offered by citizens of Maryland and Kentucky, and 
indeed of New York and other Northern States. Mediciness 
could be readily obtained. Transportation was easy. There 
was no deficiency of men for police duty, and no difficulty. in 
guarding prisoners and preventing their escape, without resorting 
to torture and assassination for the purpose of intimidation. In 
the South, on the contrary, people were put to the greatest straits. 
Houses were bared of their carpets to supply coverings for the 
soldiers in the field. Churches were stripped of their cushions: 
to provide couches for the wounded in the hospitals. Medicines 
could only be had at exorbitant rates, and then only in small 
quantities, the Federal Government having inaugurated a most 
cruel precedent in declaring them, together with surgical instru- 
ments, contraband of war. ‘Transportation became difficult, as 
the railroads wore out, and, during the latter part of the war, 
many of the supplies for the Army of Virginia had to be wag- 
_oned three hundred miles, over country roads. Men were spared 
from the field with the greatest difficulty, every soldier under 
arms being required, in fact, to do the duty of two or three men, 
and it was impossible to detail any large or even sufficient force 
to guard prisoners. . 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties, notwithstanding the 
outrages committed by Northern troops, and the cruelties com- 
mitted by Northern jailors, it is a fact well known to the inti- 
mate friends of Mr. Davis, that he persistently turned a deaf 
ear to the entreaties of extreme men, and that he steadfastly re- 
fused to inaugurate in the Confederacy a system of persecution, 
which was utterly repugnant to every ‘sentiment of his nature, 
and to the feelings of every brave and high-toned leader in the 
South. The fact is, that it was the intention and desire of the 
Confederate Government to provide for its prisoners of war as it 
did for its own men. When, howéver, there was a scarcity of 
food, the preference was naturally given to Southern soldiers in 
the field. Speaking of the difficulty of providing even for these, 
Maj. Gen. Heth said; ‘If the soldiers last winter under my com- 
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mand had been in prison, and had been restricted to the rations 
allowed them, they would have been found.miserably insufficient. 
Some days they had rio meat; at other times they had no meal. 
I myself have repeatedly gone to my horse’s feed-trough and 
robbed him of corn, which I parched to appease’‘my hunger. Had 
my men been in confinement, their sufferings would have been 
intense. But they were in the open air; they were free; they 
were active; they were constantly skirmishing ; they had oppor- 
tunities of amusing themselves, and they had other things to 
think about besides their own personal discomforts. Had it 
“been otherwise, the troops of my division would have been deci- 
mated by disease.’ 

‘For more than four years the Northern press was seiuialiols 
and the truth was not only. persistently concealed, but was w ‘a 
fully perverted. Much as we have heard of the hinenate of war, 
we have as yet formed no adequate conception of the vindictive 
malignity with which the South was persecuted, or of the inhu- 
manities which were perpetrated by officers of the Federal army, 
under countenance of and by instruction from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Did-our space permit, we would append as a fit closing 
.to this, article a statement made by the Rev. Dr. Bachman, of 
. South Carolina, in regard to the ravages committed by Gen. 
Sherman’s army, published in October, 1865, in the Philadel- 
phia Lutheran, and reprinted in the Baltimore Gazette. We 
can only refer to it. It was, we are positively assured, not 
in the slightest degree ov eoiilaeirs. The history of the invasion 
of Pennsylvania by the forces under Gen. Lee has already been 
given to the world by Northern journalists. The conduct of the 
Southern troops in that State stands out in bold and striking 
contrast, when compared with that of the troops under Gen. 
Sherman i in their march through South Carolina. Its history is 
a sad comment upon the tuatinetes of the Northern people. We 
are almost staggered in the effort to believe that the incidents 
narrated by Dr. Bachman can have happened in a civilized age, 
or that the fiendish acts of which he was an eye-witness could 
have been perpetrated by men -pretending to profess Christian 
principles. Such revelations sadly shake our faith in the moral 
progress of the human race. 
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Art. III.—Salem Witchcraft ; with an Atcount of Salem Vil- 
lage, and a History of Opinions on Witchcraft and Kindred 
Subjects. By Charles W. Upham. Boston: Wiggin and 
Lunt. 1867. 


Among the many subjects that are often referred to and but 
little understood, the Witchcraft delusion in Salem occupies a 
conspicuous place. Thanks to the long and careful labors of Mr. 
Upham, we are now provided with full and authentic informa-— 
tion on the subject. The author of these volumes seems indeed 
to have spared no pains in investigating every point that could 
throw light on that extraordinary series of events, and -he has 
placed the results of his labors before us in a narrative at once 
circumstantial, impartial, and in the highest degree dramatic. 

Mr. Upham is perhaps'a little too diffuse in unimportant mat- 
ters. It was hardly worth while to devote so much space to the 
description of the mode of felling trees, making roads, sawing 
logs, kindling fires, or trapping rabbits, in all which we discover 
no peculiarities distinguishing them from the practice of our own 
time ; and we could have dispensed with a few very crude and 
altogether gratuitous references to the politics of the present day. 
But the narrative itself is given with such. clearness and vivacity, 
and corroborated with such fulness of testimony, that we follow 
it with unflagging interest and implicit confidence. 

In the year 1623 a party of colonistssailed from England t to 
New England for the purpose of establishing a fishery on the 
coast. They were Separatists, or Puritans, in creed ; and the fa- 
cilities offered for the enjoyment of their peculiar faith without 
molestation, no doubt codperated with the honorable desire of 
honest gain, in determining. them to this expatriation. They were 
somewhat discouraged by various ill-fortunes, and in 1626 re- 
moved their settlement from its first station at Cape Ann, to a 
place called Naumkeag, four or five leagues further south-west. 
Still discouragements continued, and the friends and patrons of 
the settlement, in England, resolv ed to mend matters by procur- 
ing an extensive grant of lands, and giving it the imposing title 
of acolony. Six patentees obtained from the Crown a tract of 
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land reaching from three miles north of the Merrimac to three 
miles south of the Charles, and ‘from the Atlantic to the West- 
ern Ocean’. John Endicott, one of the six, brought out a small 
party ‘of colonists, and took the government of the colony, 
changing its name from Naumkeag to Salem, that is, Peace. 
Other settlers followed, chiefly of the same religious views — 
for the profession of any other they rendered extremely uncom- 
fortable to the professor—and in the course of years Salem be- 
came an important town. Those of its inhabitants who pre- 
ferred agricultural pursuits, took up land in its vicinity, and 
soon substantial farm-houses were built on the higher ground to 
the west of the town, and gradually thickened, to a village. 
‘ These colonists and their descendants seem to have inherited 
and perpetuated the most characteristic type of Puritanism, with 
all its merits and a full share of its defects. Brave, energetic, 
“frugal, and industrious, they cleared away the primeval forest, 
built thenfselves substantial houses of wood, broke up the stony 
and ungrateful soil, and planted farms and orchards, which they 
were ready at all times to defend against the hostile tribes of sa~ 
vages that surrounded them. Their untiring activity and thrifty 
husbandry produced their natural fruits, and as far.as material 
well-being was concerned, the settlement prospered exceedingly. 
Not that their spiritual welfare was neglected: on the contrary 
the Puritans were preéminently a God-fearing people—much 
more than a God-loving people. With an austere code of 
morals and a theology founded on the Jewish more than on the 
Christian dispensation, their religion consisted rather in the ob- 
servance of a minute and burdensome ceremonial law, and rigid 
orthodoxy on abstract doctrinal points, than in the love of God and 
man as inculcated by the Saviour. The yoke which Christ had 
cast off from the necks of His people, they voluntarily resumed, 
and imposed, as far as possible, upon all with whom they had to 
do. This assimilation to the Hebrew type was perhaps more 
perfect in the American settlements than in the Old World. 
Like the Hebrews, they were God’s chosen and peculiar people, 
led from the house of bondage into a few land which they were 
to conquer and to possess forever, and which was peopled by idol- 
‘ atrous tribes whom they had the Divine warrant to dispossess 
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and exterminate. Like the Hebrews again, they gave to the 
elders and. leaders of the congregation authgrity to correct minor 
moral delinquencies, while they closely scrutinised and unhesi- 
tatingly interfered in each other’s most private and domestic af- 
fairs. In one point, however, their Northern temperament kept 
them from assimilation to the Jewish model. The gloom of 
their creed and austerity of their lives were brightened by none 
of the glow and joyance in which the ardent and passionate 
Jewish nature delighted. They had no stately Temple nor gor- 
geous ceremonial, no brilliant festivals of national exultation, 

n6 dances of young men and maidens, no sound of the timbrel 
and harp in all thgir dwellings. 

A bigotry even narrower than that of the Jews, Aeieeul all 
their lives and cast a lurid glare over the future. By their stern 
creed, God had created the nations of the earth, not merely to 
be the spoil and the servants of His chosen people, but as the * 
victims of Hiseternal wrath. To the elect themselves He ap- 
peared rather as a jealous, exacting and vindictive tyrant, than a 
merciful and long-suffering Father. Slight derefictions of duty 
He visited with awful judgments, and His hand, armed with 
vengeance, was ever stretched above their heads. To all the 
rest, the superstitions of the age, of which they partook in full 
measure, surrounded them with the terrors of the realms of dark- 
ness. Though Satan was bound, ‘his chain’, as they phrased it, 
‘might be lengthened’, and himself with all his infernal hosts 
allowed to wreak their fury upon the saints. Believing as they 
did that the savages around them were in yery deed worshippers 
of the Devil, that their medicine-men and pow-wows were war- 
locks and wizards, and their grotesque ceremonies veritable con- 
jurations, they felt that their position was that of an out-post 
more than usually exposed to diabolic inroads, and were ready 
at any moment to credit any reported outbreak of the fury of 
the Evil One. 

In the village of Salem circumstances so worked as to turn 
all these influences into one channel, and give them in-one di- 
rection so fearful an impétus as to drive a whole community into 
frenzy, and bring about one of the most cruel tragedies in the 
annals of human suffering and crinte. 
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The village seems to have been cursed with a peculiarly nar- 
row provincialism, with a singularly litigious and wrangling 
spirit, and with an unusual rancor and vindictiveness for petty 
grievances. They had squabbles with the adjacent villages, 
with the mother-church, and with the General Court. The nu- 
merous and influential Putnam family are conspicuously oppres- 
sive and tyrannical to their weakef neighbors. Nathaniel 
Putnam carried on for years systematic encroachments upon the 
lands of his neighbors Endicott and Nurse, and harrassed them 
to such an extent as to drive Endicott almost, or quite to insan- 
ity. Nurse, who seems to have been a man of more fortitude, 
was destined to feel a more terrible vengeance. In this matter 
the whole village took sides, and many animosities' and heart- 
.burnings were enkindled. Closed in, as it were, with the gen- 
eral feeling that the whole world was against them, and each 
man with a party feud, or private grudge against some neighbor, 
their bitterness of spirit seems to have become concentrated toa 
peculiarly venomous malignity. It may have been a conscious- 
ness of this state of things that led to their petition for an inde- 
pendent church, they being, as they said, ‘in a fair way to be- 
come worse than the heathen around them’. In an unlucky day 
for them the petition was granted. 

_ Their first minister was James Bayley of Newbury, a man of 
blameless character and: unimpeachable orthodoxy. From some 
cause or other — we cannot see what — an opposition was raised 
against him. His opponents were in a small minority, but a 
strong’ part of the Putnam influence was on their side, and 
although the General Court decided in Mr. Bayley’s favor, his 
enemies carried the day, and he retired from the parish. This, 
however, so far from being a settlement of their difficulties, was 
but the beginning of trouble. Mrs. Bayley had brought with 

_her to the village a younger sister who married one of the Put- 
nams, and this connection with the minister introduced division 
into this influential family. The animosities thus engendered 
continued to rankle, and Mr. Bayley’s, friends indylged their 
spleen in neglect or ill-treatment of his successor, Mr. Burroughs, 
aman in all respects too good for his fanatical and malignant 
congregation, and whose life was as innocent as his end was cruel. 
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They held back his stipend until his family was in want of the 
necessaries of life, and when in sheer despair he abandoned the 
parish, had him Summoned before the Court for a settlement of 
accounts. At this it appeared that there was a considerable sum 
still due him, yet one of the Putnams attached him by the mar- 
shal and gave him into custody for a trifling debt for some 
‘articles purchased for his wife’s funeral, which debt Putnam 
afterwards owned had been paid long before. 

Their next minister was a Mr. Deodat Lawson; but to such a 
pass had matters come, that, though he remained in the village for 
about three years, he could get no regular consent to his ordina- 
tion, and so retired from the scene to reappear flamingly at a 
later period: ‘During all this time there were endless contro- 
versies, quarrels and grudges among the various members. of the 
congregation, so that the whole parish, so inappropriately named 
of Peace, was like a seething caldror. 

In their next minister, however, Mr. Samuel Parris, they 
found their master. As bigoted and fanatical as the worst among 
them, he added to these qualities a keen eye to his own interest, 
the knack of driving a close bargain,— derived probably from 
his mercantile experience, for he had been a West India trader, 
—and an arrogant aud domineering spirit which led him to 
magnify his office and carry matters with a high hand. Warned 
by the mishaps of his predecessors, he bound the parish by close 
stipulations on all points connected with his salary and perqui- 
sites, and_was highly incensed at their proposing even the 
slightest modification of the terms he had dictated. He even 
aimed at acquiring a fee-simple of the parsonage house and lands, 
and procured a promise to that effect from ansll-advised com- 
mittee, who afterwards found that they had gone too far, and 
that the property was inalienable. Deacon Ingersoll, who had 
been on this committee, endeavored to retrieve the error at his . 
own expense, by conveying to Mr. Parris a piece of property of 
his own of equal value, which the minister willingly accepted, 
but neither relinquished his object nor condoned the offence. 
By some hand or other an entry was made upon the record to 
the effect that by an almost unanimous vote the entail on the 
parsonage property had been annulled and the property conveyed 
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to Mr. Parris, and when this fraudulent proceeding became 
known, there was a general outbreak of indignation. 

In addition to these doings he began to exercise his pastoral of- 
fice in a particularly‘arbitrary and offensive manner, aggrandising 
in every possible way his own influence by ecclesiastical censures, 
vexatious interferences, and uncalled-for interpositions of author- 
ity. It was unfortunate for the village that such a minister 
came among them at a time when it would appear there was a 
sincere wish to accommodate old differences, forget past griev- 
ances, and begin a new and more harmonious life. Mr. Parris 
was not the man-to aid them in any such endeavors. Their 
quarrels were all clear gain to him: by taking sides in some, he 
secured powerful and devoted partisans ; by citing the parties in 
others before the church — or rather before a selected portion of 
it — he added a judicial weight to his position. But his selfish 
and grasping nature went too far: they might have submitted to 
his tyranny, but they revolted against his incessant and unreason- 
able pecuniary demands. A strong opposition was raised against 
him, and would have proved too strong for him, had not a ‘new, 
strange, and terrible weapon been suddenly placed in his grasp, 
which he knew how to use with fearful effect. 

We have gone at some length into these details, because they 
are necessary to a comprehension of the events that followed. 

The Witchcraft delusion was not a mysterious and isolated phe- 
nomenon, a sudden epidemic of insanity, as is often thought, nor 
yet was it an outbreak of the powers of darkness as believed at 
the time: the way was prepared for it by the character and tem- 
pers of the people, and it was managed with equal skill and 
malignity by unseen hands to gratify private malice or -promote 
personal aggrandisement. ; 

This was the condition of things at the latter part of the year 
1691. There had been a few sporadic cases of witclfcraft in and 
about Boston for ten years or more, and recently the dextef®us 
tricks of some ‘ possessed’ children had deceived vain-glorious 
foolish Cotton Mather, who wrote a book about them which pro 
duced a good deal of agitation. There may have been a belief 
among the Salem villagers that there was about to be another 
‘lengthening of Satan’s chain’, and that they were on the verge 
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of a tremendous struggle between the Powers of light and dark- 
ness..: 

About this time ‘a circle of young girls was formed, who were 
in the habit of meeting at Mr. Parris’s house for the purpose of 
practising palmistry and other arts of fortune-telling, and of be- 
coming experts in the wonders of necromancy, magic, and spirit- 
ualism.’ (Vol. II.,p.2.) Now herein lies the darkest mystery 
of the whole affair. How these girls could, for months, practise 
these arts—and especially such performances as they afterwards 
publicly exhibited—in Mr. Parris’s house without his know- 
ledge; or how that rigidly orthodox minister could allow such 
practices if he knew of them; and how, in either case, in such a 
prying, gossiping village the scandal did not get abroad,—is to 
us perfectly inexplicable. It does not appear that any of the 
accused, when challenged to account for the strange actions of 
the ‘ afflicted’ on any other ground than diabolical possession, 
gave arty such explanation; and we should be glad if Mr. Up- 
ham had been a little more explicit on this point. 

There were some nine or .ten of these girls, the youngest only 
nine years of age, and the eldest, twenty. Among them were a 
daughter and a niece of the minister himself, and a daughter and. 
aservant of Thomas Putnam. Three of them had been servants 
in the families of persons whom they afterwards denounced. 
There were also two Indian slaves belonging to Mr. Parris — 
‘John Indian’ and his wife ‘ Tituba’— originally from the 
Spanish West Indies or Central America, and our author con- 
jectures with plausibility that these savages taught the girls some 
of the strange ceremonies or jugglery practised by their barbar- 
ous tribes. : 

They began by ‘strange actions, exclamations and contortions. 
They would creep into holes . . . . put themselves into odd 
and unnatttral postures, make wild and antic gestures, and utter 
if€oherent and unintelligible sounds. .They would be seized 
with spasms, drop insensible to the floor, or writhe in agony, 
‘suffering dreadful tortures, and uttering loud and piercing out- 
cries.’ (p. 6.) The village was, naturally enough, thrown by 
these strange phenomena into a state of great excitement, which 
rapidly passed into panic terror when, by a.committee of minis- 
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ters, the girls were solemnly pronounced bewitched. ‘Satan’s 
chain had been lengthened’ then, in very deed, and the hosts of 
Hell were about to break loose upon them! Prayer-meetings 
were held in the minister’s and other houses, in which fervent 
supplications were pouredgforth for their deliverance from the 
impending wrath, while at intervals the ‘ possessed’ who were 
present would burst out into frenzied shrieks and writhe in hid- 
eous convulsions. ‘Society was dissolved into a wild and excited 
crowd. Men and women left their fields, their houses, their 
labor and employments, to witness the unveiling of the demoniac 
power, and to behdld the workings of Satan himself upon the . 
victims of his wrath.’ (p. 10.) 

A loud clamor arose for the names of the witches, and the girls, 
after holding back for some time, denounced three : Sarah Good, 
Sarah Osburti, and the Indian woman Tituba; and these were ac- 
cordingly-arrested and brought before the magistrates, who, on 
account of the multitude of eager spectators, held their sittings 
in the meeting-house. “Sarah Good was a well-chosen victim 
upon whom to make their first experiment. ‘She was a forlorn, 
friendless, and forsaken creature, broken down by wretchedness 
of condition and ill-repute.’ Sarah Osburn was a woman of 
property and good character, but appears to have lost caste with 
the villagers by a third marriage with an emigrant employed on 
her farm. She had for a long time been bed-ridden. 

The examinations of the accused were conducted in a peculiar 
fashion. The magistrates at once assumed their guilt, and used 
every art to entrap, persuade, or terrify them into confession. 
The witnesses, or ‘ afflicted children’ were allowed to interpose 
with suggestions, accusations, or additional testimony at their 
pleasure: there was no sifting of the evidence, no cross-examina- 
tion; their contradictions of themselves and of each other were 
not considgred as impairing their credit. If the accused had at 
any time done them wrong, it was decisive proof of her malice 
against them: if they had wronged the accused, their present 
sufferings were her revenge. The witnesses diversified the pro- 
ceediggs from time to time by falling into convulsions and burst- 
ing out again with fresh charges. ‘ All the above-said children 
then present’, say the minutes of Sarah Good’s examination, 
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‘accused her face to face; upon which they were all dreadfully 
tortured and tormented for a short space of time ; and the afflic- 
_ tion and tortures being over, they charged said Sarah Good again 
that she had so tortured them, and came to them and did it, al- 
though she was personally then keply at a considerable distance 
from them.’ (p. 15.) 

Thus every avenue of escape was closed. If the witch could 
bé in two places at once, what defence was there in the most in- 
contestable proof of an alibi ?— nay, as we see, they even declared 
that in the very court itself, while all eyes beheld her in the 
. eustody of the officers, she came to them and tortured them— 
and court and spectators believed it. 

While Sarah Good and Sarah Osburn firmly denied all the 
charges, the Indian woman Tituba made an ample confession. 
She had helped to hurt the children; she had had interviews 
with evil spirits in the likenesses of men, hogs, dogs, and cats ; 
and she charged the chief agency in the affair upon Good and 
Osburn, whose attendant familiars she described, and upon two 
other women and a man, whom she would not name. Her state- 
ments were frequently corroborated by the girls, and no suspicion 
of collusion seems to have entered the minds of the magistrates. 
She was finally remanded to prison, where she remained for a 
year, and was at last sold for her jail-fees. She afterwards 
alleged that her master, Mr. Parris, had compelled her by threats 
and ill-usage to make her confession and accusation; but no 
confidence can be placed in any of her statements. 

Hitherto the accusers had selected their victims out of no 
especial malice, so far as we can perceive, but because they were 
persons against whom there was an already existing prejudice, 
and who could be denounced with safety ; now, emboldened by 
success, they struck at higher game, and revenged a personal 
affront. To the eager clamor that arose, demanding the names 
of the ‘other women’, they yielded in part by naming Mrs. 
Martha Corey. This lady, ‘a woman of notable piety, a profes- 
sor of religion, and a member of the church’, seems to have 
joined to a truly devout character, an unusual elevation of mind, 
a freedom from the grosser forms of superstition, and a clear, in- 
telligent brain. She disapproved of the whole affair, said that 
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‘the magistrates’ eyes were blinded’, and openly expressed her 
disbelief in the ‘ afflicted children’. She refused to attend the 
examinations, the scenes at which outraged at once her feelings, 
her reason, and her religion, and devoted herself to prayer and 
devotional exercises at her dwn house. A woman of her charac- 
ter and standing was too dangerous an enemy to be neglected; 
and with an audacity that indicates, even at this state of the pro- 
ceedings, some powerful secret influence upon which the girls re- 
lied, they denounced her as a witch. Upder the examinations 
she behaved with equal courage, composure and good sense, de- 
nying the absurd charges, pointing out the insufficiency of the 
evidence of ‘distracted children’, and resting upon her well 
known good character afid Christian life.» But this availed her 
nothing: if forlorn creatures like Sarah Good tallied more nearly 
with the popular idea of the witeh, on the other hand it was be- 
lieved,that in tHe latter days Satan would have especial power 
over the elect. -The higher her religious standing, the more 
likely was it that she should be an object of diabolic temptation. 
The magistrates also had a grudge against her on account of that 
saying of hers that ‘their eyes were blinded’, which rankled in’ 
their’ souls. 

The examinations .proceeded: as usual: the accusers fell into 
horrible convulsions at every glance ef her eye or movement of 
her body, but were ‘instantly relieved by causing her to touch 
thém ; thus marking herout as the unquestionable cause of their 
sufferings. When her hands were held, they had some ease; 
but if they were loosed, or if she bit her lip, as she had a habit 
of doing, their agonies returned. Sometimes they were not 
sharp-sighted enough, and had to be prompted : —‘ the marshal 
said, “she hath bit her lip”, and immediately the afflicted were 
in ‘an uproar’. (p. 49.) «Mrs. Corey, like the rest, was committed 
to Salem jail. 

At this point we see clearly the entrance of that secret influence 
to whichawe have alluded. It was now evident that here was 
an engine of tremendous and irresistible power, that could be 
wielded for any purpose, however selfish or vindictive. From 
Martha Corey’s examination it was plain that no position, how- 
ever high, no. life, however saint-liké, could protect the innocent. 

5 
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Mrs. Rebecca Nurse was an aged lady of infirm health, the 
mother of a large family, a Christian woman of such sincere 
piety and meekness of disposition that we can hardly conceive 
she could have made an enemy during all her long and blameless 
life. But her husband was the man whose lands the ,Putnams 
had coveted ; several of her kinsmen had sided with the Tops- 
field men in a quarrel between the villages; they had opposed 
- Mr. Bayley, which was.another affront to the Putnams, and the 
family generally were@mderstood to look with no favor on the 
witchcraft proceedings. 

Some of Mrs. Nurse’s friends, hearing that her name was be- 
ginning to.be whispered about among the accusers and their par- 
tisans, called upon hem They found her in a weak and Suffer- . 
ing condition, but with her heart filled with pious resignation, 
and comforting promises of Scripture tipon her lips. The topic 
‘of the afflicted girls at Mr. Parris’s being broached, she expressed 
great sympathy for them, and said that she had supplicated God 
in their behalf. When informed that she ‘had been spoken of’, 
she was naturally enough amazed, but uttered no exclamation 
of impatience or indignation, merely wondering ‘what sin she 
had been guilty of that God should lay such an econo upon 
’ her in her old age’. 

A warrant was soon issued against her, and she was brought 
before the magistrates. The accusers went through with their 
usual performances: she simply avowed her innocence and ap- 
pealed to the Almighty Judge.. The magistrates were touched 
with pity, and there were probably some signs of sympathy in 
the crowd, when Thomas Putnam’s wife burst out with a furious 
denunciation, raving like a maniac. The poor woman raised — 
her hands to heaven, praying, ‘“O-Lord help me!”. Instantly 
the whole company of the affiicted children were “ grievously 
vexed” ’, The magistrates hardened their hearts again, and the 
examination proceeded. To their leading questions and various 
stratagems she only replied that she was innocent — that she did 
not know what to think — that she verily believed the girls were 
bewitched. Mrs. Putnam, who displayed peculiar virulence 
against this prisoner,"made a minute declaration how ‘ Rebecca 

Nurse had appeared to her on several occasions, and horribly tor- 
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tured her’. The prisoner could only answer, ‘“I cannot help it: 
the Devil may appear in my shape”’. No one seems to have beer 
struck with the force of this answer, hor with the illogicality, 
even from their own point of view, of«the whole proceedings. 
Why were girls who avowed their familiarity with evil spirits 
to be admitted as testimony against aged Christians of, unspotted 
life? Why should the prisoners repeat their inflictiens even in 
court, when it was suge to be followed by instant denunciation ? 
What more likely than that Satan should assume their forms for 
the purpose of wreakihg his wrath upon Christian professors? 
Bit the magistrates seem to have been bereft of reason, as the 
instigators of the cruelty were devoid of pity. 
The next prisoner was a little child not five years old —Dor- 
: cas, the little daughter of poor SaraffGood. The girls denounced 
her as usual, and showed the marks of her little teeth where she 
had bitten them. The poor little creature was sent to Boston 
«jail to join her mother, and was doubtless put in irons. _ 

At this*timeg the former miinister, Mr. Lawson, had come to 
Salem to take a hand in the matter. He conversed with Mr. 
Parris and the afflicted girls, and was present at some of the ex- 
aminations. On the 24thof March, 1692, he preached a sermon, 

which he afterwards published in England. It is *full of per- 
verted texts of Scripture, false reasonings, and appeals to the 
passions, and has a kind of. wild eloquence about it that must 
have powerfully moved his excited hearers. He lays down the 
whole doctrigg of witchcraft,+terrifies the people with awful dg- 
nunciations, and urges them on in their ferocious work. 

About this time it seems to have struck Mr. Parris that his 
Own position was not perfectly secure. Other denouncers might 
start up, or the girls might be induced to ‘cry out upon’ himor 
his friends. Indeed some persons had already been tampering 
with his Witnesses and questioning them. This must be put a 
stop to. He pitched upon ‘Sister Mary Sibley’, a. foolish 
woman who had been trying a little’ witch-finding on her own * 
account with ‘John Indian’. Her he solemnly and terribly re- 
buked before the congregation, and compelled her to a public act 
of contrition. After this, no outsiders ventured to meddle, and 
Mr. Parris and his friends behind the scenes kept their witnesses 
well in their own hands. 
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By this time the government of Massachusetts had taken up 
the matter, and Deputy-governor Danforth came to Salem to 
hold a Council, before which honorable tribunal the next two 
victims were brought. These were Sarah Cloyse and Elizabeth 
Procter. The general features of all these examinations were 
the same, '«but the witnesses usually contrived to have some new 
horror for their greed} audience, and to drop some pregnant hints 
for future use. They began now to speal#of general meetings 
of witches at which they Kad been present, where a hideous and 
infernal ‘sacrament’ of ‘red bread and ted wine’— doubtless 
meaning human flesh and blood — had been partaken of, and at 
which sundry mysterious personages had been present, whose 
names they did not reveal. 

Mary Warren, one of the principal accusers, now commenced 
a singular drama. She expressed dissent from the rest, and 
finally declared that the whole was.a deception. The girls in- | 
stantly denounced her and she was arrested. -At first she insisted * 
that they did but dissemble ; then wavered, and finally pretended 
to have a tremendous and protracted struggle with Satan, from 
which*emerging af last victorious, she again joined the ranks of 
the accusers. She had yielded for a while to diabolic tempta- 
tions, she explained, and ‘only after an awful wrestle with the 
powers of darkness had been able to free her soul.» Whether 
she had really yielded to some compunction and wished to check 
the frightful proceedings, and was terrified back when she found 
her own life at stake; or whether it swas. a de@ laid plan to 
strengthen still further their hold on the populay credulity, can, 
not now be certainly known. After this interlude she became 
one of the fiercest accusers, and denunciations and arrests fell 
thick and fast. 

* 1 It is amusing to see iow nature asserts itself. Near the commencement of his 

first volume, Mr. Upham, in a quite uncalled-for fashion, rings a few changes on 
the hackneyed Radical cant of ‘ equal rights’, ‘ this is not the white man’scountry’, 
&c. &c. But in his account of the examination of Sarah Cloyse, he says, ‘John 
Indian [when the accusers were going through with their performances] used to 
gonfine his achievements to tumbling, and rolling his ugly body about the floor’. 
.... ‘The horrid monstrousness of their charges against Sarah Cloyse, of 
having bitten the flesh of the Indian brute”, &c. (p. 105.) 

There is no evidence that the Indian was especially ugly ; and the charge of biting 
was one constantly brought by the witnesses; but our author having got weil 


warmed with his narrative, forgets the ‘ fhan-and-brother’ formula, and the natural 
aversion to the inferior race rises honestly to the surface. 
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At one point there was a slight check to the proceedings: in 
the examination of Nehemiah Abbot there was some contradic- 
tion among the withesses, and some of them-wavered. The re-— 
sult was that Abbott was cleared. There seemed a chance of a 
reaction towards mercy.. At this Thomas Putnam wrote a mys- 
terious letter to the magistrates intended to stimulate them te 
further exertfons, and hinting at certain awful secrets in his pos- 
session. In due time a warrant was procured for the arrest of 
Mr. Burroughs, their fornier minister, now quietly living at a 
distant border settlement on the coast of Maine. Thomas Put- 
nam’s previous ill-treatment of him will be remembered, but he 
could not be satisfied with less than ‘his blood. Abundance of 
testimony was ready, as was but natural, since this was Thomas 
Putnam’s especial victim. Mr. Burroughs, though a small man, 
had always been remarkable for personal strength, and some 
athletic feats of his were now recalled and considered proofs of 
diabolic powers. The witnesses threw themselves into the case 
with energy. The apparitions of dogs, cats, and birds had be- 
come somewhat familiar to the public, but new horrors, propor- 
tioned to the magnitude of the criminal, were now to be brought 
forth. The spectres of the murdered were to arise, in all the 
horrors of the tomb, point to their gaping wound’ and cry for 

“vengeance upon their murderer. This part of the evidence Ann 

Putnam, Thomas Putnam’s daughter, herself undertook, having 
doubtless received the necessary information from Mercy Lewis, 
another of the accusers, who had been years before in Mr. Bur- 
roughs’s service. . 

She déposéd that on the 20th of April she saw the app: ition 
of Mr. Burroughs, who grievously tortured her to compel her - 
‘to write in his book’, that is, to sign’ a compact with Satan, 
which she ‘refused with loud outcries’. Hethen declared ‘that 
he had had three wives, and that he had bewitched the two first 
to death’; also that he had killed Mrs. Lawson and her child, as 
well as ‘a great many soldiers atthe eastward’; ‘that he had 
made Abigail Hobbs a witch, and several witches more’. ‘He 
also told me that he was above a witch: he was a conjurer’. 
Her father and others corroborated this testimony: that is, they 
had heard her ‘ outcries ’. 
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The ingenious malignity .of this evidence is worthy of notjce. 
His ‘murders of a great many soldiers’, are placed, with a 
vagueness that precluded confutation, away ‘at the eastward ’. 
He is elevated a degree higher in the infernal hierarchy, than the 
poor victims whom they had hitherto brought forward, that he 

. * ‘might have less chance of escape ;. for there is no passion so blind, 
so’ deaf, and so crtiel as fear. As the ‘maker of witches #, the 
infatuated people were taught to see in him the author of all their 

. woes, their great arch-enemy. But even this testimony could be’ 
improved, and a few days later this child of twelve years "made 
the following additional deposition :— 


‘On the 8th of May, at evening, I saw the apparition of Mr. George Burroughs, 
who grievously tortured me and asked me to write in his book, which I refused. 
He then told me that his two first wives.would appear to -me presently and tell me 
a great many lies, but I should not helieve them. Then immediately appeared to 
‘me the ‘forms of two women in winding-sheets, and napkins about their heads, at 
which I was greatly affrighted; and they turned their faces towards Mr. Bur- 

* roughs, and looked very red and angry, and told him that he had been a cruel 
man to them, and that their blood did cry for vengeance against him;. and also 
that they should be clothed with white robes in heaven, when he should be cast 

* into hell; and immediately he vanished away. And as soon as he was gone, the 
twé women turned their faces towards me and looked as pale as a white wall; and 
told me that they were Mr. Burroughs’s two first wives, and that he had murdered 
them. -And one of*them told me that she was his first wife, and he stabbed her 
under the left,arm, and pnt a pjece of sealing-wax on the wound. And she pulled 
aside the winding-sheet and showed me the place; and alse told me thaf she was 
in the house where Mr. Parris now lives, when it was done. And the other told 
me that Mr. Burroughs and that wife which he hath now, killed her in the vessel 
as she was coming to see her friends, because they would have one another. And 
they both charged me that I shouid tell*these things to the magistrates before Mr. 
Burroughs’s face; and if he did not own them, they did not know but they should 
appear there. This morning also, Mrs. Lawson and her daughter Anfi appeared 
to me, whom I knew, and told me Mr. Burroughs murdered them. This morning 
also, appeared ‘to me another woman in a winding-sheet, and told nie that'she was 
Goodman Fuller’s first wife, and Mr. Busroughs killed her because there was some 
difference between her husband ‘and him.’ (pp. 154-5.) ‘ 


By this time the officers despatched to seize Mr. Burroughs 
had done their duty. They found him, in his humble cabin, all 

- unwitting of their deadly errand, and hurried him away. When 
he reached Salem the people were wrought up to the highest 
pitch of excitement, and frantic for his blood. But the proceed- 
ings were to be conducted with regularity ; and with a solemnity 
befitting the enormity of the crime. Two Assistants came from 
Boston to take-part in the proceedings. On the examinations 
the witnessses put forth all their strength: at every movement 
or glance of the accused they fell in frightful convulsions, and 


’ 
4 
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their shrieks and outcries rent the air. Ann Putnam repeated 
her accusation of the murders; others charged him with tempta- 
tions and tortures ; others detailed the witch-meetings over which 
he presided with an awful. parody of his sacred office, and admin- 
istered the Hellish sacrament of the red wine and ‘the red breag 
The accused was amazed and horrified at the sight and at the 
monstrous charges they heaped upon him; but he uttered no 
word of indignation: he felt, amid all the demoniac frenzy, that 
God reigned above, and merely said: It is a humbling provi- 
depce of God’. Like the rest he was committed .to prison. 

It is difficult for us to comprehend, and, were the proofs not 
so overwhelming, we could not believe the cruel levity, the hard+ 
heartedness, and altogether fiendish malignity of these young 
girls. Had they been merely carried away by excitemént until 
they-were nearly or quite delirious, and had their accusations 
been simply the ravings of madness, their procéedings would be 
more intelligible; but the evidence is too clear that they acted 
from deliberate wickedness, and that no ray of mercy entered 
their hearts. One of them declared in a company that Goody 
Procter, one of the accused then in prison, had entered the room, 
but when Mrs. Ingersoll told her she believed she was lying, 
‘the girl said “she did it for sport—they must have some sport”’’. 
(p. 182.) It is the Nemesis of asceticism that outraged Nature 
revenges herself in strange and dreadful ways ; and:these girls, 
bred in ignorance of the kindly charities of humanity, and de- 
barred ‘the innocent recreations of youth, must have some sport, 
though it should consist in spreading dismay and ruin through 
a whole community, and dragging harmless creatures to a terrible 
death. -They rioted in the consciousness of their power, and 
were best pleased when they could strike down victims whose 
high character ‘and exalted virtues were above their imitation 
but not above their malice. 

Mrs. Mary Bradbury, ‘ wife of Captain Thomas Bradbury, of 
Salisbury, gentleman’, was an.ancient lady of seventy-five, oc- 
cupying a high and influential position in society, and deserved- 
ly revered for her talents and virtue. More than a hundred 
unimpeachable witnesses testified to her unblemished and chari- 
table life, and consistent piety. Residing at such a distance, 
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and surrounded by her numerous family and troops of friends, 
she could scarcely have dreamed of anysdanger. to herself from 
the witchcraft proceedings at Salem. But an old grudge against 
her festered in the breasts of those who never forgave; and the 
mevenge which draggéd George Burroughs from his*forest-cabin 
in far-off Maine, struck her with an unerring hand. 

The Carr family of Salisbury had, had various small griev- 
ances against Mrs. Bradbury, and occasionally splenetically 
called her a witch. There seems to have been rather a chronic 
bad feeling, than any specific quarrel. But Ann Carr of Salis- 
bury was the wife of Thomas Putnam of Salem, and -in that 
house no cnemy was forgotten, and no. shaft shot in vain. The 
frivolous character of the charges that were then deemed suffi- 
cient to bring a venerable matron to the gallows, may be seen 
by one of the depositions in this case, which we copy with the 
original spelling and punctuation as given by Mr. Upham: 


Tae Deposistion oF James Carr. who testifieth and saith that about 20 years 
agoe one day as I was accidently att the house of mr whelerightand his’ daughter 
the widdow maverick then lived there: and she then did most curtuously invite 
me to com oftener to the house and wondered I was grown such a stranger. and 
with in a few days affter one evening I went thether againe: and when I came 
thether againe: william Bradbery was yt who was then-a suter to the said widdow 
but I did not know it tell affterwards: affter I cAme in the widdow did so corsely 
treat the sd william Bradbery that he went away semeing to be angury : presently 
affter this I was taken affter a strange maner as if liueing creaturs did run about 
euery part of my body redy to tare me to peaces and so I continewed for about 3 
qurters of a year by times & I applyed myself.to doctor Crosbe who, gave me a 
grate deal of visek but could make nen work tho he steept tobacco in bosit drink 
he could make non to work where upon he tould me that he beleved I was behaged : 
and I.tould him I had thought so a good while: and he asked me by hom I tould 
him I did not care for spaking for one was counted an honest woman: but he uging 
I tould him and hesaid he did beleve that mis Bradbery was a grat deal worss then 
goody martin: then presently affter this one night I being a bed & brod awake 
there came sumthing to me.which I thought was a catt and went to.strick it ofe the 
bed and was sezed fast that I could not stir hedd nor foot. but by and coming to 
my strenth I herd sumthing a coming to me againe and I prepared*my self to strick 
it: and it coming upon the bed I did’strick at it and I beleve I hit it. and after 
that the visek would work on me and I beleve in my hart that mis Bradbery the 
prisoner att the barr has often afflected me by acts of wicthcraft. 


Jurat in Curia Sep™r 9.92. (pp. 232-3.) 
This deposition is in Sergeant Thomas Putnam’s handwriting 
and exhibits his peculiar spelling. This was the stuff that served 
to blast tharacters and take lives. A coquettish widow snubs 
an old suitor in the presence of a possible new admirer ; a nerv- 
ous and dyspeptic blockhead suffers from cutaneous irritation 
.and has a fit of nightmare, and this is gravely brought up, 
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twenty years after, as important testimony on a trial for life and 
death. “The diagnosis and therapeutics of ‘ doctor Crosbe’ are 
worthy of notice ; but when he had gone the length of preparing 
a posset (a warm draught of wine, sugar, spiee and eggs) with to- 

‘bacco steeped,in it, and even this Tartarean drench had no 
effect, we can scarcely wonder that he thought His patient ‘ be- 
haged” [be-hagged ]. 

It is satisfactory to know that in this instance malice was baf- 
fled: Mrs. Bradbury was convicted and sentenced to death, but 
escaped from prison, probably by the aid of some of her numer- 
ous friends. _ ' 

But we must leave the subject of the examinations, having 
sufficiently shown their character and the animus that prevailed. 
It had become known at this time that there was mercy for 
those who confessed, but none for those who denied, and conse- 
quently there was an enormous addition to the ranks of the ac- 
cusers, of the timid and the selfish who strove to earn their par- 
don by scattering wholesale denunciations. The officers of just- 
ice had no rest, and ‘ the prisons in Salem, Boston, Cambridge 
and Ipswich were crowded. All the securities of society were 
dissolved. Every man’s life was at the mercy of every other 
man. Fear sat on every, countenance, terror and distress were 
in all hearts, silence pervaded the streets. All who could, quit- 
ted the country.’ (p. 249.) ' 

A special court of Oyer and Terminer was now appointed for 
the trials, and the sittings commenced early in June. The re- 
cords of this court are lost, having probably been .made away 
with or destroyed when the delusion was over ; but the evidence 
appears to have been pretty nearly the same as that offered on 
the examinations.: Their first victini was Bridget Bishop, who 
was convicted of witchcraft, sentenced and executed by hanging. 
The Court then took a recess,*and reassembling on the 29th, 
convicted and sentenced to death five others, among whom was_ 
Sarah Good and Rebecca Nurse. 

The case of Mrs. Nurse was a peculiarly hard one. Her age, 
inoffensive ‘character, and the general estimation in which she 
had beén held had produced some reaction of feeling. Thirty 
nine of her neighbors, including eight persons of the name of Put-’ 
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nam, signed a certificate declaring their disbelief of the charges ; 
and ‘old Nathaniel Putnam, though forward in urging® on the 
prosecutions, attested sdler his own signature her hitherto 
blameless life. These documents had their effect ; and natwith- 
standing the fierce denunciations of Ann Putnam and her daugh- 
ter, and the minifest hostility of the Court, the jury brought in 
a verdict of ‘not guilty’. This was the signal for a general 
uproar from the crowd of accusers and their party. The Court 
murmured threats of having her indicted again, and one of the 
judges called the attention of the jury to an expression of the 
prisoner which he thought they had overlooked. When Deliv- 
erance Hobbs, who was one of the accused who had confessed 
. and turned accuser, appeared as a witness against her, she nat- 
urally expressed surprise, and"said, ‘ Why, Goody Hobbs is one 
of us!’, that is, of us prisoners. As Goody Hobbs had confessed 
herself, a witch, which Mrs. Nurse did not know, this,expression 
stagger ed the éupid jury, especially when the poor woman, be- 
ing hard of hearing, did not notice the judge’s remark and pando 
no explanation. The jury therefore went out again, the foreman 
stating that to his mind these words were a principal evidence 
against her, and brought in a second verdict of ‘guilty’, When 
the prisoner’s friends told her what use had been made of her 
words, she explained them, but it was now too late—she was 
condemned. The Governor however granted a reprieve, and 
there seemed still a chance of saving her, but the accusers grew 
. vociferous, ‘some Salem gentlemen’ persuaded him to reconsider 
his clemency, the reprieve v was withdrawn and Mrs. Nurse left 
to hér fate. 

After the verdict, she was carried to the church to be solemnly 
excommunicated. ‘The great and spacious meeting-house was . 
thronged by a crowd that filled every nook and corner of its 
floor, galleries, and windows. The sheriff and his subordinates 
brought in ‘the prisoner, manacled, and tlie chains clanking from 
her aged form. She was placed in the broad aisle 
Mr. Noyes pronounced the dread sentence, which, for such a 
crime, was then believed to be nof merely an expalaion. from the 
Church on earth, but an,exclusion from the Church in heaven. 
It was meant to be understood as an eternal doom. As it had 
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been proved, in his estimation, beyond a question, that she had 
given her soul to the Devil, hé delivered her over to the great 
adversary of God and man... .,. This fearful sentence sank 
the recipient ‘of it below the reach of human sympathy. She 
was regarded by that blinded multitude with a horror that cast 
out pity and was full of hate. But in our view now, and,as we 
believe, in the view of God and angels then, she occupied an 
infinite height above her persecutors. ... . She went back to 
her prison walls and then to the scaffold, with a piows and 
humble faith which has not failed to be rewarded among men, as 
it has been rewarded where the wicked cease from troubling and, 
the weary are at rest.’ 

‘It is impossible’, continues our author, ‘ to close the story of 
the lot assigned to this«good woman .by an inscrutable Provi- 
dence, without again contemplating it in a condensed recapitula- 
tion.’ In her old age, experiencing a full share of all the deli- 
cate infirmities which tlie instincts of humanity require to be 
treated with careful and reverent tenderness, she was ruthlessly 
snatched from the bosom of a loving family reared by her pious 
fidelity in all. Christian graces, from the side of the devoted 
companion of her long life, from a home that was endeared by 
every grateful association and comfort; immured in the most 
wretched and crowded jails; kept leaded with irons and bound 
with cords for months; insulted and maligned at the prelimi- 
nary examinations ; - outraged in her person by rough and un- 

- feeling handling. and scrutiny, and in her rights by the most 
flagrant and detestable judicial oppression, by which the benefit 
of a verdict given in her favor had been torn away ; carried to 
the meeting-house to receive the sentence of excommunication 
in a manner devised to harrow her’ most sacred sentiments; and 
finally catted through the streets by a route every foot of which 
must have been distressing to her infirm and enfeebled frame ; 
made to ascend a rough and rocky path to the place of execu- 
tion, and there consigrfed to the hangman. Surely there has 
seldom been a harder fate.’ (pp: 292-3.) 

On. the 5th of August the Court again met for the ‘trial of 
George Burroughs and five others. The testimony given on-the 

' examinations was repeated and most probably improved upon, 
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as the accusers could at any time amend or aggravate their 
charges by reporting fresh visions and apparitions. His feats of 
strength were brought up against him: he had held a heavy 
gun out with one hand, and carried a barrel of cider from ‘a 
canoe to the store. Burroughs showed that an Indian had done 
the same, it probably being a trial of strength. The accusers 
said that this Indian was the Devil. He had performed a jour- 
ney in shorter time fhan was possible without supernatural as- 
sistange. He replied that another man accompanied him. This 
was again the Devil, by their explanation. In short, in a Court 
so constituted, and where such evidence was admitted, the inno- 
cent had no chance. While the accusers were giving their tes- 
timony, they were interrupted by frequent, convulsions, and 
Chief-Justice Stoughton asked the prisoner what it was that so 
hindered them. He replied that he supposed it was the Devil. 


answer as an exquisite repartee —‘“ How comes the Devil so 
loath to have any testimony borne against you?” which cast 
him into very great confusion’. The booby judge could not per- 
ceive that these very fits and agonies werd the most telling part 
of the evidence against the accused ; consequently if they were 
the doings of the Devil, the latter was on the side of the pris- 
ontr’s adversaries. In fact,nothing could exceed the absurdity, 
the want of all common sense and right reason in these, trials, 
and judge and jury seem*to have been glad to cut short the 
whole bewilderment with a quick verdict and the hangman’s 
noose. : , 

Mr. Burroughs was found guilty and executed. ‘He was 
carried: in a cart with the others’, our author quotes from Calef, 
‘through the streets of Salem to his execution. When he was 
upon the ladder, he made a speech for the clearing of his inno- 
cency, with such solemn and serious expressions as. were to the 
admiration of all present. His prayer (which he concluded by 
repeating the Lord’s Prayer) was so well worded, and uttered 
with such composedness and such (at least seeming) fervency of 
spirit, as was very. affecting, and drew tears from many, so that 
it seemed: to some that the spectators would hinder the execution. 

‘ The accusers said that the black man stood and dictated to him.’ 
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Cotton Mather was there, having come down to the trials to en- 
hance his own consequence,lo what harm he coul to the’accused, 
and urge on the prosecutions. While Mr. Burroughs was yet 
struggling in the agony of death, Mather, having seen signs of 
remorse among the people, mounted a horse and harangued them, 
‘heaping calumnies upon the dying man, and inflaming their fury. 
Pity was thus stifled in the birth, and the executions proceeded. . 

But there was one victim, who, possessing neither the active 
virtues of George Burroughs nor the Saint-like meekness of 
Rebecca Nurse, takes a peculiar hold of our sympathies, partly 
on account of a certain rugged humor, and traces of the old 
Adam kingering about him, but especially for his more than 
heroic resolution and his appalling fate. Giles Corey appears 
to have been a rough, sturdy old farmer, hard-working and fru- 
gal, ready to maintain his rights with hand and tongue, hot- 
tempered withal, and by no means ostentatious of his piety,’ In 
fact he entered the fold rather late in life, as we find him confes- 
sing his sins and. making a public profession of religion when he 
was already eighty years of age. It is probable that many of 
his old rough ways and modes of speech clung about him, and 
that he was‘ regarded as a Gentile, and rather, questionable pros- 
elyte. As he cared little for the spiteful -gossip of the village 
and usually took small pains to: refute it, he was made a sort of 
scape-goat to the flock, and all unfathered offences were laid at 
his door. In.1676 a man named Goodell, who had been work- 
ing on Corey’s farm, fell sick, was taken to his friends by Mrs. 
Corey, and died not long after. It does not appear, that he made 
any accusation against Corey, but the rumor soon got abroad that 
the latter had beaten him to death. Corey was brought to trial, 
and it is likely that there were proofs that he had, at some time 
or éther, sttuck or chastised the man, for the Court fined him. 
He paid the fine and was discharged. In 1678 he was charged 
with setting John Pro¢ter’s house on fire, but proving incontes- 
tably that he was at home in bed when the fire broke out, he was 
honorably acquitted. 

Soon after the breaking out of the witchcraft proceedings, 
Mrs. Martha Corey, as we have seen, was among the accused, 
and, her husband was summoned as a witness. His evidence is 


» 
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curicus, though certainly not conclusive as to the charge of 
witchcraft. 


‘The evidence of Giles Corey testifieth and saith, that last Saturday, in the 
evening, sitting by the fire, my wife asked me to gotobed. I told herI wouldgo ~* 
to prayer ; and when I went to prayer, I could not utter my desires with any sense, 
nor open my mouth to Speak. My wife did perceive it, and came towards me and, 
said she was coming tome. After this in a little space, I did, according to my 
measure, attend the duty. 

Some time last week I fetched an ox, well, out of the woods about noon; and, 
he laying down in the yard, I went to raise him ‘to yoke, him; but he could not 
rise, but dragged his hinder parts, as if he had been hip-shot. But after did rise. 

I had a cat sometimes last week strangely taken on the sudden, and did make 
me think she would have died presently. My wife bid me knock her on the head, 
but I did not; angsince she is well.’ (p. 53.) 





‘Poor old Giles’, our author remarks, ‘had come late to a 
religious life, and it is to be feared was a novice in prayer. It 
is no wonder he was not an adept in “ uttering his desires ”’, and 
experienced occasionally some difficulty in arranging and ex- 
pressing his Weyotional sentiments.’ (p. 54.) He did not think 
his wife a witch—not exactly a witch; but still it was not alto« 
gether for nothing that his ox dragged his legs and his cat was 
strangely taken. There were malign influences about, it was 
clear. The fact is, that they had got into the realm of Night- 
mare, where rational deduction counts for nothing, absurdity is 
demonstration, and preternatural suspicion fills the air. * To all 
the evidence on these trials we may- apply the saying of Charles 
Lamb, that ‘ there is no law for the lawless, nor canon by which 
to criticise a dream ’. 

Whether it was,as our author suggests, because his depositions 
in his wife’s case ‘did not come up to the mark required ’; or 
more probably because he was generally looked upon as a du- 
bious proselyte, not to say a vessel of wrath, is uncertain; but 
Giles Corey was accused and brought up for examination. The 
preliminary performances of shrieks and contortions having been 
gone through with, the specific charges commenced. He was 
accused of having quarrelled with his ‘vife. As his wife had 
been already committed as a witch, the relevancy of “this charge 
does not appear; but that amounted to nothing. He denied it 
strenuously, the only point on which they ever differed, being, he 
said, that he was in the habit of* using a particular phrase in his 
family devotions, to which she took exceptions, on purely critical 
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grounds, it would seem. Then they testified that he had said 
‘he had seen the Devil in the shape of a black hog, and was very 
much, frightened’. This was more than the sturdy old man 
could stand. He had seen nothing but*his cattle, he said, and 
as for being frightened, he ‘did not know that ever he spoke thé * 
word in his life’. It was of no use: there Was no more mercy 
for rough old Giles Corey than for meek Rebecca Nurse, and he 
was committed to prison. 

While in prison, it would appear, he pondered over all the 
proceedings, the manner in which he had been induced to give 
evidence against his wife, whose innocence was now as clear to 
him as his own, and the conduct of two of his four sons-in-law 
who had helped the prosecution against her. The futility of the 
whole proceedings, and the awful crimes that were being perpe- . 
trated, became manifest to him. A prisoner, heavily fettered, 
in a close dungeon, with a speedy and certain death before him, 
there was yet one thing that he could do, and he did it. 

He first conveyed all his property away, by a carefully word- 
ed document, properly attested and recorded, to the two of his 
sons-in-law ‘who were free from complicity in his wife’s death. 
But might not his conviction and execution as a felon invalidate 
this donatio inter vivos? He did not know; but one thing he 
did know, and that was that he could not, by English law, be 
convicted*if he was not tried, and he had resolved that tried he 
never would be. When arraigned and asked the usual ques- 
tion: ‘How say you—Guilty or Not Guilty?’, Giles Corey ‘ 
stood mute: -he had determined not to plead. They might re- 
mand him and arraign him as often as they pleased; he well 
knew the awful penalty that awaited him; but in the breast of 
that old man of eighty-one lay an iron resolution that defied all 
earthly powers. Prisoners who pleaded, demanded a trial ‘by 
God and their country ’: Giles Corey meant to be tried by God" 
alone. 

‘He knew that he could have no seial that would deserve the 
name. To’ have pleaded “ Not Guilty” would have made him, 
by his own act, a party to the proceeding, and have been, by im- , 
plication, an assent to putting his case to the decision of a blind, 
maddened, and utterly perverted tribunal. He would not, by 
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any act or utterance of his,,leave his case with “the country”, 
represented by & jury that embodied the passions of the deluded 
and infatuated muititude around him. He knew that the gates 
of justice were closed, And that truth had fled from the scene. 
He would have no part nor lot in the, matter; refused to recog- 
nise the Court, made no response to its questions, and was dumb 
in its presence. e stands alone in the resolute defiance of his 
attitude. He knew the penalty of suffering and agony he would 
have to pay, but he freely and fearlessly encountéred it. All 
that was needed to carry his point was an tinconquerable firm- 
ness, and he had it. He rendered it impossible to bring him to 
trial ; and thereby, in spite of the power and wrath of the whole 
countty and its authorities, retained his right to dispose of his 
property ;. and bore his testimony against the wickedness and folly 
of the hour in tones that reached the whole world and will re- 
sound through all the ages.’ (pp. 337-8.) 

The penalty which Giles Corey incurred by his silence, was 
the peine forte et dure of the old English law. The prisoner who 
refused to plead was remanded to prison, stripped nearly naked, 
and laid upon his back. A weight of iron, ‘as great as he could 
bear,.and more’, was heaped upon his breast. On the first day 
he was allowed three morsels of the worst bread, and ‘on the 
second, three draughts of the standing water nearest the prison 
door, and from time to time the weight was increased until he 
died or answered. | , 

That Giles Corey endtired this torment, that he died under 
it, and that his resolution never faltered, is certain; the horrible 
details have happily not been preserved. The local traditions 
agree that his constancy was,unshaken to the last. 

This fearful tragedy deeply shook the public mind. Nothing 
like it had happened in all the history of the country: it was 

‘something new, strange, and horrible. People began to ask 
themselves what they were doing, and where was this to end. 
Was it diabolic power or was it conscious innocenee that had 
sustained this old man under his torments? A new and stronger 
emotion began to awaken them from their dream. The accusers 
felt that a reaction was at hand, which would be the death-blow 
to their power ; and the intelligence that directed them deviged 
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a means to take advantage of that very feature in the case which 
most powerfully appealed to the public feeling. Nothing could 
‘ excel the adroitness of this parry; and we plainly recognise in 
it the master-hand that had spu{ the toils around George Bur- 
roughs. On the day after Corey’s death, Thomas Putnam ad- 
dressed a letter to Judge Sewall, one of the Associate Judges of 
the Special Court, to the following purport :— 

‘Last night my daughter Ann was grievously tormented by witches, threaten- 
ing that she should be pressed to death before Giles Corey ; but through the good- 
ness of a gracious God, she had at last a little respite. Whereupon there appeared 
unto her, she said, a man in a winding-sheet, who told her that Giles Corey had 
murdered him by pressing him to death with his feet ;\ but that the Devil there ap- 
— unto him, and covenanted with him, and promised him that he should not be 

anged. The apparition said God hardened his heart that he should not hearken to 
the advice of the Court and so die an easy death; because, as it said, i¢ must be 
done to him as he has done to me, The apparition also said that Giles Corey was 


carried to the Court fer this, and the jury found the murder; and that her father 
knew the man, and the thing was done before she was born.’ (p. 341.) 


The apparition was evidently a lying spirit, for the records of 
the trial' proved, as has been previously shown, that the man 
(Goodell) did not die at Corey’s, and the jury acquitted the lat- 
ter of the charge of murder; but the ingenuity evinced in 
raking up this old charge, in the device to make it appear that 
his terrible death was a conspicuous instance of retribution, 
that the juggling Fiend had entrapped,him by ‘ paltering with 
him in a double sense’, and that ,his constancy was but the 
righteous judgment of an offended God, who had ‘ hardened his 
heart,’ as He had done Pharaoh’s, that His vengeance might be 
plainly read in the manner of his death — this device, we say, 
to convert every feeling of sympathy with the unhappy victim 
into emotions of horror and detestation, must fill every mind 
with indignant astonishment. 

Cotton Mather took up the cry with enthusiasm, and with 
his usual sapience declares that the supernatural character of the 
evidence can not be disputed, as the girl could not have known 
an event which happened before she was born. Thomas Put- 
nam knew it well, however, as slips out in the deposition, and 
equally well what use to make of it. 

It was too late. Giles Corey’s invincible fortitude and mute 
appeal had done their work. The executions of the 22d of 
September were the last, and the bloody drama was closed. The’ 

6 
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reaction was as rapid and as complete as had been the delusion. 
The sense of the whole community at once declared the girls 
perjurers, and demanded that a stop should be put to the pro- 
ceedings. . The infamous Specifl Court was dissolved, and a per- 
manent tribunal, called the Superior Court of Judicature, estab- 
lished in its stead, before whom the untried prisoners were 
brought, and in which the spectral evidence was not admitted. 
To their disgrace, they condemned three, but these Were not exe- 
cuted ; and afterwards they acquitted as fast as’ they could try, 
until Sir William Phips, the Governor; yielding, probably, to 
the popular pressure, discharged them all by proclamation. 

Thus ended this strange and terrible tragedy. Twenty victims 
had been executed ; some, we know not how many, had died in 
prison. Numbers had fled the country ; many families had been 
utterly fuined and brought to beggary. The whole country felt 
the blight: remorse and anguish gnawed at all hearts; and 
though material prosperity gradually returned, the moral glow 
has darkened down to our own time, affording a memorable ex- 
ample of the blindness and cruelty of popular fury, and an awful 
warning against that fanaticism which justifies its selfish ends by 
an appeal to a ‘higher law,’ and hides the passions of hell under 
the cloak of superior oisty. 





Art. [TV.—Romola. A Novel. By George Eliot, author of 
Adam Bede, The Mill on the Floss, Scenes in Clerical Life, 
Silas Marner, Felix Holt, etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1863. 


Female genius seems peculiarly adapted to excel in works of 
fiction. Sir Walter Scott, as he himself assures us, entered the 
lists of literary fame as the imitator and rival of Maria Edge- 
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worth, to whose ‘superior genius’ he pays, in the preface to his 
collected works, so graceful an hgmage. Madame de Stiel, Jane 
Austen, and Charlotte Bronté, are names which, in the same de- 
partment of literature, shine undfmmed.by the side of Bulwer 
and Thackeray, and Dickens. But Miss Evans, better known 
as a writer,under the name of George Eliot, is the great living - 
novelist on whom we propose to bestow, in this paper, a few 
words or reflections. 

The Country Parson, in one of his Essays, reniarks that the 
literary efforts of many modern writers are, like’ the shocks of 
the electric eel, startling and stunning at first, but grow feebler 
and feebler at each successive discharge, till finally they are no 
longer felt. This is certainly true in regard to his own writings. 
But it is otherwise with the productions of Miss Evans. There 
has been, since her earliest writings, a marked and steady growth 
of intellectual and literary power; and perhaps she has not yet 
reached the meridian of her Strength. 

Her first literary effort— Scenes in Clerical Life—appeared 
originally in Blackwood’s Magazine. They were capitally writ- 
ten. The exquisite patios and quiet beauty of The Sad Fortunes 
of the Reverend Amos Barton, could not easily be matched. 
Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story, without having a vestige of the*sensa- 
tional romance about it, is, from beginning to end, one thrill of 
love, agony, and despair. The incidents, however tragic, are too 
entirely subordinate to the development of ideas ‘and characters, 
to admit of its being considered a sensational story. There are 
delicate’ touches throughout, which give a promise of her future 
power. Poor little Caterina’s nights of misery,— courting the 
darkness and the cold,—are real enough to touch the hardest 
heart: The following description of her walk after the rain 
storm, lingers in one’s memory like a bit of beautiful poetry. 

‘She felt the need of rapid movement. She must walk out 
in spite of the rain. Happily, there was a thin place in the 
curtain of clouds which seemed to promise that now, about noon, 
the day had a mind to clear up. Caterina thought to herself, 
“T will walk to the Mosslands, and carry Mr. Bates the comforter 
I have made for him, and then Lady Cheverel will not wonder 
so much at my going out.” At the hall door she found Rupert, 
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the old bloodhound, stationed on the mat, with the determination 
that the first person who was sensible enough to take a walk that 
morning should have the honour of his approbation and society. 

s he thrust his great.black aad tawny head under her hand, 
and wagged his tail with. vigorous eloquence, and reached the 
climax of his welcome by jumping up to lick hér face, which 
was at a convenient licking-height for him, Caterina felt quite 
grateful to the old dog for his friendliness. Animals are such 
agreeable friends —they ask no questions, they pass no criti- 
cisms. 

‘“ The Mosslands” was a remote part of the grounds, encircled 
by the little stream issuing from the pool, and certainly, for a 
- wet day, Caterina could hardly have chosen a less suitable walk, 
for though the rain was abating, and presently ceased altogether, 
there was still a smart shower falling from the trees which arched 
over the greater part of her way. Butshe found just the desired 
relief from her feverish excitement *in. labouring along the wet 
paths with an umbrella that made her arm ache. This amount 
of exertion was to her tiny body what a day’s hunting often was 
to Mr. Gilfil, who at times had his fits of jealousy and sadness to 
get rid of, and wisely had recourse to nature’s innocent opium — 
fatigues 

‘When Caterina reached the pretty arched wooden bridge which 
formed the only entrance to the Mosslands for any but webbed 
feet, the sun had mastered the clouds, and was shining through 
the boughs of the tall elms that made a deep nest for the gar- 
dener’s cottage — turning the raindrops into diamonds, and in- 
viting the nasturtium flowers creeping over the porch and low- 
thatched roof to lift: up their flame-coloured heads once more. 
The rooks were cawing with many-voiged monotony, apparent- 
ly— by a remarkable approximation to human intelligence— 
finding great conversational resources in the change of weather. 
The mossy turf, studded with the broad blades of bulbous plants, 
told that Mr. Bates’s nest was rather damp in the best of weather ; 
but he was of opirtion that a little external moisture would hurt 
no man who was not perversely neglectful of that obvious and 
providential antidote, rum-and-water 

‘ The poor little thing made her way back, no longer hungering 
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for the cold moist air as a counteractive of inward excitement, 
but with a chill at her heart which made the outward chill only 
depressing. The golden sunlight beamed through the dripping 
boughs like a Shechinah, or visible divine presence, and the birds 
were chirping and trilling their new autumnal songs so sweetly, 
it seemed as if their throats, as well as the air, were all the clearer 
for the rain; but Caterina sanved through all this joy and beauty 
like a poor weiasilied leveret painfully drag going its little body 
through the sweet clover-tufts— for it, sweet in vain. Mr. 
Bates’s words about Sir Christopher’s joy, Miss Assher’s beauty, 
and the nearness of the wedding, had come upor her ‘like the 
pressure of a cold hand, rousing her from confused dozing to a 
perception of hard, familiar realities. It is so with, emotional 
natures, whose thoughts are no more than the fleeting shadows 
cast by feeling: to them words are facts, and, even when known 
to be-false, have a mastery over their ouniles ae tears. 

‘While this poor little heart was being bruised with a w eight 
too heavy for it, nature was holding on her calm, inexorable way, 
in unmoved and terrible beauty. The stars were. rushing in 
their eternal courses; the tides swelled to the level of the last 
expectant weed ; the sun was making brilliant day to busy na- 
tions on the other side of the swift earth. The stream of human 
thought and deed was hurrying and broadening onward. The 
astronomer was at his telescope; the great ships were laboring 
over the waves; the toiling eagerness of commerce, the fierce 
spirit of revolution, were only ebbing in brief rest; and sleepless 
statesmen were dreading the possible crisis of to-morrow. What 
were our poor little Tina and her trouble in this mighty torrent, 
rushing from one awful unknown to another. Lighter than the 
smallest centre of quivering life in the water drop, hidden and 
uncared for as the pulse of anguish in the tiniest bird that has 
fluttered down to its nest with the long sought food, aud found 
that nest’torn,and empty. . . 

‘Once more he saw some gladness in the afternoon sunlight. 
Once more it was a pleasure to see the hedgerow trees flying past 
him and to be conscious of a “ good seat” while his black Kitty 
bounded beneath him, and the air whistled to the rhythm of her - 
pace. Caterina was not dead; he had found her; his love, and 


" 
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tenderness, and long-suffering seemed so strong they must recall 
her to life and happiness. - After that week of despair the re- 
bound was so violent, that it’ carried his hopes as far as. the 
utmost mark they had ever reached. Caterina would come to 
love him at last—she would be his. They bad been carried 
through all that dark and weary way that she might know the 
depth of his love. How he would cherish her — his little bird 
with the timid bright eye,.and the sweet throat that trembled 
with love and music. She would nestle against him, and the 
poor little breast which had beén so ruffled and bruised, should 
be safe forevermore. In the love of a brave and faithful man 
‘there is always a strain of maternal tenderness; he gives out 
again those beams of protecting fondnesss which were shed on 
him as he lay on his mother’s knee.’ 

Janet’s Repentance, the last, and the most elaborate, of these 
sketches, is very finely written. . It shows, in some respects, 
higher appreciation of spiritual truth than any thing she has yet 
given to the world. But there is, on the other hand, an occa- 
sional coarseness to be deplored,—not merely in the calling of 
ugly things by their unvarnished English names, but also in 
dwelling, more than is necessary to the symmetry of the story, 
among essentially low and vulgar characters. The scenes, for 
example, in the village ale-houses, and in other haunts of the 
same kind, show a knowledge of low life which is far from 
pleasing. We can forgive a lapse of this kind when it is neces- 
sary to the development of the finer characters, or of the plot, 
for we then see a purpose beyond the mere pleasure of portray- 
ing ignoble motives, or revolting scenes. But when such de- 
scriptions are introduced simply for their own sake, or to dis- 
play the skill of the artist, we cannot but feel that she is making 
an unworthy use of her powers. If we look at the portrayal of 
just such characters in Romola, or in Felix Holt, the distinction 
we aim at will be more easily felt, than it can be expressed. 
For, in these works, there is always a noble scorn of what is low, 
an ufiveiling and exposure of what is essentially base. 

But it is not, after all, the things treated of which constitute 
the tone of a book; as it is not the things dwelt among which 
form the spirit of a life. It is the point of view from which the 
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things are looked upon, and not the things themselves, which’ 
makes either a book or a life high or low, pure or impure. 

In these sketches, as well as in Adam Bede, there is a certain 
latitudinarianism, which painfully mars our enjoyment of them. 
The writer, it is true, evinces a keen appreciation of the noble 
and the lofy, but, at the same time, a toleration of the low, and 
even a species of tenderness for it, Not a Christ-like ‘iiliais 
ness for the sinner, but a most un-Christ-like toleration of the 
sin itsejf; that is, provided the sin has no touch of meanness in 
it. Seeming to forget her own position at times, she throws 
herself with such intensity into her characters, that ake descends, 
unconsciously perhaps, to a lower plane than befits the elevation 
and the purity of female genius. This gives to the picture the 
inartistic effect which would be observed in a sketch, if the 
various parts liad been taken from different points of view. Its 
moral perspective is out of joint, and its various parts are not in 
keeping with each other. 

In her earlier productions, we feel a sad deficiency, a some- 
thing lacking to their perfection as works of art. Beautiful and 
elevating thoughts are grasped, but, insecurely held by the intel- 
lect, they seem to slip from the hold for want of the higher, 
subtler, and warmer appreciation of the heart. . In Adam Bede 
especially, beautiful thoughts are suggested in the lfigher and 
brighter sphere of Spirit, only to be partially developed; and, 
even in this half finished state, they are not left to the imagina- 
tion of the reader. On the contrary, they are left lying there, 
with all their beautiful possibilities about them, maimed, and 
marred, and crippled. 

Intellect is, in these latter days, glorified, till it is regarded as 
almost heresy to put anything before or above it. Yet the soul, 
or the spiritual faculties, if raised, disciplined, purified, and con- 
trolled, is a mightier thing. than mere intellect, and moves in a 
deeper, higher, vaster sphere of action. In the exquisite analy- 
ses before us, it seems as if Miss Evans goes just as far as intel- 
lect can, carry her, and no farther. The notes of the melody 
awakened die away, because not taken up by the higher facul- 
ties of the soul, as God intended they should be, till they swell 
into highest harmony with the grand diapason of heaven and 
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‘earth. ‘All great thoughts’, says Vauvenargues, ‘spring from 
the heart.’ All the great thoughts of Miss Evans would, it is 
certain, have been greater, fuller, and more glorious, if they had 
sprung more from the heart, or the soul. ‘A woman’, it has 
been said, ‘thinks with her heart: a man feels with his head.’ 
In this respect, at least, Miss Evans is more of a man than of 
@ woman. 

If there is any one who ought to be a mental and moral phi- 
losopher, a close’ and patient student of human nature in all its 
phases and in all its manifestations, it is surely the novelist. We 
can easily imagine, that it would require a less perfect compre- 
’ hension of a machine to explain it clearly to others, than it would 
to construct one, even if all mechanical difficulties were out of 
the question. So, in like manner, it would seem to require a 
more intimate acquaintance with the structure of the human 
mind, to show its faculties wrought out and fashioned into a 
character, or into many characters, than to give a verbal explana- 
tion of its various powers and susceptibilities. ‘ Unfortunately, 
however, we cannot apply the practical test here. For a ma- 
chine which cannot be made to work, is, it is evident to the dull- 
est intellect, no machine at all; while characters the most per- 
fectly unnatural, are frequently admired as the creations of 
genius. Even poor creatures who, from one end of the book to 
the other, go on absurd stilts, are, with a certain class of writers 
and readers, ‘lofty and high-toned characters’; just as if there 
were no difference, either in fact or fiction, between a great per- 
sonage and a great pomposity. 

Miss Evans, it is said, deferred writing till after she was thirty 
years of age; because she did not understand character. A wise 
patience this, which has had its perfect work. Her reading of 
character is marvellous. That she could have conceived Mrs. 
Poyser, Caterina, or Romola, utterly unlike though they are, is 
no wonder. But how she could have created some of the Tulli- 
vers, or Mrs. Holt, is a never-ending wonder; they are so in- 
tensely stupid, and yet, at the same time, stupid in a way so 
strikingly individual and lifelike. ° 

The following dialogue, for example, is inimitably character- 
istic: ‘“ You musn’t put a spoke i’ the wheel about the washin’, 
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if we can’t get a school near enough. That’s the fault I have to 
find wi’ you, Bessy: if you see a stick i’ the road, you’re all- 
ays thinkin’ you can’t step over it. You’d want me not to 
hire a good wagoner, ’cause he’d.get a mole on his face.” 

“Dear heart!” said Mrs, Tulliver, in mild surprise, “ when 
did I iver make objections to a man because he’d get a mole on 
his face? I’m sure I’m rather fond of the moles, for my bro- 
ther, as is dead-an’-gone, had a mole on his brow. But I can’t 
remember you iver offering to hire a wagoner with a mole, Mr. 
Tulliver. There was John Gibbs hadn’t a mole on his face no 
more than you have, an’ I was all for having you hire him ; an’ 
so you did hire him, an’ if he hadn’t died o’ the inflammation, 
as'we paid. Dr. Turnbull for attending him, he’d very ike ha’ 
been driving the wagon now. He might have a mole some- 
where out 0’ sight, but how was I to know that, Mr. Tulliver?””? 

We add the scene where Aunt Pullet is about to display her 
new bonnet to her sister: —‘ Aunt Pullet half opened the shut- 
ter, and then unlocked the wardrobe with a melancholy deliber- 
ateness which was quite in keeping with the funereal solemnity 
of the scene... The delicious scent of rose-leaves that issued from 
the wardrobe made the process of taking out sheet after sheet of 
silver paper quite pleasant to assist at, though the sight of the 
bonnet at last was an anti-climax to Maggie, who would have 
preferred something more preternatural. But few things could 
have been more impressive to Mrs. Tulliver. She looked all 
round it in silence for some moments, and then said emphati- 
cally, “ Well, sister, I’ll never speak against the full crowns 
again.” 

‘It was a great concession, and Mrs. Pullet felt it: she felt 
something was due to it. 

“You'd like to see it on, sister?” she said, sadly, “I'll open 
the shutter a bit farther.” , 
“Well, if you don’t mind taking off your cap, sister,” said 

Mrs. Tulliver. . 

‘Mrs. Pullet took off her cap, displaying the brown silk scalp 
with a jutting promontory of curls which was common to the 
mature and judicious women of those times, and, placing the 

1 Mill on the Floss, p. 10. 
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bonnet on her head, turned slowly round, like a draper’s lay- 
figure, that Mrs. Tulliver might ‘miss no point of view. 

“T’ve sometimes thought there’s a loop too much of ribbon on 
this left side, sister ; what do you think ?” said Mrs. Pullet. 

‘Mrs. Tulliver looked earnestly at the point indicated, and 
turned her. head on one side. “ Well, I think it’s best as it is; 
if you meddle with it, sister, you might repent.” 

“That’s true,” said Aunt Pullet, taking off the bonnet and 
looking at it contemplatively. 

‘She began slowly to adjust the trimmings in preparation for 
returning it to its place in the wardrobe, and her thoughts seemed 
to have taken a melancholy turn, for she shook her head. 

“Ah!” she said at last, “I may never wear it- twice, sister, 
who knows ?” 

“Don’t talk of that, sister,” answer ed Mrs. seeaas “T hope 
you’ll have your health this summer.’ 

“ Ah, but there may come a death in the family, as there did 
soon after I had my green satin bonnet. Cousin Abbott may 
go, and we can’t think o’ wearing crape less than half a year for 
him.” 

“That would be unlucky”, said Mrs. Tulliver, entering 
thoroughly into the possibility of an inopportune decease. 
“‘There’s never so much pleasure i’ wearing a bonnet the second 
year, especially when the crowns are so chancy — never two sum- 
mers alike.”? ? ° 

We have said that, in one respect, Miss Evans is more of a 
man than of a woman. She is, however, sufficiently a woman, 
. in all respects, to comprehend the character and the workings of 
a woman’s heart. Her female characters are, indeed, exquisitely 
drawn. From the bewitching vanity and littleness of Hetty, 
through every variety and style of female character, to the serene 
majesty and womanly sweetness of Romola, her delineations are 
truly admirable. It would be hard to find, in any other book, 
so womanly a woman as Esther Lyon, the heroine of Felia Holt. 
We have no other novelist, who holds the place in literature oc- 
cupied by Miss Evans; and we do not believe that any man 
could, like her, sound the depths of a woman’s nature, or follow 
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all the delicate workings of a woman’s feelings, instincts, and 
vanities. Could any man, for’ example, have conceived or de- 
scribed, as is done in Adam Bede, the scene of little Hetty in 
her garret, trying on her finery at the bit of a looking glass, 
and walking up and down before it to see the effect? A Bulwer, 
a Dickens, a Thackeray, or a Scott, would inevitably have made 
it weak and silly in- the extreme. But as it is portrayed by 
Miss Evans, there is a girlish simplicity and naturalness about it 
which redeems it from contempt, and renders it even pleasing 
to the mind of the reader. We give this description in full. 

‘ Having taken off her gown and white kerchief, she drew a 
key from the large pocket that hung outside her petticoat, and 
unlocking one of the lower drawers in the chest, reached from it 
two short bits of wax candle — secretly bought at 'Treddleston — 
and stuck them into the two brass sockets.’ Then she drew forth 
a bundle of matches, and lighted the candles; and last of all, a 
small red-framed shilling looking-glass, without blotches. It 
was into this small glass that she chose to look first after seating 
herself. She looked into it smiling, and turning her head on 
one side, for a minute, then laid it down and took out her brush 
and comb from an upper drawer. She was going to let down: 
her hair, and make herself look like that picture of a lady in 
Miss Lydia Donnithorne’s dressing-room. It was soon done, 
and the dark hyacinthine curves fell on her neck. It was not 
heavy, massive, merely rippling hair, but soft and silken, running 
at every opportunity into delicate rings. But she pushed it all 
backward, to look like the picture, and form a dark curtain, 
throwing into relief her round white neck. Then she put down 
her brush and comb, and looked at herself, folding her arms be- 
fore her, still like the picture. Even the old mottled glass 
couldn’t help sending back a lovely image, none the less lovely 
because Hetty’s stays were not of white satin—such as I feel 
sure heroines must generally wear—but of a dark greenish 
cotton texture. 

‘But Hetty seemed to have made up her mind that something 
was wanting, for she got up and reached an old black lace scarf 
out of the linen-press, and a pair of large ear-rings out of the 
sacred drawer from which she had taken her candles. It was 
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an old, old scarf, full of rents, but it would make a becoming 
border round her shoulders, and set off the whiteness of her 
upper arm. And she would take out the little ear-rings she had 
in her ears— oh, how her aunt had scolded her for having her 
ears bored — and put in those large ones; they were but colored 
glass and gilding; but if you didn’t know what they were made 
of, they looked just as well as what the ladies wore. And so 
she sat down again, with the large ear-rings in her ears, and the 
black ‘lace scarf adjusted round her shoulders. She looked 
down at her arms; no'arms could be prettier down to a little 
way below the elbow — they were white and plump, and dimpled 
to match her cheeks ; but towards the wrist she thought with 
vexation that they were coarsened by butter-making, and other 
work that ladies never did’. At last, ‘Hetty got up from her 
chair’, and ‘ began to pace with a pigeon-like stateliness back-: 
ward and forward along her room, in her colored stays and 
colored skirt, and the old black lace scarf round her shoulders, 
and the great glass ear-rings in her ears.’* 

The descriptions of scenery, and of that kind of life which 
takes in the prevailing characteristic of some locality or epoch, 
constitute one great charm of the writings of Miss Evans. So 
thoroughly, indeed, is’ she imbued with the spirit of the time, or 
of the place, of which she is writing, that the power of her 
magic is upon us, and we are compelled to follow it. This sense 
of absolute truth in her descriptions, (especially of things out- 
side of one’s own experience), is due, no doubt, to the writer’s 
having apprehended the subject as a reality —as a thing pres- 
ent to her mind by the power of imagination —just as though 
the scene, with all its details, lay spread out before her eyes. In 
spite of all the exquisite beauty in word-painting, which we find 
in Ruskin, this feeling of absolute reality is seldom awakened 
by his splendid descriptions. There is, indeed, almost always a 
consciousness of the words used,—a sense of the beauty of the 
description, rather than of the beauty of the thing described. 
The perfection of descriptive writing requires, it seems to us, 
that the ideal, perfectly conceived by the mind of the writer, 
shall be projected on that of the reader, without any conscious- 


3 Adam Bede,.p. 128-9. 
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ness of the language employed as the medium of communica- 
tion ; except a sense of delight in it like that which the eye has 
in beauty, and the ear in melody, apart from the intellectual en- 
joyment. That there is an enjoyment of the sense, as well as of 
the mind, in fine writing, is shown by the power possessed by 
rhyme, and rhythm, and even alliteration. But that which 
should be used as a means, cannot be converted into an end with- 
out losing its true beauty and dignity. The results of ingenuity 
and of genius sometimes look alike to the casual observer; but 
ingenuity, or even mechanical perfection, never stirred our being 
to its profoundest depths. It is genius, not ingenuity, which, 
by means of sculpture, architecture, music, painting, eloquence; 
poetry, sends its thrills of rapture through all the powers of the 
soul. 

More of this marvellous power is, we believe, displayed in Miss 
Evans’s descriptions of natural objects and scenery, than in those 
of Mr. Ruskin. Nature, as she comes from her hands, is never ° 
so gorgeously attired as to distract the attention, or draw it off 
from the contemplation of her intrinsic charms. Weare allowed, 
if not compelled, to think more of her divine form, than of her 
artistic dress ; a privilege the reader of Mr. Ruskin is not always 
permitted to enjoy. 

We might furnish many illustrations of the truth of this cri- 
terion; but the following, which is the first that occurs to us, 
must suffice: ‘Romola’s eyes opened, and she saw it was the 
light of morning. Her boat was lying still in a little creek ; on 
her right hand lay the speckless sapphire-blue of the Mediterra- 
nean; on her left one of those scenes which were and still are 
repeated again and again, like a sweet rhythm, on the shores of 
that loveliest sea. 

‘In a deep curve of the mountains lay a breadth of green 
land, curtained by gentle tree-shadowed slopes leaning towards 
the rocky heights. Up these slopes might be seen here and 
there, gleaming between the tree-tops,,a pathway leading to 
a little irregular mass of building that seemed to have clambered 
in a hasty way up the mountain-side, and taken a difficult stand 


’ there for the sake of showing the tall belfry as a sight of beauty . 


to the scattered and clustered houses of the village below. The 
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rays of the newly-risen sun fell obliquely on the westward horn 
of this crescent-shaped nook ; all else lay in dewy shadow. No 
sound came across the stillness ; the very waters seemed to have 
curved themselves for rest.’ * 

Her descriptions of days gone by, are no less perfect than 
those of particular localities. ‘There is an indescribable charm 
about the past, which is, no doubt, the reason why the burden of 
so many songs is, and always.has been, ‘the good old times’, 
We feel the power of this charm when some old melody, or 
familiar but long forgotten odor, carries us back, as if-by magic, 
to times gone by. Those times, now surrounded and transfused 
by a halo which softens and glorifies every thing about them, 
were commonplace enough when present. So it is with a past 
not our own, if only the, touch of genius bring it to the ‘mind 
with the same vividness and sense of reality with which mem- 
ory recalls our own experience. It is thus that Miss Evans, as 
with the wand of an enchantress, places the past, as well as the 
distant, right before the eyes of her readers. 

In her earlier works, the delineation of children is capital. 
She gives no elaborate descriptions, only little touches here and 
there, but then these touches are full of power, and remind one 
of those old etchings which, in a few masterly lines, exhibit 
every expression of countenance, and every position of figure. 
In The Mill on the Floss, her portraiture of children is more 
elaborate, but no less remarkable. In Romola and Felix Holt, 
there are no creations in this line worthy of her genius; owing 
not so much, perhaps, to a failure of her power in this respect, 
as'to the nature of her design. 

In the moral tone of her works, if we except Janet’s Repen- 
tance, there is, from the very first, a marked change for the better. 
The great truth illustrated in the character of Arthur is magnifi- 
cently brought out in that of Tito Melema; the truth, namely, 
that no impulses, however good, that no external graces, however 
lavishly bestowed, that no superstructure, in short, however 
grand and imposing, can make a man in the tre sense of the 
word, unless there be a solid foundation of truth and honor to 
build upon. The heroic, high-strung nature of Romola, subdued 

y . * Romola, p. 237-238. 
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by the power of religion, is transcendently beautiful. Just as 
noble as ever, and just as lofty, yet now a sweet Christian charity 
‘and humility covers, like a veil, and softens but does not conceal, 
the clear-cut, pure, and almost hard features of Romola’s char- 
acter. The same person as before, and yet how wonderfully 
different! The great lesson that happiness comes from within, 
not from without, that it is, in fact, only another name for a 
perfectly unselfish life, is here most impressively told without 
one impertinent hint that there is a moral to the story. 

The same lofty tone pervades Felix Holt. The same noble 
scorn of sin, and the same gentle charity towards the returning 
sinner, which is so distinguishing a trait of Christianity. Yet, 
with allthis, the writer seems to ignore the Christian system. 
The tone, though lofty, is moral, not spiritual; the spring of 
all motives is love to man, not love to God. In real life, the 
one of these is a test of the other, because they are inseparable ; 
in romance they are not necessarily united. The air and the 
sunshine are not necessary to an artificial plant or flower; it can 
be made just as perfect without them ; but they are indispensable 
to the growth and beauty of the living plant or flower. This 
must have.a living root, and draw the nourishing juices of the 
earth into itself. Nay, if it cannot rejoice in the summer rain, 
and drink in life, hour by hour, from the sunshine and the dews 
of heaven, it must soon wither and die. So, a fictitious character 
may be made to bear all the fruits of the Spirit, without the in- 
fluences of the Spirit; but a real one must draw daily nourish- 
ment from the dews of God’s grace, and drink in the showers of 
His mercy, or its spiritual life will soon decay. No system of 
morality or religion, we believe, has ever produced such charac- 
ters as Romola or. Felix Holt, except in fiction; unless a more 
than human power accompanied its rules and precepts. But no 
such power is recognized by Miss Evans. We do not complain, 
of course, that she is not a theologian in her novels; or that. she 
expresses no preference for this or that religious creed. But we 
do complain that she is a false theoloyian. If, in conformity 
with her design, she had ignored the subject altogether, we should 
have judged her merely as an artist. But dealing, as she does, 
‘ with great questions whose solutions can be found in religion 
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only, she gives us false solutions from a false religion, instead of 
true ones from the only true religion. Thus, she not only 
ignores, she indirectly rejects, the scheme of Christianity; show- 
ing how the world may be restored to its pristine purity and 
perfection without its assistance. Or, in other words, having 
blotted the Sun of Righteousness, the great central light of the 
Universe, from her system, she thinks the world may be suffi- 
ciently illuminated and saved by the poor gas-lights of her 
philosophy. 





Art. V.—The Annals of Congress for 1819, 1820, and 1821. 
Washington City: Gales and Seaton. 


The State of Missouri was carved out of the territory which 
Mr. Jefferson, as President of the United States, had purchased 
from France in 1803. The application of this State for admis- 
sion into the Union gave rise, in 1819-20-21, to the most mem- 
orable struggle in the history of the Republic, except the final 
convulsion by which the Union was dissolved. The Union, 
then in the throes and agonies of dissolution, was rescued from 
ruin by the settlement of the Missouri question ; and the abro- 
gation of the Missouri compromise was the occasion of its vio- 
lent disruption. Hence, no portion of the political histéry of 
the United States is more directly or more intimately connected 
with the fall of the American Union, than that of the Missourj 
question. Yet, strange to say, no part of that history has been 
less understood, or more grievously misrepresented, than the 
struggle of the two great Sections in regard to that very ques- 
tion. 
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The Black Republican faction, as all its leaders allege, arose 
out of the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. That repeal wag 
made the basis of the grand inquest and indictment of the North 
against the South. The case was thus stated, in January, 1861, 
by one of the most celebrated advocates of the Black Republican 
party: ‘It matters not’, say they, (the Republicans) ‘ whether 
the Missouri Compromise Act was constitutionally obligatory as 
alaw; it wag binding as a compact. It had been voluntarily 
formed ; it had been regarded as sacred for thirty years; to set 
it aside for the sake of a sectional advantage was regarded as a 
violation of honor and good faith.’? ‘It was the con- 
viction of the truth of these facts, which called into existence the 
Republican party. That party is not an anti-slavery, much less 
an abolition party. It may suit politicians on either side, so to 
represent it, but the mass of the people care little for politicians, 
or for what they say. They make little account of platforms, 
which are not read by one in a thousand. The people act from 
their own views. The facts above mentioned affected the con- 
science of the people of the North, and the condemnation of those 
acts was the whole significancy of their vote, first, for Fremont, 
and then for Lincoln. In this condemnation they have the con- 
currence of probably nine-tenths of all the intelligent people of 
the country.’ Again, he says, ‘The whole North with ° 
quiet consciences acquiesced in that Compromise’; and ‘the ab- 
rogation of the Missouri Compromise is the immediate source of 
all our present troubles.’ Such, according to all the oracles of 
that faction, was the origin of the Black Republican party, and 
the immediate cause of the elevation of Mr. Lincoln to the Presi- 
‘ dency ofthe United States. ; 

Scarcely, in the history of the world, has such a storm of vi- 
tuperation and abyse been poured upon any people, as was let 
loose upon the South for the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 
The press, the pulpit, and the politicians, all united in proclaim- 
ing a fierce crusade against the South, in consequence of the 
shame and dishaenor, which that grand act of unparalleled perfidy 
had brought upon her. The whole land, north of the Potomac, 
roared with torrents of abuse, such as have been seldom, if ever, ° 


1Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, N. J., ‘On the State of the Country.’ 
7 
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heard even in that dark empire of false accusers; ‘The whole 
North’ was, at the same time, perfectly persuaded of their own 
immaculate purity in regard to the Compromise in question, by 
their party papers, their party politicians, and, above all, by their 
party preachers ; thousands of whom were foremost and fiercest 
in that terrible -raid against the honor and good faith of the 
South. If half they said was true, the South deserved to be 
blotted from existence, If all they said was false,.the North will 
not be without eternal shame and infamy. Let us, then, by an. 
appeal to the records of the country, examine and determine, if 
we can, to. which Section of the Union the stupendous and inef- 
fable guilt of that memorable period attaches. 

Is it true, then, that ‘the whole North acquiesced’ in the Mis- 
souri Compromise, and ‘held it sacred for thirty years’, as the 
Sewards, the Sumners, the Chases, and the Hodges of the North 
have so often and so positively asserted?’ ‘The people’, we are 
told, ‘care little for politicians,or for what they say’; and that 
‘they act from their own views.’ But how are their views 
formed? Are they not either enlightened or deceived by politi- 
cians? Who has informed the people, ‘the most enlightened 
and virtuous people the world has ever seen’, that the whole 
North had so scrupulously and so piously observed the Missouri 
Compromise for thirty years? Was it the preachers, and not 
the politicians? If so, were not all such preachers politicians, 
or else the blind dupes of politicians? ‘The people’, it is said, 
‘make little account of platforms, which are not read by one in 
‘a thousand.’ Do they not make far less of the silent ‘ Annals 
of Congress’, which are not read by one in ten thousand? Even 
the Hodges of the North, as is perfectly evident, have never read’ 
those Annals in regard to the Missouri Compromise of 1820, 
about which they so boldly and so dogmatiglly pronounce. But 
yet those silent Annals, though long since stored away upon 
musty shelves, and forgotten amid the loud clamors of the time, 
must and will determine the final.verdict of History, and ‘settle 
forever the merits of the great controversy between the North 
and the South. The politicians, the preachers, and the people 
may rage and clamor for a season ; yet at last the voice of truth 
will prevail. If, instead of all this ad captandum nénsense 
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about the people, the preachers had endeavored to enlighten their 
_ minds by an appeal to the highest and purest source of infor- 
mation, would they not have acted more in the character of 
Christian divines, and less in that of political partisans and 
demagogues ? 

The truth is, that within less than twelve months after the 
Missouri Compromise, after that ‘sacred compact’, as the Repub- 
licans delight to call it, was formed, it was utterly disregarded and 
shamelessly violated by the North. In order to prove this ina 
clear manner, and by unimpeachable evidence, it will be neces- 
sary, in the first place, to give a brief account of the formation 
of that celebrated Compromise. The whole story is a long one, 
but so much of it as is necessary for the present purpose, is so 
clearly and so simply set forth in the words of Henry Clay, de- 
livered in the Senate of the United States, that we may well 
avail ourselves of his statement. 

‘ At the first session of Congress’, says Mr. Clay, ‘when the 
proposition was made to admit Missouri, the bill 
failed by a disagreement between the two Houses, 

House insisting upon an interdiction of slavery, and the Senate 
rejecting the proposition for the interdiction of slavery. The 
bill failed. It did not pass that session of Congress. 

‘ At the next session it was renewed; and at the time of its 
renewal, Maine was knocking at our door, also to be admitted 
into the Union. In the House there was a majority for a re- 
striction of the admission of slavery ; in the Senate the majority 
was opposed to any such restriction. In the Senate, therefore, in 
order to carry Missouri through, a bill, or provision, for her ad- 
mission, or rather authorising her to determine the question of 
her admission, was coupled with the bill for the admission of 
Maine. They were connected together, and the Senate said to 
the House: ‘ You want the bill for the admission of Maine 
passed ; you shall not have it, unless you take along with it the 
bill for the admission of Missouri also.” There was a majority, 
not a very large one, but a very firm and decided majority, in the 
Senate, for coupling them together. Well, the bill went through 
all the usual stages of disagreement, and committees of confer- 
ence, for theré were two committees of conference before the mat- 
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ter was finally decided. It was finally settled to disconnect: the 
two bills; to admit Maine separately, without any connection 
with Missouri, and to insert in the Missouri bill a clause— which 
was inserted in the Senate of the United States—a clause, which 
was proposed by Mr. Thomas, of Illinois, in the Senate, restrict- 
ing the admission of slavery north of 36° 30’, and leaving the 
question open south of 36° 30’ either to admit or not to admit 
slavery. The bill was finally passed. The committees of con- 
ference of the two Houses recommended the detachment of the 
two bills, and the passage of the Missouri bill, with the clause 
36° 30’ in it. So it passed. So it went to Missouri: So, for a 
moment, it quieted the country’. 

Such was the celebrated Missouri Compromise of March 2d, 
1820. Let this Compromise, then, be regarded as a sacred com- 
pact; and, as such, binding in the forum of conscience, on the 
two great sections of the country. This is precisely the ground 
chosen by the Republicans on which to erect their batteries 
against the honor and good faith of the South. It is the one 
ground assumed by Republican presses, and politicians, and 
preachers. Thus, in describing the nature of a legislative com- 
promise, Mr. Seward says, ‘not, indeed, that it is absolutely 
irrepealable, but that it cannot be repealed without a violation 
of honor, justice, and good faith, which it is presumed will not be 
committed. Such was the Compromise of. 1820.’ In like man- 
ner, Mr. Chase, while Senator from Ohio, said, ‘And what 
does slavery. ask for now? Why, sir, it demands, that a time- 
honored compact, which has been universally regarded as in- 
violable, North and South—a compact, the constitutionality of 
which few have doubted, and by which all have consented to 
abide.’ The Republican presses caught the party cry, and 
these accusations, varied in a thousand forms, ran like wild-fire 
over the North; kindling the indignation, and inflaming the 
passions of the people against the South. Let us see, then, how 
the North has kept this ‘sacred compact.’ 

At the very next session of Congress, Missouri, for the third 
time, appeared in the great Capitol at Washington, and sought 
admission into the Union. There she stood, with the aforesaid 


2 Appendix to Congressional Globe, Vol. —, p. 151. Mr. Seward’s speech in 
the Senate. 
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solemn compact in one hand, and her Constitution in the other. 
Of course, ‘the whole North with quiet consciences,’ ther acqui- 
esced in that ‘sacred compact.’ Of course no one, from the land 
of steady habits and good faith, then sought to exclude her 
from the Union unless she would consent to abolish slavery,— 
the very thing which, by the terms of the aforesaid compact, 
she had been permitted to retain. That is to say, such would 
be the conclusion of every honest man in the world, but for the 
unquestionable facts of the case. The friends of Missouri had 
paid the stipulated consideration for her admission, though she 
had a perfect constitutional right to enter the Union without 
any such terms or conditions. By virtue of the compact, Maine 
had come into the Union; and her representatives were then on 
the floor of Congress, waiting to vote for the admission or ex- 
clusion of Missouri. Her position was fixed in the Union. 
The friends of Missouri, then, could no longer say, if she is re- 
fused admission; neither shalf Maine be admitted. The line of 
36° 30’, too, had been established by the same compact, and 
could be repealed only by the®toncurrence of both Houses of 
Congress. Missouri, then, simply stood at the bar of Congress, 
shorn of her-strength by the aforesaid sacred compact, and de- 
fenceless ; having nothing to rely upon, except the naked good 
faith of the North. Yet the North answered: ‘ Missouri shall 
not enter ; she is unworthy of a place in this sisterhood of 
States,’ :, 

This may seem incredible; but it is simply a fact. On the 
12th day of February, 1821, Mr. Mallory, of Vermont, moved 
to amend the amendment proposed by the committee, by striking 
outM@ll of it after the word ‘ respects’, and, in lieu thereof, in- 
serting the following: ‘ Whenever the people of Baid State, by 
a convention appointed according to the manner provided by the 
“Act to authorize the people of Missouri to form a Constitution 
and State Government, and for admission of such State into the 
Union on an equal footing*with the original States, and to pro- 
hibit slavery in certain territories, approved March 2d, 1820,” 
adopt a Constitution conformably to said Act, and shall in addi- 
tion to such provisions, further provide, in and by said Constitu- 
tion, that neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall ever be 
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allowed in said State of Missouri, unless inflicted as a punish- 
ment for crinie, committed against the laws of the State whereof 
the party accused shall be duly convicted. Provided that the 
civil condition of persons who are held to service in Missouri 
shall not be affected by the last provision.’ * Now here’ is the 
distinct proposition, that Missouri shall not enter the Union, 
unless in addition to complying with all the conditions of the 
Missouri Compromise, she go still further, and prohibit slabery 
within the limits of the State. Of course the North, every honest 
man of them, voted against this assault on the ‘solemn’ and 
the ‘sacred compact’ of 1820, as Republicans now delight to 
call it The record would astonish the people, who have been so 
geossly deceived by politicians and preachers. For it shows, 
that sixty-one Northern members of the House voted to sustain 
this motion, and only thirty-three against it! Thus by a large 
majority, by a majority of nearly two to one, the North repudi- 
ated the ‘sacred compact’ of 1820; when it was only a little 
more than eight months old! ow, in the face of this record, 
can any honest man assert, that ‘the whole North acquiesced’ 
in that compromise? Surely, the Hodges have never seen the 
record, or heard of the facts it discloses. They seem, indeed, to 
have roamed among fictions, rather than among facts, in the 
formation of their political views. Mr. Seward and Mr. Chase 
may assert that the Missouri Compromise was‘ ‘universally’ 
acquiesced in ‘by both parties for thirty’years’; and Mr. Hodge 
may echo, yes, ‘it was held sacred for thirty years’ by ‘the 
whole North’. But this does not repeal the record, nor make 
its teachings false. 

The State @f Vermont, as appears from resolutions sia by 
both»branches of her Legislature, repudiated the Compromise of 
1820, and urged her Senators and Representatives in Congress 
assembled to insist on the exclusion of Missouri, wnless she con- 
sent,to abolish slavery. These resolutjons were passed November 
15th, 1820, or a little more than eight months after the forma- 
tion of the ‘sacred compact’, which they so vehemently assailed. 
‘Mr. Tichenor’, say the Annals of Congress, ‘ communicated 
the following resolutions of the Legislature of the State of Ver- 


3 Annals of Congress. 16th Congress, 2d Session, 1820 and 21, p. 1094. 
4 See speech above referred to. ; 
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mont, which were read: “State of Vermont, in General Assem- 
bly, Nov. 15th, 1820. The committee to whom was referred so 
much of his Excellency’s speech as. relates to the admission of 
the Territory of Missouri into the Union, submit the following 
report.”’ This report, which need not be copied, fills. two 
columns of the ‘ Annals of Congress’, and contains an elabor- 
ate denunciation of slavery. On this bitter report are based 
several resolutions, a portion of which is here laid before the 
reader: ‘ Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Legislature, 
slavery, or involuntary servitude, in any of the United States, 
is a moral and political evil, and that its continuance can be jus- 
tified by necessity alone.’ 

‘That Congress has the right to inhibit any further introduc- 
tion or extension of slavery, as one of the conditions upon ° 
which any new State shall be admitted into the Union.’ 

‘ Resolved, That this Legislature views with regret and 
alarm the attempt of the inhabitants of Missouri to obtain ad- 
mission into the Union, as one of the United States, under a 
Constitution which legalizes and secures the introduction and 
continuance of slavery’”’, etc. 

These resolutions, be it observed, were passed after the Com- 
promise of 1820. Hence they were passed in contempt of that 
‘sacred compact’, or, at least, in contempt of so much of it as 
impoged an obligation on the North. In another resolution, of 
the same date, Vermont even ‘instructed’ her Senators, and 
‘requested’ her Representatives in Congress, ‘to exert their 
influence and use all legal means to prevent the admission of 
Missouri, as a State, into the Union of the United States.’ 
Her Senators'and Representatives in Congress were, as usual, 
sufficiently obedient to her instructions. For every one of them, 
who voted on the occasion, looked that ‘sacred compact’ in the 
face, and voted against the admission of Missouri into the 
Union. ' 

But the State 6f New York, the great Empire State, preceded 
Vermont in this assault on the Missouri Compromise of 1820. 
‘Mr. Sanford ’, says the Annals of Congress,’ ‘ communicated the 
following resolutions, passed by the Legislature of the State of 


5 1820-21, p. 23. 
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New York, which were read: “State of New York in Assembly, 
November 13th, 1820. Whereas, the Legislature of this State, 
at the last session did instruct their Senators, and request their 
Representatives in Congress to oppose the admission, as a State, 
into the Union, of any territory not comprised within the orig- 
inal boundaries of. the United States, without making the pro- 
hibition of slavery therein an indispensable condition of admis- 
sion ;—And whereas,‘this Legislature is impressed with the cor- 
rectness of the sentiments so communicated to our Senators and 
Representatives ; therefore, Resolved, (if the honorable the Sen-. 
ate concur therein ”,)—and it did concur—“That this Legislature 
does approve of the ‘principles contained in the resolutions of the 
last session,”’ &c. Stili insisting on the principle that no slave- 
holding State should ever be admitted into the Union, even after 
the’ ‘sacred compact’ in question, and that, too, with special 
reference to the exclusion of Missouri! Now what could her 
Senators and Representatives do? There was the ‘solemn, 
sacred eompact’ on the one hand, and the awful resolutions on 
the other. What could they do? The record shows what they 
actually did. They turned their backs on ‘the solemn, sacred 
compact’, bowed to the resolutions, and voted against the ad- 
mission of Missouri into the Union, by a majority of seventeen 
to seven in the House, and a unanimous vote in the Sen- 
ate! As the State of New York led the van in the dire assault 
on the Compromise of 1820, so she has been foremost, in the 
person of her distinguished Senator, Mr. Seward, in holding up 
that Compromise as a ‘sacred compact’, in order to fix a stain of 
bad faith on the reputation of the South. 

Nor is she alone, or even preéminent, in this inconsistency. 
The fact is general. The very States which, in 1821, the most 
completely repudiated the Missouri Compromise of 1820, are 
those which have been loudest in proclaiming the sacredness of 
its character, and fitreest in denouncing the alleged bad faith of 
the South. This is preéminently the case with respect to the 
States of Ohio and Massachusetts. The four Senators of those 
two States, without an exception, voted, in 1821,° against the 
admission of Missouri, under the Compromise of 1820. Nor 


6 Annals of Congress, 1820-2, p. 390. 
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was there, from either of those States, a single Representative in 
Congress, who had the grace to vote for her admission. This is 
surely a clean record. Yet the Senator from Ohio, Mr. Chase, 
and the Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. Sumner, have been’ 
fiercest in stirring up all the bad passions of the North, and in 
directing them against the supposed bad faith of the South ; be- 
cause she has not sufficiently respected that very ‘sacred com- 
pact’. For ourselves, if we had been born in either of those 
States, we should desire to see the Compromise of 1820 buried 
in everlasting oblivion. 

We need not further pursue, at least in detail, this branch of 
the subject. As for the rest, a bare statement of the result must 
suffice. On the question, shall Missouri be admitted into the 
Union under. the Compromise of 1820? the vote was taken 
February 13th, 1821; and it stands as follows: 
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So the bill was lost ; and the celebrated Missouri Compromise 
of 1820 was dishonored and repudiated by the North. Before 
Missouri could gain admission, other influences were brought to 
bear on the minds of Northern members. 

From the above tabular view, it may be supposed, that four 
Southern members sympathized with the North on this occasion. 
If so, the inference would be false. John Randolph, one of the 
members from Virginia wlio voted against the admission of Mis- 
souri in 1821, did so on the ground that the North had no right 
to restrict the freedom of her entrance into the Union, as it had 
done by the Compromise of 1820, and as it still sought to do 
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even after that agreement. He indignantly insisted that Mis- 
souri should be admitted without this new restriction; or that 
the North should be responsible for the consequences. ‘I have 
no doubt’, he exclaimed, ‘that Congress might drive Missouri 
into the wilderness, like another son of Hagar. If we do, we 
drive her at our peril.’ The votes of Mr. Garnett, the other 
member from Virginia, and of Messrs, Edwards and Burton 
from North Carolina, were, as we learn from their speeches and 
pfevious votes, determined by similar considerations.» The whole 
South; then, were unanimous in favor of the admission of Mis- 
souri, without terms or conditions as to slavery. 

The great majority of the South, at that time,-looked upon 
slavery as a social evil ; but still, with one voice and one heart, 
she resisted thé tremendous assumption of power by.Congress to 
dictate to Missouri on the subject of her own domestic institu- 
tions. And was she not right? The only question is, not 
whether she was right, but whether she was sufficiently firm in 
her resistance. -For it was afterwards conceded by all parties 
that the General.Government had no right ar authority to re- 
quire a State to abolish slavery as a condition of her admission 
into the Union. Even the Republican party admitted this. 
The arguments, then used, by the North in favor of such an 
assumption of unconstitutional power by Congress, became 
utterly obsolete, and are worthy of remembrance only as evidences 
of the perversity of human reason when, under the influence of 
strong passion, it is predetermined to justify the usurpation of 
power. 

We cannot suppose, then, that the fifteen Northern votes 
which were cast for the admission of Missouri in 1821, were due 
to the Compromise of 1820. We do not know, indeed, how 
many of those fifteen votes, if any, were determined by the 
Compromise in question. It is certain that we owe some of 
them, at Jeast five, to the conviction that Missouri was entitled 
to admission by the Constitution of the United States, free from 
the restriction of slavery. Out of the twenty-three votes cast 
by Pennsylvania, ‘among the faithless was faithful found’ only 
one. That one, like a star in a dark sky, was Henry Baldwin, 
of blessed memory. His name, like that of almost every other 
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member who cast the same vote, then so abhorred by the North, 
immediately disappeared from the political heavens, and seemed 
blotted out from the annals of his country. But it soon reap-, 
peared, with increased splendor, in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as one of the brightest members in that galaxy of 
Justices. He pleaded for the admission of Missouri, even before 
the Compromise of 1820 was formed, on the ground that Con-. 
gress had no cohstitutional right or power to demand the prohi- 
bition of slavery within her limits, as a condition of her admis- 
sion into the Union. When this question was debated. in the 
House, February 24th, 1820, ‘Mr. Baldwin, of Pennsylvania’, 
says the record, ‘ spoke about two hours aednit the constitutional 
right of Congress to impose the restriction.’ Nor was he alone. 
in this noble attitude. At least four others stood firm on the 
platform of the Constitution, and breasted the fearful sectional 
storm, which then swept over the entire North, and threatened 
to prostrate every thing it could not draw into its vortex. These 
four were Shaw, of Maine; Meiggs and Storrs, of New York ; 
and General Bloomfield, of New Jersey. 

This leaves only ten votes which, by any possibility, can be 
regarded as having resulted from the Compromise of 1820. Now 
these ten righteous may, if you please, be sufficient to spare the 
whole North. But they are not sufficient to justify the North 
in heaping scorn and derision on the South, even if she has not 
treated that very ‘sacred compact’ with every possible respect. 
Nor can they justify any politician, much less any preacher, in 
the positive assertion that the ‘ whole North’ held the Missouri 
Compromise sacred for thirty years. 

But what shall we say of these ten? Were their votes influ- 
enced by the Compromise of 1820? After having examined every 
speech and word uttered by every one of them, as disclosed by 
the record, we can find but, one who even professed to be influ- 
enced by that Compromise. Though he voted against the Com- 
promise of 1820 when it was passed; he yet, for.one, regarded 
it as binding on his conscience. ‘I consider myself’, said 
Robert Clark,-of New York, ‘bound by this pledge. I have 
no alternative left. I cannot for a moment consent, as a*mem- 
ber of this House, TO OBSERVE A PUNIC FAITH EVEN WITH 
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Missouri.’ He stood alone. The other nine, who voted for 
the admission of Missouri in 1821, assigned no such reason, and 
it is perfectly easy. to account for their votes, without the least 
reference to that compact. 

When the first vote was taken, there were 79 for the admis- 
sion of Missouri, and 93 against her admission. By the extra- 
ordinary efforts of Mr. Clay, and others, this majority of four- 
teen was reduced to a majority of six, as seen in the vote above 
recorded of 88 to 82. ‘Mr. Clay’, says the record, ‘ concluded 
: thie main debate, by a speech of about an hour’s length, in which 
he alternately reasoned, remonstrated and entreated with the 
House, to settle forever this agitating question, by passing the 
resolution before it.’ The vote was then taken, and Missouri 
was denied admission by the above majority of 88 to 82. Nor 
would Mr. Clay and his friends have finally succeeded in plead- 
ing for the admission of Missouri, but for the operation of two 
powerful causes, which had no connection whatever,gwith the 
supposed influence of the Compromise of 1820. 

One of these was a party, and the other a patriotic, motive. 
Mr. Benton, in his ‘Thirty Years’ View,’ has well explained 
the party ‘motive. ‘For a while’, says he, ‘this formidable 
Missouri question threatened the total overthrow of all political 
parties upon principle, and the substitution of geographical 
parties discriminated by the slave line, and of course destroying 
the just and proper action of the Federal Government, ard 
leading eventually to a separation of the States. It was a Federal 
movement, accruing to the benefit of that party, and at first was 
overwhelming, sweeping all the Northern Democracy into its 
current, and giving the supremacy to their adversaries. When 
this effect was perceived, the Northern Democracy became alarm- 
ed, and only wanted a turn of abatement in the popular feeling 
at home, to take the first opportunity to get rid of the question 
by admitting the State, and reéstablishing party lines upon the 
basis of political principles. This was the decided feeling when 
I arrived at Washington, and many of the old Northern Dem- 
ocracy took early opportunity to declare themselves to me to 
that effect, and showed that they were ready to vote the admis- 
sion of the State in any form that would answer the purpose, 
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and save themselves from going so far as to lose their own 
States, and give the ascendant to their political adversaries. In 
the Senate, Messrs. Lourie. and Roberts; from Pennsylvania ; 
Messrs. Morrill and Parrott, from New Hampshire; Messrs. 
Chandler and Holmes, from Maine; Mr. William Hunter, from 
Rhode Island; and Mr. Southard, from New Jersey, were of 
that class.’ ‘In the House the vote of nearly two to 
one in favor of Mr. Clay’s resolution for a Joint Committee, 
and his being allowed to make out his own list of the, House 
Committee, (for it is well known that he drew up the list of names 
hintself, and distributed it through the House to be voted on,’) suf- 
ficiently attest the temper, and show the determination of the great 
majority to have the question settled.’ Without this view, the 
great change in the tone and temper of some of the above named 
individuals, as manifested in the pages of the proceedings of 
Congress, is a profound enigma, an insoluble mystery ; with this 
view, everything becomes as plain as noonday. Mr. Clay, in 
the speech just referred to, says that the House wanted a pretext 
to admit Missouri, and he gave them one in what has been most 
absurdly called his ‘compromise’ of 1821. 

By the ‘sacred compact’ of 1820, it had been- agreed that 
Missouri, after preparing her Constitution, should be, admitted 
into the Union with the domestic institution of slavery. Yet, 
at the very next session, Congress, as we have seen, disregarded 
this compact ; and refused to admit Missouri solely and exclu- 
sively on the ground, that her Constitution still retained the in- 
stitution of-slavery. But such a position, taken in open and flag- 
rant violation of a compact only a few months old, could not well 
be maintained by any man, with the least semblance of conscience, 
without some pretext or other to satisfy its demands. Accord- 
ingly, the North sought to palliate, but really aggravated, the 
injustice and bad faith of her conduct, by falling back on one of 
those flimsy and hypocritical pretexts, of which her whole his- 
tory has furnished so many striking examples. 

The Constitution of Missouri, in one of its articles, declared 
that the free negroes of other States should not migrate to, or 
settle within her borders. This clause was unconstitutional, 


™This fact is also stated by Mr. Clay in his Speech of Feb. 6th, 1850. 
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said the North, because it would prevent the free negroes, or 
‘black citizens’ of other States, from enjoying, within the lim- 
its of Missouri, ‘all the privileges and immunities’ of her own 
free white citizens ! 

This flimsy pretext was easily answered. It was said, in re- 
ply, that if the clause in question was unconstitutional, it would 
bind no one; as it would, by the proper judicial tribunals of the 
United States, be declared null and void. But this did not 
satisfy the very tender consciences of Northern politicians, who, 
without regard to this clause, had previously voted against the 
admission of Missouri. They could not leave so important a prin- 
ciple to the decision of the Courts, which had been expressly estab- 
lished to decide all such constitutional questions. On thecontrary, 
it must be decided and settled by themselves, before Missouri could 
be allowed to come into the Union! In order to settle the diffi- - 
éulty, in order to counteract the influence of the’ Northern pre- 
text, Mr. Clay came forward with the ‘compromise’ of 1821, as 
it has been called. This compromise only amounted, says* Mr. 
Clay, to the enunciation of the simple, inéontestable, and uni- 
versally admitted principle, that the Constitutiom of Missouri is 
not paramount to the Constitution of the United States! ‘That 
was all’, said he, as some years afterward he reverted to that 
starmy period,—‘ they wanted ’, he continued, ‘something for a 
justification of the course they took’; and he determined to give 
them something. _ Hence, by his resolution and compromise, it 
was stipulated that Missouri herself should declare that her Con- 
stitution should not be paramount to the Constitution of the 
United States; as if she could have made it either paramount or 
subordinate! ‘There is a great deal of verbiage there’, said Mr. 
Clay, in‘speaking of his own compromise, ‘of a high sounding 
character : it shall be a ‘fundamental’ act—it shall be a ‘solemn 
and authentic’ act ; but, at last, when you come to strip. it of all 
this verbiage, it is nothing more than the principle I have an- 
nounced of the paramount character of the Constitution of the 
United States over any local Constitution of any of the States of 
the Union.”*® Thus Mr. Clay laughed, as well he might, at 
the flimsiness*of the pretext which his compromise, as it is called, 

8 Mr. Clay’s speech in the Senate of the United States, Feb. 6, 1850 
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furnished to those few democrats and patriots who finally changed 
their votes on the Missouri questidn. It was simply that Mis- 
souri should, by a ‘fundamental’ act--by a ‘solemn and authen- 
tic’ act, declare that her Constitution should not be paramount 
to the Constitution of the United States! She might just as 
well have declared, by a like solemn and pompous act, that two 
and two should not be equal to five. If any were caught with 
‘such chaff, it was surely hecause they desired to be caught. If 
ayy were satisfied with such stuff, it was, because they thought it 
would satisfy their constituents, and thereby save them from 
political destruction ; for such is the stuff, or empty wind, on 
which the sovereign people are sometimes fed by their devout 
admirers and devoted friends. 

The other motive for adopting this thin dentin was a patri- 
otic one. The Union was in most imminent peril. It had been 
much the custom with Republican leaders to ridicule, all such 
dangers, whether past or pending. Only a few years before, the 
Senator from New York said, with a sneer, we are told, too, 
that in 1820 ‘the Union reeled under the vehemence of the de- 
bate.’ So little could he see either into the past, or the present, 
or the future! Quite otherwise was it with the insight and the 

‘foresight of Mr. Jefferson. ‘The Missouri question’, says he, 
‘is the most portentous that ever threatened the Union. In 
the gloomiest moments of the Revolutionary war I never had 
any apprehension equal to that I feel from this source.’ | Pro- 
phetic words! how fearfully have they been fulfilled ! 

The danger reached its height, when, in, utter disregard of the 
Compromise of 1820, Missouri was ‘denied admission into the 
Union by a vote of 88 to 82, on February 13, 1821. Then it 
was that the Union fairly began to*reel, and gave signs of dis- 
solution. Then it was that Mr. Clay held out his compromise, 
his pretext, his mere thing of words, to patriots and democrats 
in distress. Three members from Pennsylvania, and one from 
North Carolina, Messrs. Udree, S. Moore, Rogers and Edwards, 
changed their votes, which gave a majority of two in favor of 
admission. These members had all voted against the Compro- 
mise of 1820 when it passed; and several times afterwards 
during the session of 1821, when the question of admission was 
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again under consideration. Not one of them ever pretended the 
least regard for that Compromise. They simply changed their 
votes to save their party, or their country, or both. ‘They did 
not even make a pretext of the Compromise of 1820, which, by 
their votes, they had more than once repudiated. Hence the 
admission of Missouri, February 26th, 1821, was due, neither to 
the Compromise of 1820, nor to the pretext offered by Mr. Clay 
in 1821. There is not, so far as can be discovered, one particle 
of evidence, that the Compromise of 1820 ¢ontrolled the vote of 
a single member, except Mr. Robert Clark, of New York. He 
alone considered himself bound by that Compromise, and de- 
clared that he would not ‘observe a Punic faith even with Mis- 
souri.’ ' ; : 

The South looked upon the Compromise of 1820 as an agree- 
ment. Much labor has been expended to prove this; it is 
granted. Mr. Charles Coatsworth Pinckney, then a distinguish- 
ed member from South Carolina, regarded it in this light, as ap- 
pears from a letter of his, quoted by Mr. Everett, in the Senate 
of the United States.® But this letter, like the other testimo- 
nials adduced to the same point, bears date just after that Com- 
promise was enacted. It was written March 2d, 1820; the even- 
ing of the very day on which the Compromise became a law. 
Now let us not stop at this letter. Let us hear the testimony of 
this witness at the very next session of Congress. It is abso- 
lutely crushing to the cause he has been introduced to support. 
Here it is: — ° 

In reference to the Missouri question, and especially in refer- 
~ ence to Mr. Jefferson’s prediction, Mr. Pinckney says: ‘I agree 
perfectly with him, and join those gentlemen in opinion who 
consider this, beyond all comparison, the second question in point 
of importance, which has been agitated among us since our revolt 
from the parent State, The first was the memorable declaration 
which confirmed the Union, and gave birth to the independence 
of our country. This is the only one which may, in its conse- 
quences, lead to the dissolution of that very Union, and prove 
the death-blow of all the political happiness and importance once 
so rationally expected from it. I feel authorized to express this 
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fear by the fact, that the gentlemen in opposition now throw 
off the veil, and expressly declare their intention is to leave, if pos- 
sible, this question to thé next Congress ; to leave them, unfettered 
by any acts of ours, the power to decide how far the true interests 
of the Union may then make it necessary to produce anew, and 
struggle for the imposition of the restriction on slavery in Mis- 
souri, which has, during the three last sessions, shaken the Union 
to its very foundations. THEY OPENLY AVOW THAT THEY DO 
NOT CONSIDER THEMSELVES BOUND BY THE COMPACT OF THE 
LAST YEAR, CONFINING THE RESTRICTION TO THE TERRITORY 
NortH oF 36° 30’, BUT AVER, IF THEY HAVE STRENGTH 
ENOUGH TO DO SO, THEIR INTENTION IS TO LEAVE THE NEXT 
CONGRESS FREE TO DECIDE IT AS THEY PLEASE.’ ” 

Now this statement of the fact, made by the witness introduced 
against the South (and certainly a more unimpeachable witness 
could nowhere be found) was delivered in the hearing of the 
whole House, and it was denied by no one. It was unanimously 
acquiesced in. Hence we may take it as true. It throws a mar- 
vellous light on the history of the question now under considera- 
tion ;—a question which occupies a most conspicuous place 
among the causes of the rise and fall of the great Confederacy. 
Let us see, then, some of the points which it illustrates. 

, Mr. Pinckney regarded the Compromise of 1820 as a ‘com- 
pact’. But, on his return to Washington at the very next ses- 
sion, he found, to his utter amazement, that it was not regarded 
as a binding compact by ‘the gentlemen in opposition’. They 
openly declared that they would not be bound by it. Now, 
surely, if this Compromise bound any Congress, it was the one 
by which it was,enacted. 

This was partly acknowledged by that Congress itself. The 
Compromise of 1820 did not, as we have seen, control their votes, 
and secure the admission of Missouri. But still they did not 
exactly feel authorised to repeal that Compromise themselves, 
They intended, however, to leave the very next Congress free to 
do so; unfettered by any action of theirs. This explains their 
otherwise most unaccountable objection to the Constitution of 
Missouri; an objection which did not occur to them until they 
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had voted against the admission of Missouri simply on the ground 
of slavery. Nor was this all. For, although the North objected 
to the Constitution of Missouri because it forbade free negroes 
from migrating to and settling in the State, there was, at the very 
same time, precisely the same prohibition in the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Ohio, and other Northern States! The 
very States, indeed, which had raised the loudest cry against 
Missouri for the enactment of such a clause, were those which 
still retained a similar provision in their own codes! Was in- 
consistency ever more unblushing? Was hypocrisy ever more 
transparent ? > 

They could not have supposed, indeed, that such an objection 
could long keep Missouri out of the Union. But they knew it 
might be debated, and the Missouri question possibly kept open, 
until the next Congress could be elected, which would be free to 
repeal the Compromise of 1820! Such, as we have seen, was 
their avowed purpose and design. But this design was defeated 
by the admission of Missouri in the manner, and under the in- 
fluences, already explained. Now, if the seventeenth Congress 
would have been free to set aside a compromise made by the 'six- 
teenth, how can that compromise be said to bind the thirty-third 
Congress ? 

But we shall never understand the Missouri question, nor com- 
prehend the wonderful twistings and turnings of men in relation 
to it, unless we view it in its true light as a contest for -political 
power aad supremacy. Whether. Missouri, with the institution 
of slavery, should be admitted into the Union, was not the ques- 
tion which then shook the Confederacy to its very foundations. 
This fearful question was simply whether the North should hold 
and retain the ‘balance of power’. This is perfectly obvious 
from the speeches of various members, delivered during the 
struggle. We shall quote from only one: ‘It is, sir,’ said Mr. 
Cushman, of Maine, ‘in the nature of man, especially of irre- 
sponsible bodies of men—and triumphant majorities are irrespon- 
sible when fortified by power—to be forgetful of right. Thése but 
seldom obtain justice, who are not in a situation to cause its claims 
to be respected. The soundest maxims of policy require that no 
section of our country should gain such an enormous ascendancy 
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as to give law to the rest. IT WOULD, IN TIME, CRUSH THE 
OTHER UNDER ITS FEET. To guard against such an abuse, there 
should be preserved a balance of power —yes, sir, a balance of 
power, At the repetition of the phrase gentlemen seem to take the 


‘Our country was then’, (at the formation of the Union) 
‘bounded by the Mississippi, and little was to be apprehended, 
as the condition of the United States was at that period, from an 
overgrown power derived from a slave population. But could it 

have been foreseen, that a territory west of that river, larger than 
the old thirteen United States, would have been added to our coun- 
try, out of which new States, almost to infinity, could be formed, 
with the privilege of holding slaves, Iam persuaded that neither 
Massachusetts, nor ary part of New England, and perhaps 
none of the now free States then extant, would have consented on 
such terms, to have come into the Union,’™ 

Such was the manner in which Maine,.already admitted into 
the Union under the Compromise of 1820, raised her voice 
against the admission of Missouri. Yet, at the very same mo- 
ment, the North had a majority over the South of forty-three 
votes in the House; which would not have*been the case but for 
the magnificent domain that Virginia had so generously, nay, so 
improvidently, given to the non-slaveholding power of the North. 
There is, however, a profound wisdom in the words of Mr. Cush- 
man# The South could appreciate that wisdom; and this, in the 
estimation of Republicans, was her great sin. She, too, under- 
stood ‘the nature of man’, and especially of ‘all triumphant’ 
and ‘irresponsible’ majorities of men, when ‘fortified by power’. 
Hence it was that she asked for securities and safeguards against 
such ‘enormous’ power, lest in time it should ‘crush her under 
its feet’. And was not this demand as fair and reasonable when 
it came from the South, in a minority, as when it came from the 
North in a majority ? 

We claim for the South no exemption from the common frailties 
and imperf€ctions of humanity. But we do claim that, whatever 
else may be said of the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, her 
honor is without stain or blemish. In the first place, the South was 


1 Annals of Congress, for 1822. Speech of Mr. Cushman. 
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not bound by that Compromise, becatise it was made without the 
least consideration —that is to say, because she received nothing 
for what sheconceded. What did she receive? ‘The admission of 
Missouri’, we are told; but Missouri had a perfect right to ad- 
mission, without any stipulation on the part of the South. She 
had a perfect right to admission, say the Supreme Court of the 
United States, without any such terms or conditions, under and 
by virtue of the Federal Constitution alone. If she had to pay 
for,this right, it was because the dominant party of the North 
then took their stand against the Constitution of the ‘country ; 
and nothing less, it was believed, would save the Union from 
shipwreck, dissolution, and ruin. The line of 36° 30’ was, then, 
obtained, or rather extorted, without ‘a valuable consideration ’. 
This is what is called a ‘nudum pactum’, ‘and imposes no sort of 
obligation, either in law or in conscience. 

Senators Chase and Sumner, and the whole tribe of Republi- 
can leaders, have made the Northern air ring with asseverations, 
that the Missouri Compromise.‘ was forced upon tlre free States’ ” 
by the South ; that she repudiates the bargain which ‘she forced 
upon the country’. Forced upon the country! Why, if the 
free States had only retired from the unconstitutional ground ‘as- 
sumed by them, and which they seemed determined to occupy 
though the grand fabric of the Union should be dashed to pieces, 
then no compromise would have been necessary, and none would 
have been made. Yet a United States Senator, even iri refefence 
to this occasion, indulges in his usual slang. about ‘thé crushed 
and humbled North’.”* And even Dr. Hodge catches the Re- 
publican infection, and speaks of the meek ‘disposition of the 
North to concede everything to’the South for the sake of peace’! 
He surely must be mgst perfectly innocent of all knowledge in 
regard to the past history of parties ! 

Secondly, the South was not bound by the Compromise of 
1820 ; because it was not fulfilled by the North. We should, 
indeed, come to a very different conclusion, if, instead of looking 
into the silent records of the country, we should listen exclusive- 
ly to the notsy leaders of the Republican party. Thus, says 
Mr. Chase, ‘it has been literally fulfilled, by the North.” ‘On 
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the side of the North the contract has been more than executed ’, 
says Mr. Sumner. ‘Such was the Compromise of 1820’, says 
Mr. Seward ; ‘ Missouri came into the Union immediately as a 
slaveholding State.’ Now as we have shown from the records, 
Missouri did not come in under the Compromise of 1820 at all. 
Even after that Compromise, she had to fight her way into the 
Union, through every possible difficulty and objection, and, 
finally, was forced in by the operation of causes which her ad- 
versaries could not resist. She owes nothing to the Compromise 
of 1820. 

Again, Mr. Seward tells us, that ‘ Arkansas came ip as a 
slaveholding State, without objection, eight years, (he should 
have said fifteen years,) afterwards”. * Now it might be shown 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, that the Compromise of 1820 
had not one particle of influence in helping Arkansas into the 
Union. But we shall content ourselves with an extract from 
the speech of John Quincy Adams; an extract, by the way, 
which bears on the whole subject under consideration, and which 
also refutes Mr. Seward’s assertion that Arkansas was admitted 
‘without objection.’ ‘Mr. Chairman’, said he, ‘I cannot con- 
sistently with my sense of my obligations as a citizen of the 
United States, and bound by oath to snpport the Constitution, I 
cannot object to the admission of Arka...as into the Union as a 
Slave State; I ‘cannot propose or agree to make it a condition of 
_ her admission, that a Convention of her people shall expunge 
this article from her Constitution. She is entitled to admission 
as a Slave State by virtue of that article in the treaty 
for the acquisition of Louisiana, which secures to the inhabitants 
of the ceded territories all the rights, privileges and immunities 
of the orfginal citizens of the United States, and stipulates ‘for 
their admission, conformably to that principle, into the Union. 

‘ Louisiana was purchased as a country where slavery was.the 
established law of the land. As Congress has no power in time 
of peace to abolish slavery in the original States of the Union, 
they are equally-destitute of the power in those parts of the ter- 
ritory ceded by France to the United States by the name of 
Louisiana, where slavery existed at the time of the acquisition. 
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Arkansas, therefore, comes, and has the right to 
come, into the Union with her slaves and slave-laws. Jt ws 
written in the bond, and however I may lament that it is so written, 
I must faithfully perform its obligations.’ Now this reason may 
be applied to Missouri, as well as to Arkansas; for both, as 
every one knows, were portions of the Louisiana purchase. If 
there had only been in the Congress of 1820, and 1821, a little 
more of this downright honesty, this sacred regard for constitu- 
tions and treaties, this triumph of principle over passion,— what 
infinite trouble had been spared the country, and how magnifi- 
cent had been the flow of ‘its destinies ! 

In the third and last place, the South was not bound by the 
Compromise of 1820, because it was unconstitutional. In the ex- 
position of Republican principles, we find these words: ‘It mat- 
ters not’, say they, ‘ whether the Missouri Compromise Act was 
constitutionally obligatory as a law, it was binding as a compact.’ 
Now this is simply absurd. Binds whom as a compact? The 
members of the Congress who made it? They are the very men 
who, as we have seen, refused to be bound by it. That Com- 
promise, be it remembered, was not made by the people, but by 
their agents in Congress assembled. But who has ever heard, 
that an agent binds his principal, if he goes beyond the limits of 
his authority? It is simply absurd to suppose, that the Con- 
gress of 1820 could barter away the constitutional rights of the 
people for all time to come. They had no right, no power, no 
‘authority to make any such law, as the Supreme Court of the 
United States have declared ; and hence it was, ab initio, null 
and void. Surely if the Congress of 1821 may be excused, and 
even applauded, for refusing to carry out the Compromise of 1820, 
their own Compromise, then may the Congress of 1854 be ;par- 

‘doned for disregarding it as having been dishonored by its au- 
thors ; and as being wholly unconstitutional. 

There is one other feature in this Missouri business, which 
deserves a special notice. After Missouri had been refused ad- 
mission, and her eause seemed hopelessly lost, Mr. Brown, of 
Kentucky, moved to repeal the line of 36° 30’. He said to the 
North, if you will not keep the bargain, then repeal it. Ifyou 

* will not fulfil your promise, then give back the consideration 
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for it. But even this demand was refused. The part of the | 
Compromise by which she gained the admission of Maine, and 
the vast territory beyond the line of 36° 30’, was held sacred by 
the North; while the part they had promised to perform was 
dishonored and repudiated by her! Though her gains were in 
yiolation of the Constitution itself, and of the treaty with France, 
both of which her representatives in Congress had sworn to 
support as the supreme law of the land; yet were they held 
sacred by those representatives, and by ‘the whole North for 
thirty years.’ But the admission of Missouri, though guaranteed 
by her promise and by the Constitution, was repudiated by her. 
This is, indeed, what the North must mean by having held the 
Compromise of 1820 ‘sacred as a compact’ for thirty years ; 
namely, that part of it by which she gained something, while 
the other part, or that in favor of the South, she utterly abhorred, 
and refused to perform. Such is Republican justice! Such the 
good faith of the very people who first slandered and maligned 
the South, and then waged an exterminating war against her 
people, because they withdrew from their most unprofitable as- 
sociation with so hard, so cruel, so heartless, and so faithless a 
* faction. 

The Compromise was, it is true, passed by a very few North- 
ern votes. Among the ninety votes by which this measure was 
carried in the House, there were just eleven from the Northern 
States. According to Mr. Benton, in his ‘Thirty Years’ View’, 
the vote in the House in favor of the Missouri Compromise was 
134 in the affirmative to 42 in the negative. But this is a mis- 
take.- Mr. Charles Coatesworth Pinckney, of South Carolina, as 
quoted by Mr. Everett, in the Senate of the United States, says 
that this measure passed the House by a majority of ‘90 to 86, 
(the vote was so first declared) produced by the seceding and ab- 
sence of a few moderate men from the North. Now both of 
these statements cannot be true; and both are calculated to mis- 
lead the reader. The exact truth is, that two votes were sepa- 
rately taken in the House on the. Missouri Compromise of 1820; 
or rather on the two parts of that Compromise ; one vote on the 
part which favored the North, and another on that which favored 
the South. The motion in favor of the North, or to dedicate all 
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the territory beyond the line of 36° 30’ to her power, was car- 
ried by the majority of 134 to 42 mentioned by Mr. Benton, or 
of more than three to one; while the motion in favor of the 
South, or to admit Missouri, was passed only by the vote of. 90 
to 86 (it was in reality 87) alluded to by,Mr. Everett. Thus 
the constitutional right of Missouri was allowed by the small 
majority of three votes, while the consideration offered for the 
recognition of that right, was taken by the overwhelming major- 
ity of ninety-two votes! The consideration was taken, and, like 
all Northern gains, ‘held sacred’; the promise was given by the 
North, and broken! She would neither keep her promise, nor 
restore the consideration! And yet, in her eyes, the solemn 
compact had been held sacred for thirty years ! 

The Compromise of 1820, at least in so far as it favored the 
South, was enacted by a majority of three votes; ‘ produced’, as 
Mr. Everett says, ‘by the seceding and absence of a few moder- 
ate men from the North.’ Or, as he should have said, by a few 
Northern men who sacrificed their political existence for the sake 
of their party, and for the salvation of the Union. The North- 
ern members, then, did not press the Missouri Compromise at 
all; they merely let it pass and pocketed the sacred considera- ° 
tion, as so much clear gain to their power and ascendancy in the 
Union. Hence, at the very next session of Congress, they were 
prepared to allege, and did actually allege, that they were not 
bound by the Compromise ; because they had not voted for it. 
Mr. Lowndes, of South Carolina, combated this position, this 
quibble, this trick, with all the force of his eloquence and logic. * 
But suppose Mr. Lowndes was wrong; suppose Mr. Clark, of 
New York, was altogether quixotic in holding himself bound by 
the Compromise for which he had not voted; and what then? 
Why, then it most assuredly follows that other members who did 
not vote for that-Act, who were not even in Congress when it 
passed, were not bound by its provisions. Sixty-one Northern 
members refused to be bound by that Compromise, by that 
‘sacred compact’; nay, they openly and avowedly sought to 
exclude Missouri from the Union in direct violation of the very 
terms of that Compromise; and, in 1821, they justified them- 
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selves on the ground that they had not voted for the ‘accursed 
Compromise’ 6f 1820. That is, accursed just in so far as it 
favored ¢he constitutional right of the South; but sacred as far as 
it favored the unconstitutional claim of the North! Why, then, 
and how, was the Congress of 1854 bound by that Compromise? 
They neither voted for it, nor were they present when it was 
passed. Yet such is the perversity of the Republican faction, and 
such the crookedness and darkness of its justice, that the sixty-one 
of 1821 were lauded to the skies, by the very section which seeks 
to consign the majority of 1854 to everlasting infamy ! 

If it were necessary, it might easily be shown, that the same 
character was displayed by the North in her struggle for power 
in relation,to the admission of California into the Union, when, 
in 1850, that huge fabric of loosely jointed States and Sections’ 
was again shaken to its foundation; or in relation to the Kansas 
and Nebraska Territories, when, if possible, the storm of sec- 
tional fury rose still higher, and still more fearfhlly threatened 
the dismemberment of the Republic. But why continue to dis- 
sect the rottenness, to portray the deformity, or to exhibit the 
meanness of Republican legislation? Has not enough already 
been exhibited to satisfy any fair mind, that it was impossible 
for the South, or for any Christian people, to live in a voluntary 
union of States with such a faction? 

The more accurately and the more profoundly that legislation 
is studied, thé more will its whole history be discovered to be 
one of fraud, of injustice, and of oppression; all clgaked under 
the fair garb of the most sacred regard for truth, honor, and 
good-faith! The more will it be discovered that the reign of 
_ the Northern Demos presents, all things considtred, the most 
vulgar and odious despotism the world has ever seen; not even 
excepting the deep and disgusting immorality of the democracy 
of Athens, nor the fiercest and most vindictive factions of France. 
Both Athens and France had their heroes and patriots; but 
where, and who, are the heroes and patriots of the North? Are 
they her Popes, her Hookers; her Burnsides, her Milroys, her 
W’ Neils, her Turchins, her Butlers, her Banks, her Sewards, or 
her Lincolns? 

Of all the causes of discord, by which the late Union was rent 
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and convulsed on the eve of its dissolution, none was more con- 
spicuous than the conduct of the clergy. The new gospel of 
falsehood and slander against the South appeared to possess them 
wholly ; and, not satisfied with having rent their respective de- 
nominations of religion in twain, by their intemperate zeal and 
uncharitable conduct, they seemed determined to do the same 
thing for the political Union of the States. Inexpressibly fierce 
was the crusade they preached against the honor and good faith 
of the South for the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and 
against the Northern Sénator” by whom the measure was pro- 
posed. , 

If these preachers had been moved by light from above, rather 

than by heat from below, they would have sought to know some- 
‘thing about the history and nature of the Missouri Compromise, 
before they proceeded with such malignant clamors ‘against the 
South. But the political madness of the day had seized them; 
and they were, therefore, among the most blind, as well as most 
efficient, tools of the Sewards, the Sumners, and the Chases who, 
for the sake of political power and office, sought to consolidate 
the heterogeneous populations of the North into one burning mass 
of fiery indignation and hate against the South. 

The burden of their war-cry was the * repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise’. The conduct of the South, they declared, in ac- 
cepting that measure, was ‘so immoral, and so infamous, that it 
became all, the teachers and preachers of truth to denounce and 
condemn it. Hence, ‘in the name of Almighty God’, three 
thousand and five preachers from New England alone came forth 
‘to exhort and rebuke’ the Senate of the United States for its 
nefarious conduct in regard to that repeal; and, for that holy 
purpose, they signed and sent a petition to that branch of the 
American Legislature! Others followed their example. A simi- 
lar petition, exhorting and rebuking the Senate, though not in 
the name of Almighty God, proceeded from the city of Chigago, 
in Illinois; which had the honor of holding the Convention 
that nominated Mr. Lincoln for the Presidency of the United 
States. Even the Rev. Dr. Hodge, the eminent divine and 
scholar, joined this grand army of confessors, and hurled his po- 

15 Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois. . 
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litical darts into the.arena of the mortal strife. . He wrote with 
the dignified calmness of philosophy, and claimed for his utter- 
ances the sanction of religion. He affected to despise politicians, 
declaring that"the ‘ momentous questions’ at issue should be ‘ex- 
amined in.the fear of God’; and yet he had never examined 
them at all; nor had he, for his bitter and biting accusations 
against his ‘Southern brethren’, as he+ called them, any higher 
authority than the unfounded and unsupported assertions of the 
most unscrupulous politicians that ever disgraced the annals of 
American demagogism. He merely echoed the accusations of 
the Sewards, the Sumners, and the Chases, of the North; all of 
which are directly and flatly contradicted by the records of the 
coyntry. In the very words of Mr. Seward, he asserted that the 
Missouri Compromise of 1820 had been religiously kept by the 
whole North for thirty years; and then, for a sectional advan- 
tage, it had been opénly and shamelessly violated by the South! 
‘It had been’, said he, ‘voluntarily formed ; it had been regarded 
as sacred for thirty years; to set it aside for the sake of a sec- 
tional advantage was regarded as a violation of honor and good 
faith’ Hence, says he, arose the ‘ Republican party’. 

‘ The consciences of the people of the North’, said 
he, offended by this ‘ violation of honor and good faith’, on the 
part of the degraded South, showed their indignation by voting, 
‘first, for Fremont, and then for Lincoln’. ‘Zhe abrogation 
of the Missouri Compromise’, said he, as the mere echo of Black 
Republican politicians, ‘is the immediate source of all our pres- 
ent troubles’ ! 

The real source, the real cause, of those stupendous troubles 
was, at least in so far as the repeal in question is concerned, the 
gross misrepresentation of the character and the conduct of the 
Southern people by the ignorant, or the unscrupulous, leaders of 
the Black Republican faction. An assault more cruel, more un- 
just, more false, or more furious, has never been made on the 
honor and $ood faith of any nation, section, or tribe of men, than 
the South has had to sustain in relation to the Missouri Compro- 
mise ; and that, too, by the very people who had always treated 
that compact with utter contempt. The Missouri Compromise 
_ had, indeed, been utterly despised and trampled under foot by 
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the North ; until it became necessary to wield it as an instrument 
against ‘the honor'and good faith’ of the South; and then was 
it raised from the mire into which it had been cast, and held up 
as if it were, like the shield of Una, ‘insufferably bright’, to 
flash confusion and dismay into the ranks of the devoted South. 
It was even pronounced by a Senator, Mr. Chase, ‘more sacred 
than the Constitution itself’,"° and by other politicians, in whose 
eyes nothing is sacred, and least of all the Constitution, when it 
stands in the way of their dark designs, or between themselves 
and political power. By such men were inflammatory addresses, 
charged with the virulent poison of falsehood, poured forth in 
countless thousands; in which ‘the people and the preachers’ 
were invoked to arise, in the majesty of their strength, and*crush 
the perfidious enemies of ‘good faith and national honor’. Three 
thousand and five preachers from New England alone, all pro- 
foundly ignorant of the Constitution of fhe United States, as 
well as of the whole history of the Missouri Compromise, plung- 
ed into the arena of political strife; and, ‘in the name of Al- 
mighty God’, rebuked the Senate of their cotntry for their vio- 
lation of honor and good faith in the repeal of that ‘sacred 
compact’. Of course the nation was convulsed, and ‘ gave signs 
of woe’, portending dissolution. And when the great troubles 
came, and the huge ship was struggling, and groaning, and burst- 
ing asunder in the storm, the people of the North were told by 
their preachers and their politicians: ‘See what the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise has done’ ! 

There would have been some excuse for the preachers above 
mentioned, if, like Balaam’s ass, they had been inspired to rebuke 
their rulers. But as it was, they were left to the guidance of 
their own ignorance and presumption. No one can conceive the 
astonishing blunders made by these preachers, unless he has read 
their writings, or the book on American Affairs by Baptist Noel. 
Of all these blind leaders of the blind, the Rev. Dr, Hodge, of 
Princeton, was the most eminent, the most highly educated ; 
and yet on what has he not ventured? He boldly assails John 
C. Calhoun! But that is the smallest part of his offence; he 
had a perfect right to extinguish Mr. Calhoun, if he could do so. 
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But he assails him, as is most evident, without the least compre- 
hension of the man, or the least knowledge of his positions. 
Nor is this all. He attacks, with the utmost confidence, the 
doctrine and position of Mr. Calhoun by an argument based, as 
he alleges, ‘on the very words’ of the Constitution. But when 
‘these words arg produced, namely, ‘the Union shall be perpet- 
ual’, they are not taken from the Constitution at all; in which 
no such words are to be found! In the formation of the Con- 
stitution, these words were purposely and deliberately omitted ; 
from which it has been concluded, that as the law-makers of 
America had enacted one ‘ perpetual Union’, one immortal Con- 
stitution, which lasted only ten years; so they wisely refused to 
repeat the folly by enacting another immortal Constitution. It 
is certain, that while they adopted much of the language of the 
old Articles of the Confederation, they omitted the words in 
question. Yet these words are held up by Dr. Hodge to show 
that the Constitution, on its very face, expressly declared, that 
the Union should be perpetual! Thus Mr. Calhoun, who had 
more profoundly analysed the Constitution than any man in 
America, was easily convicted of a gross blunder by the Prince- 
ton preacher; and the Southern people held up to scorn and con- 
tempt as seceding in direct and open violation of ‘the véry 
words’ of the Constitution! If preachers will intermeddle in 
political matters,.and undertake to construe the Constitution, 
would it not be well for them to read it? If the} will refute 
the positions of the most learned and profound constitutional 
jurists, would it not be well for them to study the subject a 
little 2 

It is the ‘duty of preachers, if we may presume to judge of 
their functions, to proclaim the truth of God, and not the lies of 
politicians. The Bible is a much better text-book for them than 
the speeches of Mr. Seward, or Mr. Chase, or Mr. Sumner. 
They need the light of the one more than the heat of the other. 
For the one enlightens ‘the consciefice, purifies the heart, and 
sweetens the disposition ; the other inflames all the malignant 
passions, and rouses all the demoniac propensities of the soul. 
The Gospel of truth is a pure, sweet, organizing light from above ; 
the gospel of lies is a fierce, destroying fire from below. In the 
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strong language of St. James, it sets on fire the very course of 
nature, and is itself set on fire of hell. Sad is it—inexpressibly 
sad—to see the ministers of the everlasting Gospel of peace, 
preaching this gospel of lies, and murder; and treason, and. 
slander. 

Thus, from the records of the country, it clearly appears, that 
the South is free from all blame, that her honour is without 
stain or blemish, in regard to the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise. She merely accepted, when tendered by a Northern 
Senator of great influence, the repeal of an Act of Congress, 
which was made in violation of the Constitution and the treaty 
with France; and which, as such, the Supreme Court of the 
United States afterwards pronounced utterly null and void ab 
initio. The North, on the contrary, is not free from guilt, either 
in regard to the enactment or the repeal of that celebrated Com- 
promise. The South, rising above the fierce storms of calumny 
that darkened her fame for a season, may proudly point to the 
- silent Annals of Congress, to the solemn records of the country, 
and say,— Read my history there. 

From these records, from these unimpeachable witnesses, it 
fully appears : 

First, that the North took an unconstitutional stand in 1820; 
and thence extorted the Compromise by which the South gained 
absolutely nothing, except the ‘recognition of a constitutional 
right, and by which the North gained all the territory beyond 
the line of 36° 30’, (in violation of the treaty of purchase with 
France,) and the admission of Maine into the Union without 
the admission of Missouri. 

Secondly, though the North thus extorted that Compromise 
from the South, and held fast all she had gained by*it; she yet 
refused, at the very next session of Congress,.—she operfly and 
unblushingly refused,—to fulfil the only stipulation she had 
‘agreed to perform. Only one member of Congress,—only one 
poor, despised, solitary member, could be found in all the faith- 
less regions of the North, too honest to ‘keep a Punic faith’ 
even with the South ! 

Thirdly, though the North, refused to fulfil her part of the 
Compromise, she still, refused to relinquish the terms she had 
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extorted from the loyalty of the South to the Union. On the 
contrary, instead of consenting to the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise after refusing to keep it, she made that repeal the 
ground of her indictment against the South, and poured out the 
vials of her wrath on the Northern Senator by whom it had 
been proposed, as well as on all concerned in the deed ; not even 
excepting the Supreme Court of the United States, by whom the 
Compromise was declared to. be unconstitutional. 

Fourthly, the North, in less than one year after the ‘sacred 
compact’ in question was made, utterly repudiated and trampled 
it under foot. Yet, when the South set it aside as not binding 
in the forum of conscience, or of the Constitution ; the self-right- 
eous North raised such a howl of indignation as has never been 
heard on earth, except in the darkest and most dismal regions of 
malignant falsehood. By her Sewards, her Sumners, her Chases, . 
her Hodges, and by the whole brood of her Black Republican 
leaders, she boldly and unblushingly declared, that the South 
had ‘ forced the Missouri Compromise upon the country ’,— upon 
the poor, the innocent, the peace-loving North, who, for the sake 
of ‘the glorious Union’, was disposed to yield everything ; and 
yet, although this forced compact had been sacredly kept ‘ by the 
whole North for thirty years’, it was violated by the South ‘ for 
a sectional advantage’! Hence the pure conscience of the North 
was outraged, and she could no longer yield everything ‘to the 
vile demands and aggressions of the South ! 

On the contrary, the North, like the wolf in the fable, deter- 
mined to teach a lesson of meekness and humility to the South, 
which had, far below her in position, disturbed the stream of 
sectional aggrandizement and power. Such was the significancy 
of her vote; ‘first, for Fremont, and then for Lincoln.’ 

For the proof of this indictment against the North, we have 
appealed from the prophets and the teachers of ‘the sovereign 
people’, from the blind leaders of the blind,’to the infallible re- 
cords of the country ; from the false accusations of mendacious 
demagogues and their reverend dupes to the pure fountains of 
eternal truth; and we fearlessly submit the issue to the final de- 
cision of History. 
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Art. VI1.—Dictionnaire Raisonné de l’ Architecture Francaise 
du XIe au XVIe Siecle. Par M. Viollet-le-Duc ; Architecte 
du Gouvernement; Inspecteur Générale des Edifices Diocé- 
sains. Huit Volumes, 8vo. Paris: 1853. 


The study of Art is more difficult than that of Science, be- 
cause, being an application of Science whose perfection promotes 
‘the personal benefit or credit of its master, the principles of each 
art are guarded as the peculiar treasure of an individual or a 
class. In popular governments, however, where all that belongs 
to public improvements is part of the common wealth, the:people 
who pay for works of art demand to know the nature of the 
. artist’s profession and the claims of his productions upon their 
_ patronage. Architecture being a useful as well as a fine art, its 
works call forth a wider observatign and a more general study ° 
than painting or sculpture. Private houses and public edifices 
are shelters demanded by necessity and comfort; while the pro- 
ductions of the sculptor and painter are the accessories of intreas- 
ing luxury or growing culture. Every man, from individual 
interests, and every citizen, from public spirit, has a natural dé- 
sire to be master of some of the leading principles which give 
strength and security to the structure which covers him; and 
when advancing culture has begun to awaken a yearning for the 
adornment of Art, the mansion and the assembly-hall will’ pre- 
sent theirs as the first demand. 

The study of any work of Architecture requires consideration, 
first, of the object or design; second, of the principal parts; third, 
of the principles of construction ; fourth, of the ideas in decora- 
tion ; and fifth, of the school or nationality under whose inspira- 
tion the architect has conceived and executed his work. The 
objects for which buildings are erected are three: military, civil 
and religious; and the design of the builder must vary so as to 
meet the advancing wants of men as social beings in each of these 
three departments. The parts of a building chiefly to be re- 
garded are its walls and its roof; the platform by which it is 
approached and the door-way by which it is entered being second 

‘in importance. The principles of construction, designed to secure 
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stability and security, relate to the nature of materia! and the 
mode of adjustment in the walls and roof, so that the one shall 
be an adequate support for the other ; and the study of wood and 
stone as material, of carpentry and masonry as the agencies, and 
of the gable and the arch as the methods of their combination, de- 
mands profound and varied technical knowledgeand the most skfl- 
ful practical tact in the architect. The portions of an edifice calling 
for decoration are the projections from the wall, as the portico 
with its columns standing before, and the pilasters and buttresses 
built into or upon the wall, both exterior and interior; the cor- 
nice or cap crowning the summit of the wall under the roof and 
fringing its gable or arch ; and the towers and spires, the domes 
and cupolas rising above the roof. The fields from which ideas 
of decoration are drawn are mainly three, geometric, arborescent 
and stasuesque ; the structure itself being necessarily conformed 
to the laws of the lines and angles which make up geometric 
figures ; the mode of their adjustment and combination naturally 
borrowing hints from the trees made by the Creator to be the 
natural shelter for all animals, man included, and furnishing the 
first and simplest material for structures reared by human skill ; 
while the proportions of breadth and height, of area and eleva- 
tion, in sheltering edifices reared for man’s accommodation, have 
as naturally beg borrowed from those of the human figure. The 
main schools of architecture developed by circumstances of cli- 
mate, of race, and of culture, have been resolved into two grand 
divisions, the Asiatic and the European; the Asiatic being sub- 
divided into the ancient Egyptian, Assyrian, and Persian, and 
the more modern Byzantine, Saracenic and Chinese; and the 
European having as its leading subdivisions the Grecian, Roman 
and Gothic. 

It is of the latter, the Gothic, illustrated in’ the particulars 
above enumerated, that it is proposed here to treat. 

The spirit of national and religious championship in Eurape, 
between the northern advocates for the Gothic and the southern 
devotees of the, Roman-Grecian in church architecture has had 
one happy effect. .The conflict of the Goth with the Roman, of 
Saxon energy with Latin culture has made both parties in the 
intellectual conflict search for and develope the pilinciples of that 

9 
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art first in popular. demand. Since the days‘of Alfred in 
England and of Charlemagne in France, the construction of 
edifices adapted to Christian worship, the practice of the magical 
art, and the critical analysis of the profound science, employed in 
that style of architecture called Gothic as comypfiréd with the 
Roman-Grecian, have occupied human thought. 

That rivalry in practical erection has crossed the Atlantic, and 
has contended for the mastery among the varied elements of Eu- 
ropean nationalities making up the American Republic. That 
careful critical analysis has culminated in the voluminous, 
scholarly, and masterly work of M. Viollet-le-duc, filling 4,000 
pages, whose title is at the head of this article. 

The time when, and the causes through which the term Gothic, 
as applied to architecture, originated, are clouded in the obscurity 
belonging to every age of traditional or unwritten “history. 
That origin is therefore only matter of inference reached by just 
induction. Some centuries before the Christian era, an immense 
body of armed men, bringing their families and effects with 
them, moved from the crowded valleys of the Caucasian Moun- 
tains, amonggwhich the noblest specimens of the human race ° 
have been developed. Advancing westward they conquered the 
rude tribes of Central Europe and planted themselves ‘in their 
homes. Gathering strength and resources abou century before 
the. Christian era, these people crossed the Alps southward and 
threatened the fair plains of Italy. The Romans, in the height 
of their power, found them an enemy easy to’ cope with; they 
not only drove them back north, but by the military successes of 
Julius Cesar and subsequent Generalsin Gaul, Switzerland, and 
Germany, compelled them to retire into the portions of northern 
Europe now called Denmark, Sweden and Norway. At a later 
period, when the Roman seat of power had been transferred to 
Constantinople, and Rome in the West was thus weakened, this 
same people, breaking again over the Alps, conquered and held 
Italy and its Capital for a half century. Having remained in 
this. possession just long enough to have a generation of their 
own people instructed in the science, art, and religion of the 
conquered ns they were driven north again, and made 

settled seats #9F themselves in Gaul, Germany, Switzerland, and, 
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regions farther North. A native literature grew up, principally 
Christian in its productions; a code of their barbaric .laws, 
modified by Roman jurisprudence and by Christian precepts, 
was prepared by able native jurists; and a great Gothic empire, 
second only in importance to the Romans, for some centuries held 
sway. in Central Europe. 

The rise of native tribes, especially of the Franks and Ger- 
mans, displaced in the progress of generations this powerful race, 
forcing them southward into Spain and northward into Den- 
mark and Sweden. 

The remembrance of their ancestry lives still in the names 
Norway and Normans; given to the ‘hive and swarm’ of Eu- 
rope’s former frequent invaders ; their royal title still is repeated 
in every edict of the monarch of Denmark, whose style and title 
is first ‘King of the Goths and Vandals’; and their laws yet 
form the body of the ‘Forum Judicum’ of the Spanish nation. 
Somehow the term Gothic came to be applied to a type of archi- 
tecture which grew up in the centre of their former domain on 
the Rhine; whence it spread eastward through Germany, west- 
ward through France, northward into England, and southward 
over the Alps, leaving its last great surge in the Cathedral of 
Milan and its remotest southern ripple in the germ of the Cathe- 
dral of Florence. Doubtless there was a kindred occasion for 
the application of the term Gothic, Roman and Grecian to three 
distinct types of architecture ; for as Grecian Architects‘did not 
design all structures called Grecian, and Roman architects planned 
few edifices called Roman, so Gothic agghitects may, as some 
contend, have conceived none of those matchless piles that never- 
theless bear the name of their nationality. 

Under the word ‘Architecture’ M. Viollet has considered the 
history, under ‘ Echelle’ and ‘Gable’ the general design and 
model, under ‘ Arc-boutant’ and ‘ Construction’ the plan and 
methods, and under ‘ Chapitaux’ ‘ Flewron’ and ‘Flore’ the 
decoration of Gothic architecture. 

During the Roman occupation, till about A. D. 475, the Ro- 
man basilica was the model of sacred edifices in France; and 
the Roman arch was employed in civil architecture. Under the 
Merovingian kings who succeeded from A. D. 481 to 750, there 
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were only rude reconstructions from the Roman. Charlemagne, 
the worthy contemporary of Alfred in the north and of Haroun- 
er-Rashid in the extreme east, purposed to restore the true Ro- 
man in architecture. His architects, however, were brought 
from the extremes of Spain to Constantinople and their style 
- partook of the features of the Saracenic on the one hand and of 
the Byzantine on the other, as well as of the intervening Lom- 
bard. The characteristics of this mingling of architectural 
styles peculiar to"the Carolingian era may be traced in old 
structures along the Rhine. The name ‘ Roman’ or ‘ Romanesque’ 
is given to this age of art in architecture; distinguishing it 
from the ‘Romain’ or true Roman. 

The age of the true ‘Gothic’ did not commence until the 11th 
century. The spirit which gave it rise was the struggle for su- 
premacy between two contending civilisations. Though the 
Normans did not bring from Norway a new art, the Gothic spirit 
contending with the Roman originated a new style of architec- 
ture developed by men of genius. Up to the end of the 12th 
‘ century the new style was par excellence Christian, since eccle- 
siastics controlled its employment. The movement after this was 
decidedly laical as opposed to clerical, since genius controlled 
ecclesiastic preference. As M. Viollet remarks, ‘Those who 
would see in Gothic architecture, entirely laical as it now was, 
anything else than the emancipation of a population of artists 
and artisans, who had learned to reason and who reasoned better 
than their masters those who believed that Gothic archi- 
tecture is an exceptigp in the art, a whim of human genius, 
certainly have not studied its yaineliplen’ which followed vigor- 
ously the application of principles inaugurated by the Roman- 
esque constructors’. Thus established, the Gothic style pre- 
vailed, making steady improvements for more than two centuries ; 
when corrupted and in its decadence it was triumphed over by 
Italian ideas, and the modern French style inaugurated in its 
place. As the author says, ‘At the end of the 15th century 
Gothic architecture had uttered its last word.’ The leading 
study of the architect in securing for purposes of public auditory 
a structure of extensive and unbroken interior ground-plot, with 
an elevation that shall give symmetry to the edifice, is the sup- 
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port of the rgof. Designed as this is for shelter, it took in 
Northern France a steepness of pitch which rendered both Gre- 
cian and Roman methods of support alike inadequate. M. 
Viollet remarks, ‘In the French architecture which was born in 
. the 13th century, the general arrangement (disposition) the con- 
‘struction, the method of support (statique) the ornamentation 
and the modulus (échelle) differ absolutely from the arrangement, 
the construction, the method of support, the ornamentation and 
the modulus followed in ancient architecture.’ The failure to 
cémprehend these differences, he adds, ‘explains the errors of 
critics who have contended, the one for the*antique and the other 
for the Gothic.’ ‘The Roman roof, far steeper than the Greek, 
rarelyfeached a pitch of more than forty-five degrees.’ The 
ancient basilica ‘ was covered with timbers,’ only the choir was 
arched. In the climate of Northern France, to throw off ‘the 
snow and rain’ it was necessary to support a sharp steep roof 
over a broad edifice. ‘The problem of the architects of* the 
Romanesque epoch was to elevate vaulted ceilings over the ancient 
basilica.’ When roofs were thus made steeper over so large an 
area, ‘it was necessary to support their immense mass at the 
summit of edifices against the force of the winds and the inevi- 
table movements of the rafters.’ Hence a more durable material 
was sought. These ‘general data’ relating to the pitch of the 
roof, M. Viollet regards as the elements of a ‘synthetic method’ 
founded in ‘reason’ and followed by true archifests ‘in all their 
means of constructive support to resist destructive agents’ and 
even in ornamentation. ‘Thus’, he says, ‘the pyramidal form 
is employed as the more stable ; the horizogital plans are exclu- 
ded as arresting the rain waters, and are replaced without excep- 
tion by plans strongly inclined.’ » In constructing their horizontal 
roof ‘the Greeks employed the lintel (plate-bande); while the 
Romans employed the arch (arc) and by consequence the vault 
(voute)’; a fact sufficiently indicating the entire unlikeness of 
their works both ‘in construction and in appearance’. The 
Greeks studied only perpendicular pressure; the Romans hori- 
zontal thuust. The half-barbarian builders of the Merovingian 
period began a new study when they sought support by arches 
of brick and stone for the steep roof essential in the north which 
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was to cover spacious houses of Christian worship and to afford 
shelter from ‘the rain and frozen sleet.’ The Réinan arch was 
a semicircle, and the Roman dome a hemisphere; which, from 
the nature of their construction, had no support but their founda- 
tion walls. These walls, sustaining both the entire downward 
and side pressure, were necessarily made of great thickness ; re- * 
quiring a mass of heavy material which the centralising power 
of the Romans, enabling them to mass men as well as material, 
was able to provide. In the Romanesque period society was 
divided into little communities by the feudal system, forbid- 
ding concentration of ‘human force in building; and as heavier 
roofs than the Roman were to be sustained by walls of less solid- 
ity, new principles of construction were sought. The maj effort 
was to divide and distribute the roof-pressure, which in the Ro- 
man arch centred at two points. One method was to make the 
arch less rigid than the Roman, which was built of stone often 
without cement; the Romanesque arch being made of different 
, courses of brick with beds of intervening mortar, which by its 
yielding distributed the points of pressure. A second method 
was to build underneath a semicircular arch of large diameter a 
smaller arch of much less diameter sustained by two pillars; 
thus giving three points of support to the main arch, whose sides 
rested on the main walls while its centre was sustained on the 
crest of the smaller arch. ‘At a later period, science, following 
rude experimefiting, developed the special characteristics of 
Gothic construction, the ‘ are brisé’ or broken arch, the ‘ are en 
tiers-point’ or arch having a third point of support, and the 
‘ogive’ or diagonalgarch. The pointed arch, made. up of two 
arcs of a circle meeting at the apex, made a virtual third point 
of support, and increased the elevation while diminishing the 
lateral thrust of the arch. This is illustrated by a geometrical 
figure; the law of the pressure in an arch being such that if a 
chord subtending one-third of the entire inner curve of the arch 
be regarded as a radius and prolonged into a diameter, the direc- 
tion of this diameter indicates the line of resultant pressure while 
the outer terminus of this diameter marks the limit of lateral 
thrust. The less therefore the curvature of the sides of the 
pointed arch, the more nearly perpendicular will be the line of 
entire pressure. . 
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The prevailing type of ornamentation was the floral or arbor- 
escent, as distinguished from both the geometric and statuesque. 
As soon as the laical element prevailed and originated the true 
Gothic, architects abandoned ancient ideas of decoration and. 
sought ornaments for capitals and cornices, of arches and vaults 
in the ‘ flowers and foliage borrowed from the forests and fields. 
of the north.’ Their imitation of vegetation seems to follow an 
order borrowed from, nature; the examples left by them still 
speaking for themselves, First buds were made to tip pinnacles ; 
then shoots covered with leaves and foliage adorned arches. In 
the 13th century, proceeding from fully developed plants, to 
shrubs and even trees, the branches of the pine, the fig and even 
of forest trees were wrought into the vaultings. Advancing skill 
improved this style of ornamentation ; the genius of sculpture in 
stone attaining the modifications required by the nature of the 
material employed, and by the grouping required on geometric 
constructions. When mere imitation gave the aspect of reality 
to this style of decoration the decline of the Gothic began. 

The modulus borrowed from human proportion, which gave 
symmetry to the Gretian columnar architecture, virtually pre- 
vailed in the Gothic. ‘The architect is always forced to remember 
in a structure reared by man and for man, the dimensions of the 
human figure ; as in the height of a door.’ In interior supports, 
the Romanesque and even ‘ the Gothic architects, properly speak- 
ing, knew not the column, but only the pier’; their cornices and 
capitals having no proportionate projections. In the advance, 
however, of the art the Gothic interior became symmetrical. As 
the human body supports itself on the ground and moves by 
means of two supports ‘occupying the least space possible’, so 
the ‘ Gothic edifice plants its points of support in such a manner 
that the stability is maintained only by the combination and de- 
velopment of the parts above.’ 

The high place which the Gothic justly-holds in popular | es- 
teem as adapted to church architecture, demands for it a study 
second only in thoroughness to that of the Roman-Greek. 

Westminster Abbey will always awe by its magical effects in 

_construction, as well as by its gloomy grandeur inspiring reli- 
gious reverence; but the Gothic Parliament-Halls reared near it 
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will never secure undivided commendation. In constructions 
for civil purposes the chaste Grecian orders of columnar decora- 
tion and the sublime Roman dome will command pre-eminence. 
‘In structures for religious uses, however, the Gothic will demand 
the study of the successful architect. 





Art. VII.—Familiar Lectures on Scientific Subjects. By Sir 
John F. W. Herschel, Bart., K. H., M. A., D. C. L., ete. 
‘London and Paris: Alex. Strahan. 1867. 


Recent volcanic action, spreading its waves of commotion up to 
our own doors, naturally excites an interest in subterranean affairs. 
From the earliest ages, men have speculated upon the constitu- 
tion of the interior of the earth. Eruptions of voleanoes and 
similar phenomena, led to conclusions which further investiga- 
tions tend to confirm. The ‘vague guesses of the ancients’ have, 
in this matter, turned out to be quite exact. We live upon a 
continent which rests upon a sea of fire. It is true we are not 
much tossed about, nor often driven up and down, like the mari- 
ners of the ‘great deep’; yet the fiery ocean, hemmed in on all 
sides by the solid crust of the earth, sometimes is felt and heard 
in a terrific assertion of its power. 

The equilibrium of the crust of the earth is constantly jeo- 
parded and occasionally overthrown by a cause to which one is - 
at first indisposed to attribute such tremendous results. This 
cause is simply the action of water in wearing away the land; and 
proceeds on the one hand by means of rains, rivers and glaciers, 
on the other by the ceaseless motion of the oceanic waves. While 
to the former method the intervention.of the atmosphere is in- 
dispensable, to the latter, also, its aid is necessary. So that we. 
find the ancient elements in constant warfare,—air and water 
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combining to overthrow the existing relations between the earth’s 
crust and the subterranean fires, and necessitating a re-adjustment 
of these relations, either by cyclical and quiet movements, or by 
sudden and violent impulses. From the standing point of the 
present, therefore, we find the winds and waves acting a destruc- 
tive part, and, in Sir.John Herschel’s words, ‘the volcano and 
the earthquake, a restorative and conservative one’. 

Every sea-coast is more or less crumbling away under the ac- 
tion of the waves. Every river bears its tribute of solid matter 
to the sea. The great polar glaciers add their contributions. In 
this way, the waters of the whole ocean and of every closed sea 
are kept loaded with salt, and over their beds, year by year, ad- 
ditional layers of earthy matter are bountifully spread. That 
‘portion of the earth’s crust lying under the ocean, thus grows 
more and more heavy, and tends to press deeper and deeper into 
the underlying sea, of molten matter. The pressure is communi- 
cated through this sea of lava, and operates upwards beneath the 
decreasing continents. Between these opposing pressures, the 
crust of the earth must either bend or break. Over very exten- 
sive tracts, a quiet re-adjustment may go on,—marked by the 
gradual sinking of the ocean-bed and the corresponding elevation 
of some part of the land. But occasionally a violent breakage 
or earthquake follows,— often combined with volcanic eruptions, 
when convenient fissures offer for the escape of the fluids and 
gases compressed beneath’ the crust. Not always, however, is 
the earthquake connected with an eruption even from neighbor- 
ing volcanoes; and, on the other hand, ag sometimes oc- 
cur without peroeptible shocks. 

These eruptions and, the existence of thermal springs inform 
us, as they informed the ancients, of the heated, and even fused 
condition of the interior of the earth. We have, hows ever, another 
proof of this fact. "Whenever we penetrate the earth by boring 
or mines, it is discovered that the deeper we descend, the greater 
is the ternperature indicated by the thermometer. The rate of 
increase is always rapid, though it varies very considerably in 
different localities. The average usually accepted is ont degree 
for every fifty or sixty feet of descent. Sir John Herschel, how- 
ever, prefers to state the rate at one degree for every ninety feet, 
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which would make about 59° per mile. Ata depth, therefore, 
varying from 20 to 60, or even to 100 miles, according to the 
rate adopted as an average, mest rocks would be in a state of 
fusion. The depth of fifty miles, as a mean not far from the 
truth, may be taken as the probable average thickness of the 
earth’s crust. To obtain an idea of the relative depths of the 
crust and the subterranean sea (supposing, for the present, that 
the latter extends to the centre), we may set afloat upon water 
standing in a tank to the depth of nearly eight-and-a-quarter 
feet, a block of wood of the average thickness of just one inch 
and a quarter. That block will fairly represent a section of our 
‘solid’ earth, and the water beneath, the interior ocean of lava. 
With regard to the stability of real estate, on which we are dis- 
posed to rely so implicitly, the facts of the case are somewhat 
alarming. Humboldt mentions the destruction of the belief, so 
universally held, in the enduring solidity and fixedness of the 
soil, as the most painful experience, shared equally by man and 
beast, arising under the preliminary movements of an earthquake. 
Nor are earthquakes, as many suppose, rare occurrences. Sir 
John Herschel, indeed, asserts that there is probably ‘ not a day, 
certainly not a month, without an earthquake, somewhere or 
other in the world.’ (p. 7.). Lyell estimates the number of vol- 
canic eruptions occurring annually, at an average of twenty. 
Separated by so thin a shell from a fiery sea of such constant and 
terrible activity, the whole habitable globe is interested in the 
study of these phenomena. 

The relations of the earth’s crust to the lava surface, constitute 
an important subject of speculation. Is there a marked and 
definite boundary between them, or does the former pass into the 
latter by gradations of imperfect fluidity? Are the variations of 
thickness in the crust considerable? What conditions determine 
the relative magnitude and the position of equilibrium of the - 

-continents and the ocean bed ? 

Herschel compares the continents and mountain ranges resting 
upon the lava, with ice-floes and icebergs floating upon the Are- 
tic sea. , Whilst this simile conveys, what doubtless it was in- 
tended only to convey, a familiar notion of the case, it seems 
probable that in some important circumstances the terms of com- 
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parison are not parallel. For the iceberg, as it rises higher in 
the air, plants itself also deeper in the sea. Therefore, if sim- 
ilar conditions of equilibrium prevail upon the Jaya-ocean, the 
continents and mountains would, on account of their altitude 
and consequently greater weight, sink to a greater depth in the 
lava. ‘Tlilterust, therefore, of the land would be much thicker 
than that of the ocean-bed. Of all cleavages, of all volcanic 
eruptions, then, we should expect the latter to be the theatre. 
Such is not, however, the case. The land it is, and the moun- 
tains, by eminence, which are usually the scene of volcanic ac- 
tion. The land-crust, we conclude can scarcely be thicker than 
the ocean-bed. Instead of sinking to any notable depth beneath 
the average level of the subterranean lava, the land-crust, it is 
likely, lies upon, and partially even above, its surface; and the 
conditions of equilibrium must be sought in the spheroidal form 
of the crust, in differences of density, and in the ‘elastic forces 
developed upon that ocean of fire. ' 

There appear the best grounds for the belief that there are 
actual fissures in the land-crust, extending beneath whole conti- 
nents and marked throughout their courses by a succession of 
volcanic craters. .Some of the phenomena connected with cer- 
tain earthquakes seem, also, best explained by reference to irreg- 
ularities on the inner surface of the crust, which give rise to 
great basins of steam and gases between the lava and the crust, 
— immense vapor-bubbles, so to speak, with rocky walls, floating 
upon the subterranean sea. Besides these fissures and basins, 
other irregularities appear to be indicated by the varying 
rates of increase of temperature upon descent into the crust at 
_ different localities. 

If the general law under which heat expands all bodies and 
diminishes their weight in relation to a fixed unit of mass, holds 
within the lava-sea, it will follow that the strata of maximum 
heat are at or near its surface, and that around the centre of the 
earth there isasolid nucleus. But it is objected that in this case 
the'surface of lava would melt away and encroach upon the su- 
perjacent surface of the crust, and that this direction is precisely 
opposite to what is generally and reasonably assumed to be that 
of the historical formation of the crust. ‘If the whole planet, 
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for example,” says Sir Charles Lyell, in his Principles of Geology, 
“were composed of water covered with a spheroidal crust of ice 
fifty miles thick, and with an interior ocean having a central 
heat about two hundred times that of the melting point of ice’, 
and ‘if it must be conceded, in this case, that the whe spheroid 
would instantly be in a state of violent ebullition, Ht the ice 
instead of being strengthened annually by new internal layers, 
would soon melt and form part of an atmosphere of steam, on 
what principle can it be maintained that analogous effects would 
not follow in regard to the earth under the conditions assumed 
in the theory of central heat?’ 

These difficulties would vanish, if it were true that the excep- 
tion to the general law of heat, which ‘is known to exist, in the 
case of a few bodies as they approach solidification, holds among 
the materials of the earth’s crust ; for the assumption of so high 
an internal temperature, as is indicated by Lyell, is not essential 
to the theory. Now, the thermometrical range of such excep- 
tional states, as known to us, is narrow. For instance, water 
follows the general law of expansion under excess of heat and of 
contraction under its diminution down to. 39° F., which is but 
seven degrees from its point of solidification. Pressure will 
doubtless enlarge the range of this inverse law. This is indi- 
cated by experiment and is, also, theoretically probable. Ex- 
pansion on approach to solidification must be due to a ‘recession 
of atomic centres’ in the mass. This recesSion continues until 
the mass is crystallized into a solid form. Pressure, while it 
probably does not prevent the first movement towards separa- 
tion, which will therefore take place at or about a fixed tempera- 
ture, will prolong, by its opposition to enlargement, the period . 
of recession and therefore will Jower the point at which the mass 
can solidify. If, then, the materials of the earth’s crust were 
subject to this inverse law of heat, and underwent expansion on 
approaching solidification, the colder strata of the fluid lava 
would be found at the top, the formation of the crust would be 
readily explained, and the interior sea of lava might well extend 
to the very centre, unless we except a nucleus ‘kept solid’, 
as Sir John says, ‘in spite of the heat, by the enormous press- 
ure.’ (p. 11.) 
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The comparison of the formation of the crust with that of ice 
is, indeed, sometimes resorted to, as an easy answer to objections. 
Thus, Gray and Adams, in their Elements of Geology, compla- 
cently remark: ‘It has been objected to this theory, that the 
diffusion of heat through the liquid interior should melt also the 
crust of the earth. But we cannot see any more difficulty in con- 
ceiving that the earth has had a crust fifty miles in thickness 
‘congealed in the lapse of ages, than that a body of water should 
be incrusted with ice by a similar process. It might as well be 
urged that it is impossible for a pond of water to be frozen over, 
because the diffusion of heat through’the water would melt the 
ice.’ (p. 71-2.) We shall see reason to admire the happy blind- 
ness of these gentlemen, 

Experiment, as well as geological evidences, indicates that the 
main materials of the earth’s crust, though of a crystalline struc- 
ture when .solidifying under pressure, contract continuously as 
they approach and enter tke solid form, following in this the 
general law of heat. But here an important difficulty emerges. 
A solid so contracting becomes heavier than*the molten mass 
from which it congeals, and must therefore sink. How then 
could a crust ever begin, or if begun, exist for any time? Pro- 
fessor Tyndal,,in his book on Heat, has the following note to 
page 94 re ed., 1866): ‘Professor William Thomson has 
recently raised a point which deserves the grave consideration of 
theoretic geologists: Supposing the constituents of the earth’s 
crust to contract on solidifying,—as the experiments thus far 
made, indicate,—a breaking in and sinking of the crust would 
assuredly follow its formation. Under these circumstances, it 
is extremely difficult to conceive that a solid shell should be 
formed, as is generally assumed, round a liquid «nucleus.’ 

The ‘breaking in’ of the crust has ‘assuredly followed its 
formation’. Geology is full of evidences of the fact, and the face 
of the world is a standing proof of it. The fact that the crust 
does not sink, however, requires explanation. 

It is allowable to speculate upon the obscure beginnjng of 
things, if thereby a reasonable promise is held out to us of a 
clearer insight into their present condition. The state of the 
earth, just previous to any solidification, presents itself, in the 
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most ,intelligible conception of geogonists, under the form of a 
fluid globe surrounded by a mixed atmosphere of air and steam 
and some vaporizable minerals, shut in by a dense envelope of 
clouds. Radiation of heat into space, mainly through the inter- 
vention of aqueous vapor, cooled the mass, until the surface ap- 
proached the point of solidification. The first incrustation prob- 
ably resembled closely that now observed to form upon. the ex- 
posed surface of molten lava, ejected in: volcanic eruptions of 
standing permanently within craters, like that of Kilauea in the 
Sandwich Islands. Lava, so congealing under the pressure of 
the atmosphere only, forms a vesicular solid of much smaller 
specific gravity than the molten mass. Trachytic lava, in fact, 
is sometimes so porous as to float upon water. This vesicular 
formation would continue until the pressure of the thickening 
crust became sufficient to cause the hardening lava beneath to takea 
more and more perfectly crystalline form. The essential difference 
between the progress of solidification in water on the one hand, 
and in lava on the other,—a difference which wholly destroys 
the assumed analogy already noticed,—now comes into play. 
Water passes into the form of ice through no sensible gradations 
of state ; lava, on the contrary, undergoes all degrees of imperfect 
fluidity and viscosity in’ assuming a solid for The porous 
crust, losing heat primarily by radiation but afield especially 
by the descent of showers upon it from the cloudy envelope, to 
be driven back, at first even with explosive violence, as steam or 
vapor,— would cool:the stratum of lava in contact with it into a 
viscous mass. Refrigeration would continue until the inner 
molten nucleus and the outer shell had separated by their mu- 
tual contraction.- The latter, weakened by the fissured condition 
of its under surface due to contraction, and by forces of disturb- © 
ance without and within, would break up and sink upon (and 
_ partially under) the surface of the lava. The vesicular character 
of its major portion would cause it to float. The fluid lava, hay- 
ing a temperature not far above its point of fusion, would have 
no heat to spare for the liquefaction of any considerable part of 
the floating masses. By the pressure of the latter, moreover, 
new portions of the liquid would be forced up through fissures 
and exposed to the atmosphere, there in turn to solidify in a 
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porous form. This primary breaking up of the crust would, of 
course, open the way for all future upheavals and ‘subsidences. 

It is assumed, in this view, that the strata near the surface of 
the fluid globe had cooled down not far from the point of solidifi- 
cation, or at least down to a point approximating spissitude, before 
the first incrustation was formed. If then, previous to this, there 
were, as is probable, currents in the fluid, and the hotter strata 
were always to be found at or near the surface, solidification at 
the centre must have begun (irrespective of pressure) not’ later 
than congelation at the surface. There can be no doubt, there- 
fore, tinder this theory, of the existence of a central solid nucleus, 
probably of a considerable diameter. Yet, with every allowance 
for the effects of pressure, developed as they were prior tg the 
superficial congelation, the theory is not forced to the alternative 
éxpressed in Poisson’s position, that solidification proceeded ex- 
clusively from the centre outwards, and consequently that there 
‘ can be no internal sea of molten lava. 

When from any ¢ause, a crack in the solid crust of the earth 
takes place, Sir John Herschel warns us not to suppose that ‘the 
melted matter below will simply ooze up quietl$ as water does 
from under an ice-crack, because there is an element in the case 
we have not considered :—steam and condensed gases’. ‘ Now 
there is no doubt,’ he continues, ‘that among the minerals of the 
subterranean world, there is water in abundance, and sulphur, 
‘and many other vaporizable substances, all kept subdued and re- 
pressed by the enormous pressure. Let this pressure be relieved, 
and forth they rush, and the nearer. they approach the surface 
the more they expand, and the greater is the explosive force they 
acquire ; till, at length, after more or fewer preparatory shocks, 
each accompanied with progressive weakening of the overlying 
strata, the surface finally breaks up, and forth rushes the im- 
prisoned power, with all the awful violence of a volcanic erup- 
tion, (p. 14.) 

Among the ‘ vague guesses of the ancients,’ there is one remark- 
able passage, which is, in some points, a rude anticipation of the 
above. Philo, the Jew, explaining the manner in which moun- 


tains are elevated through the action of the internal fires of the 
earth, says : 
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‘Neither is anything we now assert novel, nor are the state- 
ments our own, but the ancient sayings of wise men, by whom 
nothing nécessary for knowledge was lef unexamined. When- 
ever the fiery substance enclosed within the earth, is driven up- 
ward by the peculiar power of fire, it ascends towards its own 
natural position. And, if it meet with any, though a narrow, 
vent, it wrenches up with it as much earthy matter as possible. 
Proceeding upwards, it is delayed by narrower outlets, and the 
earthy matter, forced to accompany it for a considerable time and 
raised to a great height, is arranged in an apex and ends in a 
sharp point after the fashion of a flame. For an unavoidable 
contest arises at this crisis, from the tumultuous collision of those 
natural antagonists, the lightest and the heaviest substance, each 

eagefly pressing jonni its natural position, and striving against 
the other which opposes it.’? 

We may be sure thatamong the ‘ancient sayings of wise men’, 
Philo gave promise to those of Plato, his master in philosophy, 
wherein he sets forth the nature of the great subterranean*cur- 
rents of the Pyriphlegethon. 

‘There is,’ he says, ‘an inconceivable bulk of ever-flowing 
rivers beneath the earth, both of hot and cold water, and much 
fire, and immense rivers of fire, and many of liquid mud,.some 
purer, some more filthy,—as in Sicily there are rivers of mud 
which flow in advance of the lava-stream, and then the lava- 
stream itself. From these, then, every place:is filled, which the 
overflow happens, from time to time, to reach. And all these 
move up and down, as if by some oscillation, within theearth. .. . 
A third is the river which they call Pyriphlegethon (the Fire- 
flaming), portions of which the lava-streams expel, wherever on 
the earth they happen ’.? 

On the existence of Tartarus, that ‘vast chasm perforating 
through and through the entire earth’, Plato properly quotes 
Homer, who speaks of it, as 


‘Far gf beneath the earth, a gulf profound.’ 


Aristotle, indeed, (as he reasonably might) makes objection 
to Plato’s geognosy, and, though recognizing the’ presence of fire, 


1 De Incor. Mund. 325. (De Mundo 3 19.) 2 Pheedo, 60, 61. 
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traces all seismic and volcanic action to the struggles of the air 
or vapor inclosed within the earth. 

The intervention of air, but especially of water, as needful 
elements in voleanic action, is an ancient doctrine. In the old 
Greek myth, Neptune is the earth-shaker, not merely by the im- 
pulse of his waves upon the coasts, but by his action as the orig- 
inator of earthquakes.’ Gellius refers to this fact, in the follow- 
ing statement of the various natural and supernatural theories of 
earthquakes, known to him: 

‘Whatever the causes may be, by which earthquakes are gen- 
erated, not only is it not clear in the ordinary apprehensions 
and opinions of.men, but not even among the systems of natural 
philosophy is it fully determined, whether openings and fissures 
of the earth are caused by the violence of winds ascending from 
beneath ; or by the turbulent surgings.of waters raging in sub- 
terranean cavities, as the most ancient of the Greeks, who called 
Neptune the earth-shaker, seem to have thought; nor, whether 
by means of some other cause, or by the powerand direction of 
some divinity, is it yet even, as we have said, certainly known.’ ‘ 

Lucretius, in his great poem on the ‘ Nature of Things’, treats 
very fully upon the Neptunian and aérial theories ; and, in con- 
nection with the latter, offers a highly reasonable and correct 
explanation of the propagation of waves of commotion on the 
earth through the tension of compressed gases suddenly relieved 
by the opening of subterranean vents. Following his own judi- 
cious sentiment, expressed in another connection; that ‘ for some 
phenomena, it is not sufficient to assign one cause, but many,’ 
he offers another explanation of earthquakes, similar to that 
advanced by Boussingault and favorably referred to by Hum- 
boldt. ‘The earth trembles,’ he says, ‘shaken by great falls, 
when age tumbles down vast subterranean caverns ; nay, some- 
. times whole mountains fall, and by the violent concussion, sud- 
den tremors spread far and wide; naturally, indeed, since 
wagons of no great weight will shake the +houses standing by 
the roadside’. ® 
The aérial theory is, also, upheld by Milton, in the following 
lines : 

* Herodotus, vii: 129.  ‘ Noct. Aitic., ii: 28.  ° De Rer. Nat., vi: 344, 
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‘The force 
Of subterranean wind transports a hill 
Torn from Pelorus or the shattered side 
Of thundering Aitna, whose combustible 
And fuel’d entrails thence conceiving fire, 
Sublimed with mineral fury, aid the winds 
And leave a singed bottom all involved 
With stench and smoke.’ ® 


In which passage a microscopic observer may detect an anti- 
cipation of Sir Humphrey Davy’s chemical theory of volcanic 
action. 

We have already mentioned the peculiar emotion of awe felt 
by man and beast under the first movements of an earthquake. 
Familiarity with these convulsions of nature seems to do little 
to remove this deep impression. The sentiment that connects 
permanence or immobility, as one of its inherent properties, 
with the ground on which we tread, is the product of long ex- 
perience, interrupted rarely (speaking comparatively) even in 
the case of a native of countries conspicuously volcanic. This 
persuasion is overthrown in a moment, when the ground begins 
violently to oscillate; all confidence deserts the spectator, and 
the presence of an undefined danger, against which no forecast 
can avail,. affrights even a courageous heart. The fact is, in 
these phenomena, all heretofore deemed most steadfast, appears 
on such an uncertain footing as to furnish excuse for extraordi- 
nary discomposure of mind. Life, property, and governments 
are.all recognized as fleeting; but the earth, the solid earth,— 
that we feel sure of. Fire may put many forms of riches on the 
wing, but investments in the soil are surely not of a character 
to be affected by it. This much in life is fixed and safe ;—so 
we feel, until an earthquake comes along; as it came beneath 
the flourisliing plantation of Don Pedro de Jorullo, in Mexico, 
and after giving the ground a course of quotidian agues, bursts 
it open, elevates the verdant plain into a rugged mountain, and 
sets up a permanent volcano! 

Among the instances of wide-spread seismic action happening 
in ancient times, we may mention, in the first place, that series 
of severe earthquakes and inundations, which occurred in A. C. 
373,— two years before the battle of Leuctra,—one of them 


6 Paradise Lost, i: 230. 
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destroying the flourishing city of Helike, on the Corinthian 
gulf. The following description of the latter évent is given by 
that industrious compiler, Diodorus, who asserts that the suffer- 
ing and destruction caused by this succession of earthquakes, 
among the Grecian cities, was unprecedented in their history : 

‘The time of the occurrence increased the magnitude of the 
misfortune; for the earthquake did not happen in the day, 
when it would have been possible for those who were endangered, 
to aid themselves; but night accompanied the disaster ; and the 
houses, overthrown by the severity of the movements, were 
mingied in a common ruin; ‘and men, on account of the dark- 
ness and of the unexpected character of the visitation, were unable 
to provide in any way for their safety. The majority, indeed, 
being cut off from retreat, were crushed among the ruins; 
though some at day-break escaped from them, and thinking to 
flee the danger, fell into a greater and more singular misfortune, 
for the sea rising up, and a towering wave being lifted on high, 
all perished with their native cities under the flood.’ (xv: 48.) 

To impute the misfortunes of others to their sins is a promi- 
nent habit of mankind. So comfortable a feeling of self-compla- 
cency follows its exercise, that this method of explaining notable 
disasters is still popular, though the divine doctrine which was 
illustrated by the case of those ‘ upon whom the tower in Siloam 
fell’ has stamped forever the seal of baseness and falsehood 
upon it. In the case before us, musty religious annals were 
overhauled, and, after patient search, the sore point was dis- 
covered. The priests, we may be sure, were active in both 
the discovery and publication of the transgression. The cause 
of the overthrow of the city was sought in a direction natural 
enough under the Neptunian theory of earthquakes, and was 
found to lie in an old grudge that Poseidon had against the in- 
babitants of Helike for refusing to give up his statue belong- 
ing to them, in response to an impudent demand from the 
Tonians of Asia Minor. | This lie, as usual with those which are 
persistently and brazenly repeated from tripod, or altar, or pul- 
pit, became popular and was rather long-lived ; so that this de- 
voted people went down into history as the best punished of all 
who ever dared to claim their own. 
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In an earthquake, mentioned by Justin, after Trogus Pom- 
peius, (B. c. 200), ‘suddenly an island rose, amid hot waters, 
from the deep, midway between Thera and Therasia (of the 
_ group of the Sporades, off the coast of Greece.) On the same 
day, also, in Asia, an earthquake shook Rhodes and many other 
cities with a grievous fall of ruins, and some it entirely en- 
gulfed ’.:(xxx: 4.) 

In 366 A. D., an extensive earthquake occurred, involving 
the whole basin and shores of the Mediterranean. This event 
is, in his usual exaggerated style, thus described by Ammianus : 
‘On the twenty-first of July, in the year when Valentinian was 
for the first time consul with his brother, such terrific alarm 
was suddenly carried throughout the whole circumference of the 
earth, as neither the fabulous nor the truthful histories of former 
times have reported to us, For, a little after daylight, the 
whole stability of. the earth’s equilibrium, previously. disturbed 
by frequent fiercely-glittering lightnings, was violently over- 
thrown, and the sea beaten backward retired from the shore, so 
that, its depths being disclosed, multiform species of swimming 
beings were observed adhering to the mud; and vast valleys 
and mountains, which, we may presume, the primitive order of 
things had hidden under deepest waves, then first received the. 
rays of the sun. - The growling sea, vexed, as it were, at its re- 
, pulse, rose in its turn, and through the resounding shoals 
dashed violently upon islands and upon extensive tracts of the 
continent, levelling numberless buildings in cities and elsewhere; 
so that under the raging discord of the elements, the confused 
face of the earth offered wondrous appearances. The mass of 
waters having returned when least expected, many thousands of 
men were drowned.’ (xxvi: 10; 15-18.) 

The reign of the elder Justinian (527-565, A. D.) was 
almost yearly marked by shocks of earthquakes, Constanti- 
nople having been shaken at one time above -forty days in suc- 
cession ; and the vibrations extended over the greater portion of 
the empire. : 

The celebrated earthquake of Lisbon, which happened in the 
morning of November Ist, 1755, is probably the greatest 
tsolated phenomenon of the kind on record, having been felt 
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over an immense area. The convulsion spent itself in one great 
action. ‘The concussion,’ says Sir John Herschel, ‘extended 
over all Spain and Portugal — indeed over all Europe, and even, 
into Scotland —over North Africa, where in one town in Moroc- 
eo, 8,000 or 10,000 people perished ;—nay, its effects extended 
even across the Atlantic to Madeira, where it was very violent; 
and to the West Indies.’ Even further still was the concussion 
propagated, being noticed in New York and in the great lakes. 
This shock was remarkably sudden and brief, occurring, without 
preliminary sound or motion, about 10 o’clock A. M., and last- 
ing only five or six minutes. Sixty thousand persons were 
crushed under the ruins of the city. 

Very remarkable, and most interesting to the student of these 
phenomena, are the instances of earthquakes and volcanic erup- 
tions occurring in series or groups, within limited periods of a 
few months, or of a year or two, and traceable to the same sub- 
terranean commotion, which, not being expended at one locality 
and at one time, is propagated in the lava-ocean from point to 
point. This class of these phenomena has lately received a nota- 
ble addition. “The re-opening of the fires of Vesuvius, with a 
grandeur equal to that of ‘ his best days,’ and the recent severe 
convulsions in the West Indies, indicate a widely-spread dis- 
turbance in the lava-sea, which has been lately felt with some 
energy beneath New England and New York. Nor can we be 
sure that it will stop there. As we write, indeed, the telegraph 
brings word that there has been a tremendous volcanic eruption 
in Nicaragua, continuing sixteen days, raising a hill of cinders 
two hundred feet in height ; and that the disturbance is felt also 
in Texas. The commotion much resembles that of 1812, but. 
covers even’a wider area. Its force is probably not spent, and 
it may yet visit the Mississippi valley. 

In the latter part of September, 1796, there was an eruption 
of the-volcano on the island of Guadaloupe, after a long repose. 
In November following, the volcano of Pasto, in New Grenada 
and about 15 miles west of south from Guadaloupe, began to 
send up columns of smoke. In the middle of December, an 
earthquake destroyed the city of Cumana, on the Coast of Ven- 
ezuela, about a thousand miles north-west of Pasto; and on the 
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4th of February, 1797, occurred the terrific earthquake which 
overthrew the city of Riohamba, in the province of Quito, far 
to the south of Pasto, which volcano thereafter ceased to emit 
smoke. This earthquake within a few minutes destroyed thirty 
thousand persons. It extended actively over a space one hun- 
dred and twenty miles long by sixty in width, though felt 
throughout an area of nearly thirty ents thisexten’. ‘ Fissures 
in the earth alternately opened and closed again, so that men 
saved themselves by extending both arms’ so as to overlap the 
crevices. Large houses sank into the earth; the oscillations 
were extremely violent, and the motions of eensiadivn so great 
as to intere hange fields and pieces of land, and to deposit the 
furniture of one house amid the ruins of another. 

In 1811 and 1812, occurred another remarkable series of 
commotions over even a wider area. On the 30th of January, 
of the former year, an evanescent island, called Sabrina, rose 
amid the group of the Azores, near St. Michael, cinders being 
thrown out until it reached the height of three hundred feet 
above the ocean-level. Across the Atlantic, at the distance of 
more than a tenth of the circumference of the earth, on the 
island of St. Vincent, near Barbados, shocks of earthquake 
began in the following May and continued, on an average of 
four or five a week, until April, 1812. In December, 1811, 
numberless shocks occurred in the Ohio, Mississippi, and Ar- 
kansas valleys, continuing throughout the following year. In 
the same December one shock was felt at Caraccas, and in March 
following, a terrible earthqu: ake destroyed that city. 

The noises accompanying earthqu: kes are subject to singular 
variations of character and intensity. The terrific earthquake 
which overthrew Riohamba was, with the exception of the sounds 
produced on the surface by the concussion of the ruins, perfectly 
noiseless. The propagated oscillation was felt at Quito and 
Ibarra, many miles to the north of Riohamba, and was there 
followed after the lapse of more than a quarter of an hour, by a 
great noise. On the other hand, in the great earthquake of 
Lima in 1746, subterranean thunder was heard at Truxillo, 
about three hundred miles up the coast, unaccompanied by any 
movement, The noises vary in character: from a clear, ringing . 
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sound, to a tremendous thunder-clap; from a clanking as of 
chains, to a discharge of artillery. In the earthquake of Jorullo, 
liollow subterranean sounds began in June, 1759, followed by 
frequent oscillations of the ground, continuing for about two 
months, Everything then became as quiet as usual, until the 
night of the 28th of September, when the noises recommenced, 
this time to be followed by the uplifting of three or four square 
miles of surface, the breaking out of flames, the opening of vast 
fissures, and finally an astounding volcanic eruption and the 
formation of a ‘range of six large mountain masses, one of which 
is upwards of 1600 feet in height above the old level ’ —that, 
namely, which is now known as the voleano of Jorullo. A re- 
markable instance of continued subterranean sounds, not fol- 
lowed by any shock, occurred in January, 1784, at the city of 
Guanaxato, Mexico, which lies on a plateau 6,800 feet above the 
level of the sea. These sounds continued for a month and, 
when at their height, ‘it seemed to the inhabitants’, says Hum- 
boldt, ‘as if heavy clouds lay: beneath their feet, from which 
issued alternately slow-rolling sounds and short, quick claps of 
thunder.’ 

Volcanoes act as safety-valves for the escape of the pent-up 
gases and lava; and an eruption may substitute an earthquake 
When a crater is closed, the danger of the latter phenomenon is 
increased ; and an earthquake happening at a distance from vol- 
canoes is doubtless intensified in energy by that fact, especially 
if no fissure is opened during its progress and no free communi- 
cation established with the external atmosphere.’ As the de- 
structive effects of volcanic action are very limited in their area, 
the neighborhood of an active voleano,—if isolated and not too 
near,—is rather desirable than otherwise. We say,—of an iso- 
lated voleano,— because the presence of numerous craters indi- 
cates a fissured formation of the under surface of the earth’s 
crust and a liability to cleavage, not reassuring to the inhabi- 
tants above. 

Under the nebular hypothesis, the condition of the earth pre- 
vious to its condensation into a fluid form, is, of course, inti- 
mately connected with its after state. This is not the place, how- 
ever, to enter upon this obscure and debatable field of specula- 
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tion ; how obscure can be best appreciated by the consideration 
that the existing bodies of nebular formation which approach 
nearest to the earth and are best known to us, are those inscru- 
table visitants, the comets. 

In his lecture upon comets, Sir John, who loses no opportu- 
nity to berate the ancients soundly for their extreme ignorance 
upon physical questions, speaks of their theories of the nature 
of these bodies, as follows: 

‘ The ancients believed comets to be much of the same nature 
as meteors or shooting stars—either in the earth’s atmosphere— 
not far above the clouds; or, at all events, much lower than 
the moon—or else as a species of vapours or exhalations raised 
up from the earth by the sun’s heat, or by some other unknown 
cause; but they never for a moment dreamed of their forming 
part and parcel of that vast system of planetary bodies circulat- 
ing about the sun, of which in fact they had hardly any dis- 
tinct notions.’ (p. 94.) ; 

The eminent lecturer seems, here, not to have recalled the 
astronomical doctrines of the elder Pythagoreans, which so 
closely anticipated the system of Copernicus. Aristotle, indeed, 
represents comets as atmospheric meteors, but Humboldt expresses 
a natural surprise that he should do so when recording, and 
therefore in a position to be enlightened by, the Pythagorean 
doctrine, which asserted them to be of the nature of planets. 
In Cicero’s statement of the doctrines of the Stoics, while comets 
may be included in those ‘deceptive, false, and irregular ap- 
pearances, which are about the earth below the moon ’,’ they are 
clearly distinguished as stars from fire-balls or meteors. And 
Seneca, following the Pythagoreans, expressly says that ‘ comets 
are of the same nature as other stars, although they do not have 

. the same appearance’. ® 

Wild, indeed, it must be confessed, were many of the specu- 
lations of the ancients upon physical questions, reasoning, as 
they were forced to do, from a brief base-line of but few facts. 
In their absurdities, they have, however, been equalled by many 
moderns. Leslie, on scientific grounds of doubtful application, 
conceived the nucleus of the earth to be a hollow sphere. Upon 

™ De Nat. Deorum, ii: 21, Ib. 5. ® Nat. Quest., vii: 27. 
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this suggestion, theorists built up an inner world, giving it a 
fauna and a flora, and constructed for its especial behoof two re- 
volving luminaries, naming them in the spirit of ancient myth, 
Pluto and Proserpine. This under world was supposed to com- 
municate with ours, through a huge gangway which unfortu- 
nately met the surface at the inconvenient latitude of 82° N. 
This ‘descensus Averno’ took such strong hold upon the fancy 
of Captain Symmes, that he frequently invited Humboldt and 
Sir Humphrey Davy to undertake its exploration and bring back 
to mankind any interesting information they might gather in the 
little subterranean adventure. 

Nothing is more dangerous in physical problems, than the 
.popular ‘reasoning on general principles.’ For a central diffi- 
culty must always lie in the determination of the generality of 
principles ; and a false assumption here opens the road at one 
time to the most desperate, at another to the most farcical, errors. 
Years ago, we read in a pretentious. American magazine, a paper 
upon some subject of natural history in which the habits of fish 
were under discussion. The use of the air-bladder was particu- 
larly explained, and how a fish by compressing it could sink to 
any depth he desired, or by expanding it could rise to —the top 
of the water we might suppose, but erroneously; for, just here, 
‘the learned author opened two terrible alternatives before the 
fish and the feeling reader. If in descending, a thoughtless 
fish,—or say, a philosophical fish in a reverie,— should fail to 
expand his air-bladder in time, he would rush downward with 
such force as to beat out his modicum of brains against the 
bottom. On the other hand, if, in ascending, this same fish, or 
his brother, should forget to exercise due contraction, he would 
rise with a constantly accelerated motion, and be shot violently 
upward from the surface of the water into the piscatorial Saha- 
ra of the air, and ‘there miserably erish’! 

It is surprising how far some modern minds, like their ancient 
prototypes, have been led to stretch the feeble thread of a single 
weak analogy. ‘Mr. Locke, I think,’ says Dr. Reid, ‘ mentions 
an eminent musician who believed God created the world in six 
days, and rested the seventh, because there are but seven notes in 
music. I myself knew one of that profession who thought that 
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there could be only three parts in harmony, to wit, bass, tenor, 
and treble ; because there are but three persons in the Trinity.’ 

Leibnitz, even,—eminent as he was both in philosophy and 
in mathematics,—was not free from this error. For, in the 
words of Laplace, — 

‘He believed he saw the image of the creation in his binary 
Arithmetic, in which he employed only two characters, zero and 
unity. He imagined that God could be represented by unity 
and nothing by zero, and that the Supreme being had derived 
all things from nothing, just as unity with zero affords expres- 
sions for all numbers, in this system af Arithmetic. This idea 
struck Leibnitz so strongly that he imparted it to the Jesuit 
Grimaldi, president of the Mathematical Board in China, in the 
hope that this emblem of creation would convert to Christianity 
the reigning Emperor, who was particularly attached to the 
sciences.’ ° 

But probably on no subject have so many crude theories and 
false analogies been brought to the notice of mankind, as upon 
_ the questions arising under the nebular hypothesis. The con- 
ception of the sun and the planets as products of a distinct act 
of the Divine Will, is no doubt less satisfactory than that which 
represents them as the partial results of the rotation and con- 
traction of one great primitive nebula. Less satisfactory, if for 
no other reason, at least for this, that by the latter hypothesis 
we advance, it is probable, a step towards the final mystery of 
creation. The investigation, however, must be carried even fur- 
ther. The contraction and rotation of the original nebula must 
be explained. The former we can understand as the result of 
gradual cooling in the nebulous mass, by radiation into ‘the 
Arctic regions of space. Why the nebulous matter was origin- 
ally at a high temperature, and why the surrounding space was 
so cold, are questions remaining to.be investigated. But mo- 
tion,—rotation, this, it seems, may be explained as originating 
in the nebula. Plato, with other ancient philosophers, was, in- 
deed, content to define motion as the direct product of mind— 
either human or divine; not so, however, are some modern cos- 
mogonists. Not yet, in their view, have we reached a dignus 

9» Essai sur les Prob., pp. 209, 210, (Paris, 1840.) 
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vindice nodus. In fact, it now appears that rotation in the nebu- 
lar mass could not have been avoided. So that, in the concep- 
tion of these philosophers, the great problem of the Universe 
stands as follows: Given .a vest nebula pervading space, and 
suns, stars, and planets are formed by necessity. 

A recent writer on the ‘ Necessity of nebular rotation’ tells us 
that the ‘next grand question in advance will be, whence arose 
that enormous development of the repulsive force which diffused 
all matter through all space.’ Precisely so; and the next ques- 
tion still further in advance may be: whence that enormous at- 
tractive force which, previous to the diffusion, held all matter in 
some space? When we have solved these little questions and 
made a few discoveries equal to those announced by the writer 
in question, which he modestly claims to be as important as 
Newton’s discovery of universal gravitation, we may have 
leisure to turn our attention from the dynamical conditions to 
the material formation of the nebula. Some happy inquirer 
may, thereupon, succeed in depositing the question entirely with- 
in the domain of the metaphysician, and, to the complete con- 
tentment of every reasonable mind, find the primary element of 
the nebula in the indivisible (and, therefore, non-existent) atom. 
Thus the great problem will assume this final form: Given 
Space and Time,—twin primal deities,—and lo! a nebula 
emerges, and laws arise, and Worlds, and Light, and Life, and 
Death, and all things! But over all still broods. triumphant 
Doubt! for these, indeed are things, 


‘—— quae quasi 
Per nebulam nosmet scimus atque audivimus.’ 14 


In this we urge nothing against the search for general laws amid 
the phenomena of nature, for such, indeed, is the true march of 
science. We brand only the.spirit in which a pretended search 
is often made,—a spirit, not of true skepticism, but of credulous 
conceit, which approaches the innermost and most venerable 
mysteries of God’s Universe, not with the humility, the teacha- 
bleness, and the noble enthusiasm of a true philosopher, but with 
the flippant air of a fop or the vanity of a fool. 


, 10 Plautus, Pseud., i: 5, 46-7. 
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Sir John Herschel does not leave the subject of comets with- 
ont giving the poor ancients another rap. He says:.‘We can 
afford to look back with an indulgent smile on the unfledged 
and somewhat puerile attempts of the ancients to penetrate their 
secret.’ (p. 139.) Whether we really know enough about comets 
and other abstruse cosmical phenomena, or even about our own 
world to smile very indulgently yet, is a question upon which 

_ the philosopher, as well as the physicist, must be allowed a suf- 
frage. In the spirit of a true philosophy, Humboldt, after 
citing the efforts of several ancient authors to attain some con- 
ception of the interior constitution of the earth, still so largely 


. wrapped in mystery, says: ‘In the earliest presentiments of hu- . 


manity, in a narrow circle of ideas, lie the germs of that which 
we now think we may explain under the form of other sym- 
bols.’ " 
Seneca, in his truly intelligent treatment of that very subject 
of comets, makes a just remark in connection with his, well- 
known prophetic anticipation of a wiser age. ‘ One age’, he 
says, ‘is not sufficient for the investigation of so great topics. 
The time will come when our posterity shall be amazed at our 
ignorance of such obvious matters.’ '* Indeed, Sir John himself 
admits that ‘though much is known about comets, there is a 
great deal more about which our theories are quite at fault ; and, 
in short, it is a subject rather calculated to show us the extent of 
our ignorance, than to make us vain of our knowledge.’ (pp. 91, 
92.) So that at least one-third (a flattering fraction considering 
all the circumstances) of the epithets bestowed by Cowper upon 
the volcanic and meteorological troubles of 1783, remains true ; 
for he declares those 


‘Fires from beneath and meteors from above 
Portentous, unexampled, unexplained.’ 


Tennyson has, indeed, truly said : 
—‘The thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.’ 
And éschylus had said the same before : 
—'‘ Time, as his age advanceth, teacheth all things.’ 5 . 


11 Cosmos; v: 253, note. (Otté’s translation.) 
2 Nat. Quesi., vii: 25. 13 Prometh. Desmot., 1002. 


——_ 
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‘Nevertheless, a review of the history of science can but convince 
us, that the old source of error, which corrupted many of the 
speculations of the ancients, still exists. The application of 
general or metaphysical reasoning to physical problems, especially 
when proceeding upon the insufficient data of few or imperfect 
observations, can lead, now as then, only to fallacious conclu- 
sions. Our knowledge may embrace a large, but yet a limited 
‘ sphere, and all around, it is closed in by the unlimited and un- 
known. When a few new facts, like the new world of the great 
Epic, 


‘Won from the void and formless infinite,’ 


first flashed their light upon us, we are prone to be dazzled by 
it. The beams,—stretching far it may be, but growing more 
faint the further they stretch,—stream into the surrounding 
darkness ; and there-is never wanting some one to plunge after 
them believing he now sees the road clearly into the mysterious 
deeps. The ignis fatuus of some baseless analogy or of some 
falsely interpreted phenomenon, encourages him to think that 
the gloomy clouds of ignorance are melting before him. If 
then he grows triumphant and.‘ wise in his own conceit,’ truly 
is there ‘ more hope of a fool than of him’. Pliny scarcely put 
the case too strongly when he said: ‘This only is certain that 
nothing is certain, and that nothing is more miserable nor more 
proud than man’. There is truth and the soundest philosophy 
in these words which Goethe puts into the mouth of Faust: ‘I 
have gathered together and accumulated upon myself all the 
treasures of the human mind, and when I sit down at the end, 
still no new power wells up within; I am not a hair’s-breadth 
higher, am no nearer to the Infinite.’” But such, indeed, is 
the unvarying testimony given, not only in the sacred writings 
of Solomon and St. Paul, but also by the philosophic minds of 
alltime. Not understanding that the unknown must be also 
unconditioned or unlimited; proudly conceiving himself, on 
knowing part, to have the power of comprehending all; fool- 
ishly thinking that every hypothesis which solves the tremen- 
dous problems of nature one step. further back, solves them 


M Nat. Hist., ii: 7. 8 Faust, Erst. Th., p. 66 (Stuttgart, 1855.) 
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wholly; the modern sciolist has, in this pride and folly, often 
been led to worship the vague abstraction called ‘ Nature’, to 
erect a ‘Law’ into a Deity, and, to deny the almighty and in- 
scrutable Hand that made him. Thus he forgets that though 
we may trace animal existence back to a rudimentary cell, and 
fancy the source of inorganic nature in the nebular atom, the 
creation of either is not explained. We can never rede the 
hoary riddle of the finite and the infinite. The Sphinx, not of ° 
the ancient, but of all the ages, is still, and ever will be, 
unanswered, 

We may construct a reasonable theory of the proximate 
causes of earthquakes. We may even wander back into the 
primitive nebular night; but we shall know no more, in the 
end, of the first, or of the final causes, than we now know, if we 
recognize throughout all nature the hand of God. The earth, 
truly says Cowper, 

—‘ Quakes at His approach. Her hollow womb 
Conceiving thunders, through a thousand deeps 

And fiery caverns roars beneath His foot. 

The hills move lightly, and the mountains smoke, 
For He has touched them, From th’ extremest point 


Of elevation down into the abyss ' 
His wrath is busy, and His frown ia felt.’ 


Only, for ‘wrath’ and ‘frown’ may we not sometimes substi- 
tute His ‘love’ and ‘smile’, even amid the terrors of the earth- 


quake ? 


Arr. VIII.—1. First Principles of a New System of Philosophy. 
By Herbert Spencer. New York Edition: D, Appleton & 
Co. 1865. 


2. The Principles of Biology. By Herbert Spencer. Vol. I, 
1866; Vol. II, 1867. New York Edition: D. Appleton & Co. 
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These works constitute the first and second of a connected se- 
ries not yet completed, designed to unfold the principles of a 
‘New System of Philosophy by Mr. Herbert Spencer’. In the 
initial work, entitled ‘First Principles’, the author undertakes 
to define the limits of religious and of scientific knowledge and to 
unfold‘the fundamental principles which lie within the sphere of 
the knowable. He maintains that the law of Organic Evolution 
which Wolff, Goethe, and Yon Baer had shown to consist in a 
progressive change from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, 
and the definition of which he himself completes by adding that 
it is also a change from the indefinite to the definite, is the law 
of all evolution. ‘Whether it be in the development of the 
Earth, in the development of Life upon its surface, in the devel- 
opment of Society, of Government, of Manufactures, of Com- 
merce, of Language, of Literature, Science, A rt, his same ad- 
vance from the simple to the complex, through successive differ- 
entiations’, and from the indefinite to the definite through 
successive integrations, ‘holds uniformly’. (First Principles, 
p. 148.) 

Omitting the application of these principles to Inorganic Na- 
ture partly because, even without it, the scheme would be too 
extensive, and partly because the interpretation of Organic Nature 
was held to be of more immediate importance, the author -pro- 
ceeded in the second work of the series, to set forth ‘ the general 
truths of BroLoey, as illustrative of, and as interpreted by, the 
laws of Evolution ; the special truths being introduced only so 
far as was needful for elucidation of the general truths’. 

An avowed and prominent object of this work is to overturn 
the popular doctrine of the separate and distinct creation of dif- 
ferent species of living beings, and to demonstrate the fact of 
their continuous formation by gradual evolution from an origin- 
ally formless matter. It is, however, not a simple revival of the 
Development Hypothesis as held by De Maillet, Lamarck, or 
the author of ‘ Vestiges of Creation.’ It has more points of af- 
finity with Darwin’s doctrine of ‘descent in the successive modi- 
fications’ as set forth in connection with his theory of Natural 
Selection ; although, as will soon appear, Spencer’s law of evolu- 
tion differs materially from Darwin’s hypothesis in respect to the 
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mode in which new forms are alleged to originate, and in respect 
to the bearing of his speculations on Natural Theology. 
All former transmutationists have earnestly contended ‘that 


the assumption of a derivative origin for all organized structures . 


does not supersede the necessity of a Great First Creative Cause, 
or exclude the Creator from all concern or superintendence of 
the works of His hands. Thus the Rev. Baden Powell, while 
energetically rejecting the common dogma of special and occa- 
sional creations as ‘ the mere refuge of ignorance and indolence, 
imagining special interruptions, and abandoning reason for mys- 
ticism’, contends that all induction begins and ends in the con- 
ception of order, arrangement and uniformity throughout nature, 
that this, however inadequately comprehended by our science, is 
the evidence of Supreme Mind, and that the universality of 
order in time@ind space is the manifestation of the universality 


and eternity of that Supreme Mind. He objects, indeed, to the. 


argument from final causes as usually presented, because he con- 
siders that most writers on Natural Theology evince a disposition 
to narrow and restrict the application of the argument by confin- 
ing the proof of design to those instances of adaptation of means 
to a perceptible end, of which, as he admits, we find such abun- 
dant examples throughout organized nature, while he would take 
‘a more expanded view’. The instances in which we can trace 
a use and a purpose in nature, striking as they are, after all con- 
stitute but a very small and subordinate portion of the vast 
scheme of universal order and harmony of design which pervades 
and connects the whole. Throughout the immensely greater part 
of nature we can trace symmetry and arrangement, but not the 
end for which the adjustment is made. But this is in no way a 
less powerful proof of design and intelligence than the former. 
The most exact and recondite adaptation of means to accomplish 
an obvious end is no more peculiarly an evidence of design than 
the universal arrangement according to determinate laws which 
pervades the depths of cosmical space ;— where we are least able 
to trace any end. Symmetry and beauty are results of mind of 
least as high an order as mechanical efficiency. A mere numeral 
relation invariably preserved, but no further connected with any 
imaginable purpose, or a systematic arrangement of useless parts 


; 
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or abortive organs on a regular plan, aré just as forcible indiea- 
tions of intelligence, as any results of immediate practical utility’. 


And again, ‘the usual argument for design in organized struc- «. 
turés is, that the various adjustments point to the designed end 


of life and enjoyment to which phey are subservient; but it is an 
obvious objection that these ends in numberless cases are not at- 
* tained; there is‘malformation and suffering, disorgatijzation arid 
disease ; and, finally, the whole design is always defeated .and put 
an end to by death. - It is hence manifest that to take a satisfae- 
tory view of the case, we‘ must not rely on the meré consideration 


of an end answered, but must recur to a higher ‘principle — that. . 


of symmetry, order, unity of plan, and unity of composition of 
organised frames : ‘ad this too, as only one branch of the yet 
wider scheme of universal. order’. 

As such language might’ be employed by the Pantheist, the 
writer seized an occasion to add that of all forms: of shitoaophiedl 
mysticism, the idea of Pantheism seemed to him one of the most 
extravagant. | ‘ Ever-present mind is a direct inference from the 
universal order of nature, or rather only another‘mode of express- 
ing it. “But of the mode of existence of that mind we can infer 
nothing. To assert, then, that this universally manifested mind 


is co-existent, or even to be. identified, with matter, is at best a mere 


‘ gratuitous hypothesis, and as such wholly unphilosophical. in it- 
self, arid leading to many preposterous consequences. But if 
fiarther supposed to apply in any higher sense as to an object of 
_ worship, trust, love, obedience, or the like (as is implied in the 
term Pan-theism) it appears to involvé moral contradictions of 
. the most startling*kind. ... . . . : 

If Pantheism:were asserted merely in the sense of a kind of 
vital or animating principle pervading the material world, I 
would admit that such an idea involves no absurdity, or contra- 
per but stil I should regard it as visionary and. unphilosoph-. 

cal. I could not class. it-with the ‘ ‘vital forces” which Kepler 
fancied necessary for keeping up the motions of the planets,—w ih 
“the-plastic powers ¢f nature”, ‘her abhorrence of a vacuum ’, 


1 Three Essays on the Spirit of fehl Philosophy ; The Plurality of pio. 

mo rr Philosophy of Creation: By Rev. Baden Powell, Second Kdition. pp. 
4 . : 
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and the like chimeras. But it is when men elevate.such a sup- 


_ * posed animating principle into a Deity, a being of supreme wis- - 
" :+. dom, power, beneficence, and goodness, yet residing in every 


atom. of matter, and participating directly in every form and case 


' of material action, that the contradiction arises. The whole tenor 


of the preceding argument is to Show that the inferénce-and as- 
’sertion ofa Supreme Moral Cause, distinct from and above na-. 
ture, results immediately from the recognition of the eternal and 
universal maintenance of the order of physical causes, which are 
. its essential external manifestations. Of the mode of action or 
‘ “operation by which the Supreme Moral Cause influences the uni- 
versal order‘of physical causes, we confess our utter ignorance. 
But the evidence of such operation, where nature exists, can never 
be. lost or interrupted.’” 
. In like manner Darwin in‘ his Origin of Species by.means of 
‘Natural Selection while opposing the idea that events are.brought 
about by insulated interpositions of Divine Power excited in 
each particular case, everywhere assumes that.our recognition of 
_ the evidences. of Intelligence and Design is not weakened. but 
- rather strengthened by the establishment of general laws and by 

‘our discovery of secondary. causes, since it has ever been consid- 
_ ered a mark of higher power to devise the machinery to perform 

a work.than to do it directly by-hand. Indeed he has inserted 
as a motto for the Second Edition of: the ‘Origin of Species’, a 

’ striking passage from Bishop Butler which sufficiently. indicate 


the theistic view in which he entertains the leading doctrine of 


his book. ‘The only distinct meaning of the word “ natural”:is 


stated, fixed, or settled ; since what is natural as -much: requires ° 
and presupposes an intelligent mind to render it-so, i. ¢., to effect.’ . 


it continually or at stated times, - what is sxpetiatarel or mi- 
raculous -does to effect it for once’ 


. Dr. Asa Gray of Harvard Universiiy i in an emilee able - 


Bisnintnation of Darwin’s Treatise on the Origin of Species and 
zs of its American Reviewers, has shown that there is‘no tendency 
in Darwin’s doctrine, when properly’ considered, to ‘weaken the 


. fouridations of Natural Theology,'though he sdimits that it has 
been. taken up in the interests of ‘ positivism and kindred forms fae 


* 2Rey.. Baden Powell, loc. cit., pp. 177-179. 
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of materialistic philosophy’ to which the English mind of the 
present day.seems so prone. He believes, moreover, that the 
style of criticism usually adopted towards Darwin’s hypothesis 
by indisereet champions of Natural Theology does indirectly but 
effectively play into the hands of positivists and materialistic 
atheists generally. ‘The wiser and stronger ground to take is, 
. that the derivative hypothesis leaves the argument for design, 
and ‘therefore, for a Designer, as valid as it ever was ;—that' to 
do any work by-an instrument must require and therefore pre- 
suppose, ‘the exertion rather of more than of less power than to 
do it directly ;— that whoever would be a consistent theist should 
believe that Design in the natural world is co-extensive with Pro- 
vidence, and hold as firmly to the one as he does to the other, in 
spite of the wholly similar and apparently insuperable difficulties 
which the mind encounters whenever it endeavors to develop the 
idea into a complete system, either in the material and organic, 
or in the moral world. It is enough, in the way of obviating 
objections, to show that.the philosophical difficulties of the one 
are the same,:and only the same, as of the other.’ He adds that 
though he cannot assent to the dogma that organic forms ‘ have 
_ no secondary caus2’, inasmuch as the contrary is already not un- 
likely, and he supposes will hereafter become more and more 
probable; he is yet confident, that, ‘if a derivative hypothesis 
ever is established, it will be on a solid theistic ground.’ 

In entire harmony with these views, Sir Charles Lyell, who 
refers to them approvingly, speaks as follows: ‘In our attempts 
to account for the origin of species, we find ourselves still sooner 
brought face to face with the working of a law of development 
of so high an order as to stand nearly in the same relation as the 
Deity Himself te man’s finite understanding ; a law capable of 
adding new and powerful causes, such as the moral and intellec- 
tual faculties of the htiman rage, to a system of nature whicli had 
gone on for millions of years without the intervention of any 
‘ analogous cause. If we confound “ Variation” or “ Natural 
- Selection” with such’ creational laws; ‘we deify secondary causes, 
or immeasurably exaggerate their influence.’ 

To the same effect Prof. Richard Owen, asserting the axiom of 
5 Lyell. * Antiquify of Man, Third Edition. London: 1863. p. 469. 
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. the continuous operation of creative power, or of ‘the ordained 
becoming of living things, admits our utter ignorance of the nat- 


ural laws ‘or secondary causes to which the orderly succegsion.. 


and progression of organic phenomena may have.been committed, ' 
and adds, ‘ but if, without derogation of the Divine Power,-:we 
may conceive the existence of.such ministers, and personify them 


by the term “ Nature”, we learn from tlie pie history of our - 


_. globe that she has advanced with slow and stately steps, ‘guided 
the archetypal light, amidst the wreck of worlds, from the first 
embodiment of the Vertebrate idea under its old Icthyic vest- 
ment, until it became arrayed in the glorious garb of the Human 
form.’ 

Elsewhere he cites and adopts the statement of a distinguished 
writer on Life and Organization, that in every species ‘ ends-are 
obtained and the interests of the animal promoted, in a-way that 

indicates superior design, intelligence and foresight; but a de- 
sign, intelligence, and foresight in which the judgment and re- 
flection of the animal never were concerned ; and which, there- 


fore, with Virgil, and with other studious observers of nature, we © 


must ascribe to the Sovereign of the universe, in whom weé live 
and move and have our being.’® 


We have thought proper to cite the foregoing passages, not : 


‘only on account of the intrinsic value of the argument which 


is involved in them, but because of their special peértinency. to - : 
the main question raised in the works of Spencer which we have. . ’ 


selected. for review. Not indeed that a philosophical question 
should be decided by. the mere authority of names, however ‘dis- 
tinguished ; but it is right to put such of our readers as may not 
be familiar with the literature of Philosophical Anatomy-in pos- 
‘ session of the recorded opinions of some of the leading minds of 
- the age on topics in regard to which Mr.:Spencer has thought 
‘ proper to assume a tone of very aggressive dogmatism. ° 


”-. We-do not participate in the fears of those persons who sg ” 
~ all attempts to trace the origination of species, toa continuously 


operating creative force, as necessarily subversive. of religion and 


_ morality, while, on the other hand, we ‘are far from — aa 


Owen. Ieee an: bikie, London: 1859. p. 86. 
‘p. 112. 


‘SR. Owen. On the. Archetype and eet tect of the a ertebrate Skeleton. 1848. 
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“that any.such attempt has .been rewarded with suceéss. Those 
who advocate the doctrine of the creation of species by natural 
-law,.in the spirit of a true and rational philosophy, admit, as has 
been seen, that no derivative hypothesis.can supersede the neces- 
sity of a Great First Canse. They only deny that the actually 
_ existing forms are primordial, and contend that these have sprung 
by genealogical descent‘from other and earlier forms, and hive 
become what they now are, in the course of time, wialer the influ- 
ence of natural causes. It must be conceded that such a hypoth- 
esis is not in itself illegitimate. Thé hypothesis is a vera causa 
and it is appropriate. : It acts in the right direction. But is it 
adequate ? Does it and it alone explain the whole effect? _This 
will scarcely be claimed by any candid adherent of any form of 
the derivative theory ; and yet, until these criteria are realised, 
tle hypothesis can be only considered as at bést a-plausible con- 
-jecture. 

An attempt is made to raise a presumption in favor of tlie hy- 
_ pothesis, by contrasting it with the common belief, in respect to 
their relations to - positive science. The popular doctrine, it is 
urged, in asserting that organic forms have no secondary cause, 
removes the phenomena out of the domain of positive science ; 
while the opposing theory, without touching. the question of pri- 
mary cause and. intelligent design, considers the phenomena in 
‘the only aspect in which they are appropriate objects of scientific 
inquiry. In granting this for the sake of the argument, we have 
a right.to require the advocates of the development hypothesis 
to render it at least probable on the score of its adequacy to ex- 
plain the greater part of the phenomena referred to it. 

‘Tf it could be demonstrated’, says Darwin, ‘that any: com- 

plex organ existed, which could sink possibly lave been formed 
by numerous, successive, slight modifications, my theory’ would 
. absolutely break down.’ This,-we think, is an unwarrantable 
device to shift the burden of proof Soni the asserters of an 
affirmative proposition, and to require others to prove a negative. 
But let us see how.he states the case with respect to the forma- 
tion. of the human eye. We cannot help: thinking that here the 
‘theory ‘does ‘absolutely break down ’ 

; rae sappose that the eres with all 4 inimitable contrivances 
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for adjusting the focus to different distances, for admitting differ- 
ent amounts of light, and for the correction of spherical and 


chromatic aberration, could have been formed by natural selec-. 


tion, seems, I: freely confess, absurd in the highest possible de- 
gree. Yet reason tells me, that if numerous gradations from a 
perfect and complex eye to one very imperfect and simple, each 
grade being useful to its possessor, can be shown to exist; if, 
further, the eye does vary ever so slightly, and the variations be 
inherited, which is certainly the case; and if any variation or 
sadificedion in the organ be ever useful to an animal under 
changing conditions of life, then the difficulty of believing that 
a perfect and complex eye could be formed by natural selection, 
though insuperable by our imagination, can hardly be considered 
real. ‘In looking for the gradations by which an organ. in any 
‘ speciés has been perfected, we ought to look exclusively to its 
lineal ancestors ; but this is scarcely ever possible’; (he should 
have said, never possible) ‘and we are forced in each case to look 
to species of the same group, that is to the collateral descendants 
from the same original parent form’ (here he,assumes the truth 
‘of his theory, which is the very thing to be proved) ‘in order to 
see what. gradations are possible, and for the: chance of some 
gradations having been transmitted from the earlier stages of de- 
scent, in an unaltered or little altered condition. . Amongst ex- 
isting Vertebrata, we find but a small amount of gradation in 
the structure of the eye and from the fossil species we can learn 
nothing on this head. In this great class we should probably 
have to descend far-beneath the lowest known fossiliferous stra- 
tum to discover the earlier stages, by which. the eye has been 
perfected, In the Articulata we can conimence a series with an 
‘optic nerve merely coated with pigment, and without any other 
mechanism ; and from ‘this low stage numerous gradations of 
structure, branching off in two fundamentally different lines, can 
be shown to exist, until we reach a moderately high degree of 
perfection. In certain Crustaceans, for instance, there is a double 


cornea, the:inner one divided: into facets, within each of which — 


there is a lens-shaped swelling.: In other Crustaceans the-trans- 
parent cones which are-coated with pigment, and which properly 


act only by excluding lateral pencils of light, are convex at their . 
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upper ends and must’ act by convergence; and at their lower 
ends there seems to be an. imperfect vitreous substance. With 
these facts, here far too briefly and imperfectly given, which show 
that there is much graduated ‘diversity in the eyes of living 
Crustaceans, and bearing in mind how small the number of liv- 
ing animals is, in proportion to those which have become extinct, 
I can see no very great difficulty (not more than in the case of 
many other structures) in believing that natural selection has 
converted the simple apparatus of an optic nerve merely coated 
with pigment and invested by transparent membrane, into an 
optical instrument as perfect as is possessed by any member of 
_ the great Articulate class. He who will go thus far, if he finds 
on finishing this treatise that large bodies of facts, otherwise in- 
explicable, can be explained by the theory of descent, ought not 
to hesitate to go further, and to admit that a structure even as 
perfect as the eye of an eagle, might be formed by natural selec- 
tion, although in this case he does not know any of the transi- 
tional grades. His reason ought to conquer his imagination ;. 
though I have felt the difficulty far too keenly to be surprised 
at.any degree of hesitation in extending the principle of natural 
selection to such startling lengths. It is scarcely possible to 
avoid comparing the eye to a telescope. We know that this in- 
strument has been perfected by the long continued efforts of the 
highest. human intellects; and we naturally infer that the eye 
has been formed by. a somewhat analogous process. But may 
not this inference be presumptuous? Have we any right to 
assume that the-Creator works by intellectual powers like those 
of man? ‘If we must compare the eye to an optical-instrument, 
we ought in imagination to take a thick layer of transparent 
tissue, with a nerve sensitive to light beneath, and then suppose 
every part of this layer to be continually changing slowly in 
density, so as to separate slowly into layers of different densities 
and thicknesses, placed at.different distances from. each other, 
and with the surfaces of each layer slowly changing in form. 
Further we must suppose that there is a power always intently 
watching each slight accidental alteration in the transparent 
layers, and carefully selecting each alteration which, under varied 
cireumstances, may in any way, or in any degree, tend to pro- 
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duce a distincter image.’. We must suppose-each new state of the 
instrument to be multipled by the million ; and. each to be pre- 
served till a better be produced, and then the old ones to be de- 
stroyed. In living hodies, variation will cause the slight altera- 


tions, generation will, multiply. them almost infinitely, and” 


natura] selection will pick out with unerring skill each improve- 


. ment. Let this process go on for millions on millions of years; 
and during each year on millions of individuals of many kinds; 
‘and. may we.not believe that a living optical instrument might van 


thus be formed:as superior to one of glass, as the works of the 
Creator are to those of man?’® 
Verily if the author had insisted upon the importance of letting 


‘the ‘imagination’ override the ‘reason’, the .injunction’would ’ 


have been more in consonance with his own practice than is his 
actual precept. Dr. Gray narrates that.a friend of his who ac- 


cepts the theory of the origin of species by natural selection, 


confesses that for a long while a cold chill came over him when- 


ever he thought of the eye, though this subsequently: passed into 
the fever of belief. Dr: Gray himself, one of the ablest and 


most candid expounders of the new theory, disclaimed the possi- 


' bility of proving the formation or origination of .an ‘organ by 


any natural process, ‘The origin of species, like all origination, 
like the institution of any other natural state or order, is beyond 
our immediate ken. We see or may learn how things go on; 
we can only frame hypotheses as to how they began. Finally, it: 
is worth noticing, that though natural selectiori is scientifically 
explicable, variation is not. It.is now as inexplicable ‘as any 
other origination ; and, if ever. explained, the explanation, will 
only carry up the sequence of secondary causes one step further, 


‘and bring us in face of a somewhat different problem, but 
‘ which will have the same element of mystery that the problem’ 


of variation has now. Circumstances may preserve or may de- 
stroy the variations ; man may use or direct them; but selection, 
whether artificial or natural; no more originates them than man: 


' originates the power which turns a wheel, when he dams a 


stream and lets the water fall upon it.. The origination of this 


. power is a question about efficient cause. The tendency of: 





*Darwin. Origin of Species. New York: 1859. -pp. 167-169. ° 
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science in respect to this is not towards the omnipotence of 
matter, as some suppose, but towards the omnipotence of spirit.” 

Regarding the theory in the light in which itis thus presented 
by its most philosopical advocates, and as divested of all objec- 
tions on the score of ‘materialistic tendencies, we have to-say that 
in our judgment the most that can be claimed for it is that it 
_ fulfills the end of a provisional bypothenia, ‘colligating’ a body 

-of facts. by ‘an appropriate conception ’, to use the apt phrase of 
Dr. Whewell. In a science so eonaplex as that which relates to 
living beings, direct empirical observation seldom suffices to. es- 
tablish laws of a high degree of generality, and. the earnest 
searcher for truth is constrained to invoke the aid of the imagi- 
nation, and to interrogate nature by making provisional assump- 
‘tions, the value of which he then proceeds to test by comparing 
the conclusions deductively derived from them with the phe- 
nomena as they are actually presented to his observation. It has 

been well said that there are periods in the history of every 
science when a false hypothesis is not only better than none at 
all, rial is a necessary ‘forerunner and preparation for the true 
one:* 

In this point of view, we regard the Darwinian theory as’ a 
legitimate though unproved hypothesis, which has already done 
no little-good in giving the final cowp de grace to the untenable 
doctrine of the extreme rigidity of species and absolute invaria- 
bility of types, a doctrine which greatly exaggerates ‘the fixed- 
ness of species, and which threatens to swamp the study of God’s 
magnificent living. creation in the minutiz of ‘ species-making’ 
and species-naming. “Indeed, the extreme views of Darwin and 
those of Agassiz may be allowed to refute each other. In medio 
tutissimus ibis, 

This middle ground, which requires a freedom of development 
within certain specific bounds, is the one assumed ‘by the large 
‘majority of philosophical :naturalicts, and has been.ably. defended 
by Mr. Vernon Wollaston in his treatise ‘On the Variation of 
Species,” who, eerie both the reality of species and the fact of 
variation, shows that ‘no amount of inconstancy, provided its 
limits be fixed, is irreconcilable with the doctrine of specific sim- 

7 Asa Gray, Loc. cit. ® Prof, T. H. Huxley. 
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ilitudes. Like the ever-shifting curves which the white foam of 
the untiring tide describes upon the shore, races may ebb and 
flow ; but they have their boundaries in either direction, beyond 
which they can never pass, And thus in every species we may 
detect, to a greater or less extent, the emblem of instability and 
permanence combined. Although perceived, when inquired 
into, to be fickle and fluctuating in their component parts, in 
their general outline they remain steadfast and unaltered, as of 


old— 


‘Still changing, yet nnchanged.; still doomed to feel 
Endless mutation, in perpetual rest.’ 


_ That there are, indeed, limits of variation, is an unavoidable 
inference from indisputable facts, notwithstanding the advantage 
sought to be derived, by the advocates of the new theory, by al- 
leging the imperfection of the geological record, and by postulat- 
ing an indefinitely long period of time in which continuous and 
-regular variation may have occurred at an imperceptible rate, 
irrespective of the occasional variation which is restrained within 
determinate limits. But this postulate is a flagrant assumption 
‘ of the very thing to be proved. We may admit that, owing to 
the imperfection of geological explorations, we have no right. to 
insist upon the discovery of all the gradational links between 
primordial forms and the organisms now in existénce, and the 
most imperceptible modifications accumulating through ‘ millions 
on millions of years’ may suffice for any amounts of departure 
from the primordial condition, but if it be shown that in all 
cases of observed variation, the general rule is that variation at 
first comparatively rapid, subsequently diminishes more .and 
more, the conclusion that it will ultimately reach a limit becomes 
an-exceedingly probable one. That such is the law of variation; 
so far as the facts fall under observation, is emphatically asserted 
by the majority of naturalists, and has not been denied, so far as 
we are aware, by the candid advocates of the derivative hypo- 
thesis. We conclude, therefore, that though the Darwinian form . 
of this theory has the merit of binding together a large body of 
facts and thus rises to the dignity of a hypothesis of a legitimate 
order, its pretention to explain the community of descent of all 
animals, thus obliterating not only the distinctions of species, 
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but even those of genera and other higher groups, is very far 
from being sustained ; and we fully adopt the judgment of an 
eminent critic when he says: ‘We have no objection to this re- 
sult of natural’selection in the abstract, but we desire to have 
reason for our faith. What we do object to. is, that science 
should be compromised through the assumption. ef its true char- 
acter by mere hypotheses, the logical consequences of which are 
of such deep importance.’ ° 

These objections apply with increased force to the special 
theory of Mr. Spencer, who, adopting the fundamental idea of 
the Darwinian hypothesis, that of descent with successive modi- 
fications, dogmatizes where Darwin is modest,.and pretends to 
account for variation itself by the adroit use of such vague ex- 
pressions as ‘ the redistribution of matter and force’, the ‘mo- 
bility of colloid’ (plastic) matter under the influence of ‘ inci- 
dent forces’ and so on. 

If it be found necessary to advert to the religious bearings of 
his system, it will be because he himself raises this question and 
puts it prominently forward. Not satisfied with. the attempted 
‘establishment of a general law’, he makes it a necessary feature 
of his doctrine to exclude the idea of a designing intelligence as 
foreseeing the ‘successive adaptations, and occasionally goes out 
of his way to express his contempt for the: understanding of all 
who accept the ‘current theology’. It is true, indeed, that in 
some’ places he tises language which implies great humility and 
reverence, and claims that his position ‘ is an essentially religious 
one—nay is the religious one, to which all others are but ap- 
proximations’. But on examination we find that this pre-emi- 
nently religious position is nothing more than ‘ the consciousness 
that it is alike our highest wisdom and our highest duty to re- 
gard that through which all things exist as The Unknowable’, 
the recognition of the truth ‘that the Power which the Universe 
manjfests to us is utterly inscrutable’. If, with the intellectual 
giants of this and all preceding ages, we ascribe the multiplied 
evidences of design apparent in thé works of creation to the In- 
telligenée and Will of .the Great First Cause, we are taunted 
with the sneering charge of anthropomorphism, and are told that 


® Edinburgh Review, April, 1860. 
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‘the ‘attitude thus assumed, can be fitly represented only by 
farther: developing a, simile lone current in theological contro-. 
versies—the simile of the watch. If fora moment we made the 
- grotesque supposition that the tickings and other movements of 


. a:watch constituted a kind of consciousness; and that a watch’ ~ 


' possessed of such a consciousness, insisted on regarding the watch- . 
maker’s actions as determined like its own by springs and escape- 
-ments, we should simply complete a parallel-of which religious © 
teacher’ think much’. * It is, of course, needless to say that this 
is. a most disingenuous caricature of the argument from design . 
as used by accredited writers.on Natural Theology. -If, in view: 
-of the beneficent arrangements of Providence, the humble be- 
liever gives expression to his grateful emotions in terms. of love 
and adoration,-the founder of this ‘New System of Philosophy’... 
finds it difficult to. be governed: by that. spirit'-of toleration of. 
which he: boasts ‘as a marked characteristic of modern times’. 
‘Doubtless, whoever feels the greatness of the error to which his 
‘fellows cling, and the greatness of the truth. which they reject, 
will find it hard to show a due patience. It is hard for him to 
listen calmly to the futile argunients used in support of irrational 
“doctrines, and.to the misrepresentation of antagonistic-doctrines. 


It:is hard for him to bear the manifestation of: that pride of ig- ~ : 


norance which so far“exceeds ‘the pride of science. ‘Naturally 
enough such an one will be indignant when charged with irre- | 
~ ligion hecause he declines to accept the carpenter-theory of crea- 
tion as the most worthy one. He may.think it needless, as it is’ 
difficult, to conceal his repugnance to a ‘creed which tacitly as-  ° 
cribes. to The. Unknowable a love of adulation which would be ° 

' despised in a human being: Convinced as he is that all punish- .’ 
ment, as.we see it wrought out in the order of nature, is* but. a 
disguised beneficence, there will. perhaps escape from him: an 
angry condemnation of the belief that punishment. is a divine. 
vengeance, and that divine vengeance is eternal. He may be 
tempted to show his contempt when he is told that actions. insti- 
gated by an unselfish.sympathy or by a pure love of rectitude, 
“are intrinsically sinful; and that conduct is. truly good only 
when it is due toa faith whose openly professed motive.is other- 


ee -worldliness. But, he must restrain such feelings.’ (First Prinet- |. 4 
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ples, p: 120.) Thus Mr. Spencer’s ‘essentially religious puiltion? 
permits him to be: sufficiently arrogant and dogmatical. . He 
knows nothing, indeed, ‘of his God, The Supreme Unknowable, 


»-but:-his creed is Lighe, forsooth, ‘than that of the Christian 


Church, which, resting upon an authenticated revelation and 
‘vindicated by.-its conformity to the laws of our minds-and to the 
_ inductions of natural religion, gives us the assurance of a God of 
infinite. power, wisdom ‘and goodness. 

The most satisfactory method of refuting the peculiar doctrines 
of the Spencerian System of Philosophy, would be to examine 
seriatim all the particular statements by which they are supposed 
to be ‘justified, with. the view of exhibiting their inaceuracy or 
their irrelevancy. This, however, would require much more 
space than-we can allot to a notice of the New Philosophy. We 
shall accordingly select for special notice a few of the leading 
positions. If they be shown to be untenable, the’ whole super- 
structure must fall: 

Theauthor professes to have discovered a ground of reconcili- 
ation between Science and Religion as he understands the latter ; 
but assumes that there is.an inveterate antagonism between diem 
' as understood by those who accept the current theology. ‘If 
“there exists a class who, in contempt of its follies and disgust at 
‘its corruptions, have. contracted towards’ Religion a repugnance 
which makes them overlook the fundamental verity contained in 
it; so, tod, is there a class: offended. to such a degree by the de- 
structive criticisms men of science make on the religious tenets 
they regarded as essential, that they have acquired a strong pre- 
judice against science in general. They are. not prepared with 
any avowed reasons for their dislike. They have simply a re- 
. membrance of the rude shakes which Science has given to many 

of their cherished ‘convictions, and a suspicion that it may per- 
haps‘eventually uproot all they regard as sacred; and hence it 
produces in them a certain inarticulate dread. What ; is Science? 
To see the absurdity of, the prejudice against it; we need only 
remark that Seience is simply a higher development of: common 
knowledge ; and that if Science ‘is repudiated, all knowledge 
must be'repudiated along with it. . The extremest bigot will not 
suspect any harm-in — observation that the sun rises earlier and 
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sets later in the summer than in the winter; but-will rather con- 
sider such an observation as 4 useful aid in fulfilling the duties 


‘of life.. Well, Astronomy is an organised body of similar obser- 


vations, mad¢ with greater nicety, extended to a larger number 
of objects, and so analysed as to disclose the real arrangements of 
the heavens, and to dispel our false conceptions of them. That 
iron ‘will rust in water, that wood will burn, that long-kept 
viands become putrid, the most timid sectarian will teach with- 


out alarm, as things useful to be known. But these are chemical - 


- truths ; Chemistry is a systematized collection of such facts, as- 
certained with precision, and so classified and generalised as to 
enable us to say with certainty, concerning each simple or com- 
pound substance, what change: will occur in it under given con- 
ditions. And thus it is with all the.Sciences. To ask 
the question .which more immediately concerns our argument— 
whether Science is substantially true? is much like asking 
whether the.sun gives light. And it is because they are con- 


scious how undeniably valid are most of its propositions, that - 


the theological party regard Science with so much secret alarm.’ 
(First Principles, pp. 17-19.) 
Now this is either puerile or worse. Does Mr. Spencer regard 


all believers in the religion of the current. theology to be utterly — 
unacquainted with the objects and methods of the natural sciences ° 


_ that he presumes to instruct them in a manner:suited to the ca- 
pacity of children? 


We confess ourselves at a loss to understand what position in | 
the system of our knowledge is assigned to Natural. Religion by. 


our author and by others who, like him, concede the fact that 
the religious belief is a fundamental element of human nature, 
and yet continually contrast Religion with Science in the abstract. 
That. Natural Religion is separated by an obvious distinction 
from any of those natural sciences whose object: it is to generalise 
the phenomena of force and to unfold physical laws we, of course, 
readily admit; but.as an organized body of. truths inductively. 
reached and generalised, not indeed with réference to: dynamical 
laws, but with reference ‘to evidences of design. . Whether -the 
design be manifested in adaptation to useful ends. or in unity of 
plan or in both, we do not, see: how Natural Theology can .with 
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propriety be denied a place in any complete classification of the 
Sciences. It is one thing to scrutinize the character of its par- 
ticular inductions with the view of testing their validity, and 
quite.a different thing to deny the possibility of making any 
legitimate inductions at all. To assume this latter position is 
clearly a most gratuitous petitio principii. 

Mr. Spencer’s self-important assumptions in the passage just 
cited, have no other justification than this, that some over-zeal- 
ous but somewhat unreasoning friends of religion would substi- 
tute the conclusions of their science, not always clearly deter- 
mined, to explain the facts of natural science. This error of 
substituting final for physical causes was clearly pointed out by 
Bacon, and the fact has led superficial readers of his writings to 
believe and assert that this great man -repudiated final causes 
altogether, whereas he only insisted that they should not be con- 
founded with or substituted for physical causes. For he says 
‘the second part of Metaphysic is the inquiry of Final Causes, 
which I. report not as omitted but misplaced. For they are 
generally sought for in Physic and not in Metaphysic. For to 
introduce such causes as these, that the hairs of the eyelids are 
for a quickset and fence about the sight, or that the clouds are 
formed above for watering the earth, and the like, ts @ proper 
inquiry in Metaphysic, but in Physic it is impertinent.’ Again 
_ he says ‘not because those final causes are not true and worthy 
to be inquired in metaphysical speculations; but because their 
excursions and irruptions into the limits of physical causes has 
bred a waste and solitude in that track. For otherwise, if they 
be but kept within their proper bounds, men are extremely de- 
ceived if they think there is any enmity or repugnancy at all 
between the two. For the cause rendered, “ that the hairs about 
the eyelids are for the safeguard of the sight” does not impugn 
the cause rendered, that pilosity is incident to orifices of mois- 
fure; both causes being perfectly compatible, except that one-de- 
- Clares‘an intention; the other a consequence only. Neither does 
this ¢all in question or. derogate from divine Providence, but 
rather highly confirms and exalts it. “Thus so far are physical 
causes from withdrawing-men from God and Providence, that 
contrariwise, those philosophers who have been occupied -in 
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‘searching them out can find no issue but‘ by resorting to God 
, and Providence at the last.’ ” 
. Descartes, indeed, objected to the inquiry into final causes, on 
: the ground that such investigations argued a presumpttous con- 
fidence in the powers of human reason. His atithority has often 
been invoked by smaller men, who, in repudiating the proofs of 
design in the works of creation were actuated by any other feel- 
-. ing than humility. ‘But it is more important to remark that his 
argument is easily refuted..._It was promptly disposed of by 
_. Boyle. ‘Suppose’, said this great philosopher, ‘ that a country- 
“man, being in a clear day brought into the garden of a famous 
mathematician, should see there one of those curious gnomatie in- 
struments that show at once the place of the sun in the zodiag, his 
declination from.the Equator, the day of the month, the length 
of the day, &¢c. &¢.. It would indeed be presumption in him, 
being unacquainted both with the mathematical disciplines sind 
. the-several intentions of the artist, to pretend or think himself 
able to discover all the ends for which so curious and elaborate a 
piece was framed; but when he sees it furnished with a style, 
“with horary lines. and humbers, and in short with alt the re- 
quisites of a sun-dial, and imasiifieily perceives the shadow to 
“mark from time to time the hour of the day, it would be no more 
a presumption than an error in him to conclude that (whatever 
other. uses the instrument was fit or designed for) itis a pan-dial, 
- that was meant to show the hour of the ‘day.’ 

" Newton’s testimony is especially emphatic when he says ‘ the ° 
‘main business of natural philosophy is to argue from-phenpmena, 
without feigning hypotheses, and to deduce causes from éffécts 
till we come to the very first: cause, which certainly is not me- 
chanical ; and not only to unfold. the mechanism of the world, 
but ghielly to resolve. these and such like questions ; Whenee 


‘is it that Nature does nothing in vain, and whence arises all that.“ ’ 


| order and beauty which’.we see in: the world? How. came the’ 


bodies. of animals to be contrived with so’ much art, and ‘for whit Be a 


+. ends were their several parte? . Was .the eye conti-iueil ‘without 

kill in optics, and the ear without knowledge of sounds? ~ 

The very skeptics who. stefuse to recognise contiivance: ‘and 
"10 ‘Translation of the ‘ De ee Book JIE, en. iy, . 
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design in the marvellous structire of the human eye, because of 
their aversion to the ‘current theology’ and what they sneering- 
ly denominate ‘ the carpenter-theory of creation,’ make no diffi- 
culty in discerning evidences of design in the rude implements 
of flint discovered of late in certain caverns and excavations, and 
in building thereon the dogma of the extreme antiquity of man. 
We note herein a revival of Hume’s oft-refuted fallacy in object- 
ing to the argument in favor of a God derived from the works 
of creation. Our readers do not need to be informed how com- 
pletely the fallacy of Hume and his followers has been exposed 
in all the accredited treatises on Natural Theology, and especially 
by the late Dr. Chalmers. ‘They tell us’, says this candid and 
forcible reasoner, ‘that we cannot argue from a World to a God— 
because the world, if an effect, is a singular effect —that we have 
no experience in the making of worlds, as we may have in the 
making of watches—that had we seen a world made and a God 
employed about it, then, on being presented with another world, 

we might have inferred the agency of a God in the creation of 
it—and this they contend to be the whole length to which our 
experience can carry us. But they overlook the distinction be- 
tween what is essential in the consequent, and what is merely 
circumstantial therein ; and it is here that the whole mistake 
lies. The essential Sonaequent we have seen produced, or we 
have seen in conjunction with its proper antecedent, a thousand 
times —and thus it is, that we should confidently celle a design- 
ing artificer from the view of a watch, though we had just as lit- 
tle experience in the making of watches as we have in the making 
of worlds. We may never have seen a watch made— but in the 
watch before our eyes, we see the manifest adaptation of means 
to an end; and this we have frequently before witnessed, as the 
posterior term of a sequence, in connection with the forth-putting 
of sagacity and skill on the part of a purposing mind, as its prior 
term. We may not have seen the whole consequent named a watch, 
produced by the whole antecedent named a watch-maker —but we 
have seen daily and familiarly that which is in the watch, adapta- 
tion of means to an end, produced by that which is in the watch- 
maker, a designing intellect.’ ™ 


11 Thomas Chalmers, D. D., Natural Theology, vol. I, Book I, chap. IV. 
12 
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This reference to a controversy which had long ago become 
stale, is forced upon us by the fact that Mr. Spencer takes, in the 
works under review, substantially the same ground with Hume, 
though he does‘not employ the same language, and though, as we 
have seen, he claims that his position is the pre-eminently ‘ reli- 
gious one’. Thus he says ‘ Alike in the rudest creeds and in the 
cosmogony long current among ourselves, it is assumed that the 
genesis of the Heavens and the Earth is effected somewhat after 
the manner in which a workman shapes a piece of furniture. 
And this assumption is made, not by theologians only, but by the 
immense majority of philosophers, past and present. Equally in 
the writings of Plato, and in those of not a few living men of 
science, we find it taken for granted that there is an analogy be- 
tween the process of creation and the process of manufacture. 
Now, in the first place, not only is this conception one that can- 
not by any cumulative process of thought, or the fulfilment of 
predictions based on it, be shown to answer to anything actual; 
and not only is it that in the absence of all evidence respecting the 
process of creation, we have no proof of correspondence even 
between this limited conception and some limited portion of the 
fact; but it is that the conception is not even consistent with 
itself —.cannot be realised in thought, when all its assumptions 
are granted. Though it is true that the proceedings of a human 
artificer may vaguely symbolize to us a method after which the 
universe might be shaped, yet they do not help us to comprehend 
the real mystery ; namely, the origin of the material of which 
neither this simile nor any other enables us to conceive; and a 
simile which does‘not enable us to conceive this, may just as 
well be dispensed with.’ (First Principles, pp. 33-34.) In ac- 
cordance with these views he seizes every occasion to sneer at all 
such expressions as the Almighty Architect, the Divine Artificer, 
the Creator of the Universe, &c., and denounces as Anthropo- 
morphic every shade of doctrine which implies the existence of 
spiritual relations between God and his creature man. In his 
zeal to repudiate all knowledge of ‘The Unknowable,’ which is 
his only God, Mr. Spencer argues that ‘a cognition of the Real 
as distinguished from the Phenomenal, must, if it exists, con- 


form to the law of cognition in general, that is to say it must” 


> 
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be classed; for a thing is know® only so far as it is seen to be 
like something previously known. Now the Inflnite cannot be 
grouped along with something finite—that which is uncaused 
cannot be assimilated to that which is caused.’ To which we reply 
that so far from attempting to explain the Infinite by the Finite, we 
hold that by the laws of our mental constitution we instinctively 
explain the Finite by the Infinite. The law of causality com- 
pels us to trace the Finite or ‘that which is caused’ to an ‘un- 
caused’ First Cause, and thus to recognise the Infinite as ex- 
plaining the existence of the Finite. Or, if we were disposed to 
take Mr. Spencer on his own ground, we should only have,.to 
remind him of his admission that objects are classifiable in 
various ways, with Vgtious degrees of completeness, and that it 
is oly when an object has absolutely no attribute in common 
with any thing else, that it is absolutely beyond the bounds of 
knowledge. 

To assert that finite intelligences have absolutely no attribute 
in common with the Infinite Intelligence, would be so irrational 
that the desired conclusion is formulated in another way, by re- 
pudiating altogether the ascription of intelligence and will to 
the Infinite ‘Unknowable.’ There is no difficulty and no ab- 
surdity in holding that, the spiritual attributes of finite man are | 
of the same kind, though infinitely lower in degree, with those 
of the Almighty after whose image he was made. Thus getting 
our first notions of spiritual attributes from our own conscious- 
. ness and from our indirect cognitions of other finite intelligences, 
we superadd the quality of unlimited perfection and arrive at 
a coherent idea of Infinite Spirit, which may thus be appré- 
hended though not comprehended. 

Repudiating as he does the least approach to an anthropo- 
morphic conception of the Inscrutable First Cause, and deny- 
ing, therefore, the validity of the proofs of design in the struc- 
ay of the Universe, Mr. Spencer was compelled to account 
or the observed collocations of matter in some ‘natural’ way. 
Hence the difference bétween his theory and all previous sys- 
tems of ‘development’ or ‘ evolution,’ and his preposterous at- 
tempt to confound morphological and dynamical phenomena by + 
referring all organic forms to ‘redistributions of matter and 
force’ under the influence of ‘ incidental forces.’ 
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Thus, speaking of evolution in general, he insists that ‘ the 
only obvious respect in which all kinds of evolution aré alike, 
is, that they are modes of change—we narrow the field of in- 
quiry by recognising the change in which evolution consists, as a 
change in the arrangement of parts. (First Principles, pp. 220- 
221.) We reply that, if his own law of evolution be a true 
law, there is another obvious and most important respect in 
which all kinds of evolution are alike, namely, that they all 
follow a particular plan; that is to say, Evolution, according to 
Mr. Spencer, is always from the general to the special, from the 
incoherent and indefinite to the coherent and definite. Until it 
can be shown that this order is a necessary result of all the 
‘changes in the arrangement of parts’ induced by ‘incident 
forces’, we shall insist that the law of Evolution, so far from ex- 
cluding design, is itself, like any other natural law, a proof of 
design. ‘ A law presupposes an agent; for it is only the mode 
according to which an agent proceeds: it implies a power; for 
_ it is the order according to which that power acts. Without 
this agent, without this power, which are both distinct from 
itself, the Jaw does nothing, is nothing.’ * 

And again, when speaking specifically of Biological Evolution, 
Mr. Spencer says ‘ the division of Morphology from Physiology 
is one Which may be tolerably well preserved, so long as we do 
not carry our inquiries beyond the empirical generalisations of 
their respective phenomena; but it is one which becomes in 
great measure nominal, when the phenomena are to be rationally , 
interpreted.’ (Principles of Biology, vol. II, p. 3.) 

‘On the hypothesis of Evolution there must exist between all 
organisms and their environments, certain congruities expressi- 
ble in terms of their actions and reactions. The forces being, 
on this hypothesis, the causes of the forms, it is inferable, @ 
priori, that the forms must-admit of generalisation in terms of 
the forces.’—(Ib. p. 213.) 

Now there runs through all such reasoning the fundamental 
fallacy of ascribing to the dynamical element more than its — 
proper share in the production of morphological phenomena. 
- Inall morphological changes dynamical effects are observed ; 
12 Paley, Natural Theology. 
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but it is a very shallow view of the subject which excludes the 
distinctive element which is the directive agency of the germ. 
In the devélopment of typical forms we recognise, not only the 
conductive force which does the work, but the directive agency 
‘ which determines the plan; and these are not only different, but 
totally and essentially distinct. Precisely the same kind and 
amount of force, and the same materials, are expended in the 
evolution of the most various forms. Inthe terms of the great 
law of ‘Conservation of Force’ the amount of external force 
expended is adequately accounted for by an equivalent amount 
of strictly dynamical effects manifested by the organism, while 
the determination of the specific form, which is independent of 
the amount of force exerted, remains a mystery as yet insoluble 
by any physical explanation. This distinction is so obvious in 
the works of human contrivance, that it scarcely needs illus- 
tration. There is first the architectural conception and then the 
application of dynamical agencies for its expression. In a cer- 
tain sense the distribution of matter and force may be said to be 
the cause of the resulting product of art, but an intellectual 
conception guides the working power and is manifested by the 
conformity of that product to an ideal pattern. As has been 
seen, this is virtually admitted by nearly all other advocates of 
a derivative hypothesis, who, in rejecting the assumption of 
special and occasional creations dnd substituting the doctrine of 
continuous creation by natural law, contend that the evidence 
of design is not weakened, but rather strengthened, by being 
thrown further back. This is just the difference between Spen- 
cer and other transmutationists. It is his frequently avowed 
and very earnest purpose to get rid of all proofs of designing 
intelligence in the works of creation. Thus, to cite one of many 
similar passages, he argues ‘that the assumption that each kind 
of organism was specially designed, carries with it the implica- 
tion that the designer intended every thing that results from the 
design. Omitting the human race, whose defects and miseries 
the current theoftey professes to account for, and limiting our- 
selves to the’lower creation, what must we think of the count- 
less different pain-inflicting appliances and instincts with which 
animals are endowed? How happens it that in almost every 
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species, the number of individuals annually born is such that 
the majority die of starvation or by violence before arriving «at 
maturity? Will any one’ who contends that orgahisms were 
specially designed, assert that they could not have been designed 
so as to prevent suffering? And if he admits that they could 
have heen made so as to- prevent suffering, will he assert that 
the Creator preferred so making them as to inflict suffering?’ 
(Principles of Biology; vol. I, p. 341.) 

We do not propose to attempt to solve the great mystery of 
the origin of evil which has been characterized as the darkest 
enigma that ever exercised the human faculties. But, as against 
atheistical objections, we are fully satisfied with the wisdom and 
soundness of Leibnitz’s conclusions when he says ‘ We have ex- 
plained enough, when we have shown that there are cases, where 
some disorder in a part is necessary to the production of the 
greatest order on the whole. But M. Bayle, it appears, demands 


too much. He wishes that we should show him in detail, how 


evil is linked with the best possible plan of a universe. This 
would be a perfect explanation of the phenomenon. But we 
undertake not to give it—and what is more, we are not obliged 
to give it, a thing impossible in our present state. It is enough 
for us to make the observation that nothing hinders but that a 
certain particular evil may be linked with that which viewed in 
its totality is the best. This irhperfect explanation, and which 
leaves something to be discovered in another life, is sufficient for 
a solution of objections, but not for a comprehension of the 
thing.’ Well may Dr. Chalmers, himself a magnate in the realm 
of intellect, say in connection with his citation of such testimony, 
‘there is a refreshing contrast here, with the whole tone and 
spirit of our more recent philosophy ; and in this age of little 
men,.who look to our theology as an: ignoble speculation, we 
feel an abundant recompense for their contempt when we behold 
the homage that was rendered to it by the colossal intellects of 
other days.’ 

Passing from these general considerations or*First Principles, 
Mr. Spencer notices among the special ‘Data of Biology’ the 
general character of orggnic matter and its actions and reactions 
with external forces. We may admit all the facts stated in this 
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connection and the conclusions immediately deducible therefrom, 
namely, that organic matter is specially sensitive to surrounding 
agencies —that, in consequence of the extreme instability of the 
compounds of which it consists, minute disturbances can give rise 
to large amounts of redistribution—that during the fall of its 
unstably arranged atoms into stable arrangements there are given 
out proportionately large amounts of motion, small incident ac- 
tions initiating great reactions, setting up extensive structural] 
modifications and liberating large quantities of power—all this, 
we say, we admit and believe, but we insist that such facts solve 
only the dynamical parts of the problem and leave the distinctive 
morphological elements as great a mystery as ever. Moreover, 
such facts throw no light whatever upon what.Mr. Spencer him- 
self recognises as ‘the real mystery, namely, the origin of the 
material’ which is to undergo evolution. To meet this difficulty 
he is driven into a singular and glaring inconsistency. Thus 
having, in one connection, stated that life necessarily comes be- 
fore organization, since the passing from a structureless to a 
structured state is itself a vital process, it devolved upon him to 
account for the vital activity which existed before there was any 
structure. Naturally enough he had ‘no alternative but to say, 
that the living particles’ (composing a structureless germ) ‘ have 
an innate tendency to arrange themselves into the shape of the 
organism to which they belong’.—‘ For this property there is no 
fit term. If ‘we accept the word polarity, as a name for the force 
by which inorganic units are aggregated into a form peculiar to 
them ; we may apply this word to the analogous force displayed 
by organic units....... If we simply substitute the term 
polarity, for the. circuitous expression— the power which certain 
units have of arranging themselves into a special form, we may, 
without assuming anything more than is proved,*use the term 
organic polarity or polarity of the organic: units, to signify the 
proximate cause of the ability which organisms display of 
reproducing lost parts.’ In another connection the author in- 
consistently denounces the use of just such general terms as he 
himself here employs. Thus in Chapter VIII, Part III, in in- 
quiring into the mode in which Organic Evolution is caused, he 
refers to’ the fact that Dr. Darwin, (grandfather of the distin- 
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guished author of ‘The Origin-of Species’) Lamarck, and other 
transmutationists, ascribe development to some inherent tendency, 
and that Prof. Ower asserts the axiom of the continuous opera- 
tion of creative power, or of the ordained becoming of living 
things.’ One would scarcely suppose that such highly general- 
_ ised expressions tould be open to the objection of being too much 
in harmony with the ‘current theology’; but still, as they do not 
exclude, but rather imply, contrivance and design, this was quite 
enough to bring them under Mr. Spencer’s condemnation. Ac- 
cordingly, he announces ex cathedra ‘in whatever way it is pro- 
mulgated, or by whatever language it is obscured, this ascription 
of organic evolution to some aptitude naturally possessed by or- 
ganisms, or miracflously imposed upon them, is unphilosophical. 
It is one of those explanations which explain nothing —a shap- 
ing of ignorance into the semblance of knowledge. This assump- 
tion of a persistent formative power, inherent in organisms, and 
making them unfold into higher forms, is an assumption no more 
tenable than the assumption of specia! creations; of which, indeed, 
it is but a modification ; differing only by the fusion of separate 
unknown processes into a continuous unknown process.’ (Prin- 
ciples of Biology, Vol. I, p. 404.) 

Now let it be observed that Mr. Spencer takes no exception 
to the alleged fact that organisms do unfold into higher forms, 
for his own theory asserts that. His ohjeonan lies against the 
ascription of ‘an indwelling tendency’ or ‘an aptitude naturally 
possessed by organisms’ to develop.. And yet, as we have seer, 
he in a slightly different apes found ‘no alternative’ but 
to ascribe to living germs ‘an innate tendency to arrange them- 
selves into the shape of the organisms to which they belong’ , and 
‘to infer that a plant or animal of any species is made up of 
special units, in all of which there dw ells the intrinsic aptitude 
to aggregate into the form of that species’. We, who believe in 


the permanence of species, may hesitate to accept the doctrine of | 


the indwelling tendency of species to develop into higher forms, 
for we do not admit that the fact of such developments has been 
proved; but the objections of Mr. Spencer are of a different 
kind, and would apply with equal force to ‘the innate tendency’ 
of germs to reproduce the species whence they had sprung. 
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In recognising this ‘innate tendency’ he virtually admits the 
unavoidable necessity of, falling back upon a Great Hirst Cause, 
and that not an impersonal agency, but a Cause manifesting 
intelligence and exerting voluntary power,—in a word, a per- 
sonal God. ' 

The same criticism is applicable to the explanation given by 
Mr. Spencer of the inheritance by animals of ancestral acquisi- 
tions. Such phenomen’ he refers to ‘the law of Heredity’, 
which he considers an ultimate fact. This we admit to be a 
right conclusion in the inquiry inte physical causes. The physi- 
cist as such does not and can not go behind the highest law or 
ultimate fact ; but if leaving his special department he presumes 
to apply its rules to a totally distinct department of logical 
science, and to substitute physical laws for teleological inductions, 
he is guilty of an impertinence at least as great as the opposite 
one with which theologians are so often charged, of substituting 
final for physical causes within the proper domain of the latter. 
We grant that no secondary physical cause can be assigned for 
the phenomena grouped under the “Law of Heredity’, but we 
claim that the evidences of design are such as to compel us on 
necessary logical principles to infer the existence of a supreme 
superintending Intelligence and Will. Denying this, the author 
is bound to state on what other ground the law (his ultimate 
fact) can be explained. Otherwise he is chargeable with the fal- 
lacy of confounding a law with intelligent power, and mere or- 
der, which is an effect, with its efficient cause. It is in vain to 
say that we know nothing about it. We know enough for the 
purposes of our argument. If the ascription of contrivance to 
intelligence as its author be invalid, then all reasoning on philo- 
sophical analogy may be disputed. Fortunately for the progress 
of truth, mankind in general cannot be induced thus to do vio- 
lence to the instincts of their intellectual nature. All the grand 
discoveries in science and in philesophy have been made on anal- 
ogies far less striking than those by which we infer intelligence 
and will from marks of contrivance. When we see contrivance 
we are irresistibly led to think of a cause. Our experience sug- 
gests an appropriate and adequate causé. We have often seen 
and are daily seeing intelligence produce effects characterized by 
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marks of design, and exhibiting the relations of means to ends, 
When we observe the same characteristics in the works of nature, 
we are fulf justified, nay compelled, off the ground of analogy 
and experience, to refer them to designing Intelligence as their | 
cause. 

As a glaring instance of the manner in which Mr. Spencer 
habitually confounds physical and final catises, we may refer to 
his criticism of Prof. Owen’s doctrine of the Archetype Verte- 
brate Skeleton, originally published in the British and Foreign 
Medico-Chirurgical Review and reprinted in the Appendix to 
the Principles of Biology. The doctrine of typical forms by 
no means excludes the supposition of secondary causes ; neither, 
on the other hand, would the discovery of such causts, which 
certainly has not yet been made either by Darwin or Spencer, 
exclude the operation of a Great First Cause acting in accord- 
ance with the two principles of conformity to ideal patterns and 
adaptation to special uses. 

Mr. Spencer’s method of assailing the doctrine of conformity 
to ideal patterns asa governing principle in Morphology, con- 
sists in stating objections to some of the more doubtful inductions 
of Prof. Owen, the accuracy of which is in no degree essential to 
the general argument. He says, for example, ‘ when we discover 
that the possession of seven cervical vertebre is a general char- 
acteristic of mammals, whether the neck be immensely long, as 
in the giraffe, or quite rudimentary, as in the whale; shall we 
say that, though, for the whale’s neck, one vertebra would have 
been equally good, and though, for the giraffe’s neck, a dozen 
would probably have been better than seven, yet seven was the 
number adhered to in both cases, because seven was fixed upon 
for the mammalian type? And then, ‘when it turns’ out that 
this possession of seven cervical vertebre is not an absolutely 
universal characteristic of mammals, shall we conclude that 
while, in a host of cases, there is a needless adherence to a plan 
for the sake of consistency, there is yet, in some cases, an incon- 
sistent abandonment of the plan?’ (Principles of Biology, Vol. I, 
p. 309.) 

No. We conclude only that a premature induction has been 
made. We have not yet, perhaps, found all the conditions of 
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this particular problem. Apparently the possession of exactly 
seven cervical vertebre is not an essential feature of the Mam- 
malian plan, although a large empirical induction had created a 
strong presumption that such was the case. There are constant 
features enough to give definiteness to the mammalian type of 
structure, and it is a strange sort of logic which denies the valid- 
ity of unexceptiofable inductions because in a different case a 
faulty one had been made. This is a common and conspicuous 
,error in Mr. Spencer’s logic when he assails the doctrine of Final 
Causes. 

Rejecting thus the evidences of intelligent contrivance and of 
adherence to pattern, Mr. Spencer undertakes to explain on 
natural grounds the origin of the structural characters of animals 
which are subsequently perpetuated by the law of Heredity. 
This constitutes one of the distinctive peculiarities of his theory 
as contrasted with Darwin’s hypothesis. The latter, as we have 
seen, admits that thé cause of variation has not been discovered, 
and only assumes to account for the preservation of certain forms 
in preference to others in the struggle for existence, by the prin- 
ciple of Natural Selection. Mr. Spencer is aware that great 

difficulties stand in the way of a successful demonstration of his 
views. He cites a passage from the writings of Von Baer in which 
the transmutation theofy as held by some is happily ridiculed. 
‘A fish swimming towards the shore, desires to take a walk, but 
finds his fins useless, They diminish in breadth for want of use, 
and at the same time elongate. This goes on with children and 
grandchildren for a few millions of years, and at last who can be 
astonished that the fins become feet? It is still more natural 
that the fish in the meadow, finding no water, should gape after 
air, thereby, in a like period of time, developing lungs ; the only 
difficulty being that, in the meanwhile, a few generations must 
manage without breathing at all.’ 

It i¢ admitted by Spencer that his theory requires that the 
Karth and air have been colonized from the water, water being 
the medium in which the lowest living forms exist. But he 
does not consider the difficulties as-insuperable. For, says he, 
‘though, as thus presented, the tfansition looks laughable; and 
though such derivation of terrestrial vertebrates by direct modi- 
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fication of, the piscine type is untenable ; yet we*must not there- 
fore conclude that no migrations of the kind alleged, can haye 
taken place. The. adage that “truth is stranger than fiction” 
_ applies quite.as much to Nature in general. as to human life. 
Besides the fact that there are certain fish which actually do 
“take a walk” without any very obvious reason, and besides the 
fact that sundry fish ramble about on land when impelled to do 
so by the drying up of the waters inhabited by them, there is the 


still ‘more astounding fact, that one kind of fish climbs trees, , 


Few things seem more obviously impossible, than that a water- 
breathing creature without efficient limbs should ascend eight or 
ten feet up the trunk of a palm; and yet the Anabas scandens 
does as much. Such remarkable cases of temporary changes of 
media, will prepare us for conceiving how, under special con- 
ditions, permanent changes of media may have taken place, and 
for considering how the doctrine of evolution is elucidated by, 
them.’ (Principles of Biology, Vol. I, p. 392.) 

Now we have only to observe that the species in question is 
enabled to make this temporary change of medium by reason of 
a structural peculiarity which could not have been caused by the 
change, and without which as a precedent condition the change 
could not possibly have been made. The family of the Labyrin- 
thiform Pharyngeans to which the Anabas belongs, ‘owe their 
name to the cellular reservoirs of water placed above their gills. 
These reservoirs serve to retain a certain quantity of water, which 
keeps the gills moist when the animal is in the air, and enables 
it to live there for some time; hence these fish are accustomed to 
leave the rivers and ponds, which are their usual abode, and con- 
vey themselves to considerable distances by crawling in the grass 
or on the ground.’'* This peculiar structure is the cause and not 
the effect of their singular habits. 

We do not conceive it at all important to notice all the partic- 
ular examples by which Mr. Spencer seeks to illustrate his doc- 
trine of the determination of organic forms by influence of inci- 
dent forces on plastic organic matter. They really amount to 
little or nothing. 

On the general question we are happy to be able to fortify our 

13 Carpenter’s Zoology, Vol. II, pp. 17-18. 
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own conclusions by the following emphatic utterance of Professor 
Agassiz in his noble Essay on Classification: ‘The products of 
what are commonly called physical agents are everywhere ‘the 
same, (that is, upon the whole surface of the globe,) and have 
always been the same, (that is, during all geological periods) ; 
while organized beings are everywhere different and have differed 
in all ages. Between two such series of phenomena there can be 
no causal or genetic connection. The simultaneous existence of 
the most diversified types wnder identical circumstances exhibits 
thought, the ability to adapt a great variety of structures to the 
most uniform conditions. On the other hand the repetition of 
similar types under the most diversified circumstances, shows an 
immaterial connection between them ; it exhibits thought, prov- 
ing directly how completely the creative Mind is independent of 
the influence of a material world. The combination in time and 
space of all the various relations among animals exhibits not only 
thought, it shows also premeditation, power, wisdom, greatness, 
prescience, omniscience, providence. In one word, all these facts 
in their natural connection proclaim aloud the One God, whom 
man may know, adore and love; and Natural History must, 
in good time, become the analysis of the thoughts of the Crea- 
tor of the Universe, as manifested in the Animal and Vegetable 
Kingdoms.’ 

To sum up ina single sentence the conclusions at which we 
have arrived after a very careful reflection upon the statements 
and arguments contained in Spencer’s ‘ Principles of Biology’, 
we are prepared to affirm that what is true in his theory of Or- 
ganic Evolution is. not new, and what is new is not true. When- 
ever the author sets forgh his own distinctive views, we find our- 
selves thinking of one of his own apt phrases, ‘the shaping of 
ignorance into the semblance of knowledge’; and of the criticism 
once pronounced on a very popular work" of a really great in- 
. tellect, namely, that it was characterized by ‘superficiality put- 
ting on the appearance of. profundity by the reflection of a deep 
mind cast upon it’, for we readily admit that Mr. Spencer gives 
evidence of the possession of very vigorous powers of mind. We 
have been particularly edified by the very masterly manner in 


14 Guizot’s History of Civilisation. Reviewed in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
> 
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which he has exposed the inconsistency and absurdity into which 
Sir Wm. Hamilton and his follower, the Rev. Mr. Mansel, have 
fallen when they declare that ‘the Absolute and the Infinite are 
names indicating, not an object of thought or of consciousness at 
all, but the mere absence of the conditions under which conscious- 
ness is possible’. In exposing thé folly of this position and vin- 
dicating the doctrine of the existence of the Unconditioned as a 
positive datum of consciousness, Mr. Spencer has done a real ser- 
vice both to philosophy and religion, for which we gladly render 
him homage, even though it may be true as suggested by a 
frendly critic in his own country, that ‘he does not appreciate 
the force, of his own argument, nor fully understand his own 
words.’ 
. 
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Although this is a Southern Review, it is not necessarily de- 
voted to Southern as distinguished from universal principles, 
‘ some of the contributors being Northern citizens with northern 
views ; and the Editors state on the cover of the January num- 
ber, that their ‘ Northern friends, by the contribution of able 
articles, have afforded them valuable assistance.’ This fact is 
alluded to because, by a Northern writer, the article on Quackery 
in American Literature is charged with having an ‘ unhappy 
sectional bias,’ and is condemned for calling Mr. Emerson a 
‘Yankee philosggher.’ ° 

But' this epithet was used several years before the late war by 
the writer—a Northern man with Northern interests — who 
from childhood ,was accustomed to hear certain people called 
Yankees. Mr. Emerson is considered to be a philosopher, and 
as his philosophy is chiefly affected in New England, he may 


justly be styled the Yankee philosopher. His philosophy ap- 
pears in the lines — 


They reckon ill who leave me out : 
When me they fly, I am the wings; 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 


Nevertheless, the reviewer had an animus, but not a Southern 
one. He had a recollection of certain brutal remarks upon the 
’ laboring classes, whom Mr. Emerson called ‘shovel-handed ’— 
with other objurgatory epithets now forgotten — showing an ab- 
sence of those feelings of kindness and sympathy which every 
right-minded man has for the poor. 

We now proceed with the proper subject of our article. 

The preparation of a good series of reading bodks for schools, 
notwithstanding its apparent simplicity, has its difficulties, from 
the various positive and negative features which must be kept 
in view; and had we the choice between furnishing the*songs of 
a people, and tlfe reading books for their children, as means of 
influencing opinion, we would prefer the latter. In our early 
days, the English Reader of Lindley Murray was in use, a book 
which was pitched in too high an intellectual key to benefit the 
pupil, and after an interval of forty years we can recall but four 
words from a*single piece —the dialogue between Locke and 
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Bayle—‘ You dogmatized, I doubted!’ Of course the mode 
of dogmatizing was not explained, and we were not told who 
the speakers were, or what particular fact or assertion Mr. Bayle 
doubted. 

While there is no valid reason why the same school books 
should be used over large districts, or even in the same State, 
those are best which would be admissible throughout the widest 
region, and those the least desirable which are local in their na- 


- ture—an opinion which will influence the direction of this 


paper. It is conceded that the literary intereggg of the country 
are suffering from the want of sufficient Public honesty to 
call for an international copyright code, and, as a consequence, 
we are flooded with, foreign productions of cosmopolitan interest, : 
which are, in most cases, superior to our own. But the benefits 


‘ arising from these larcenies do not reach the school-going gen- 


eration, because the compilers of books like those at the headof 
this article, instead of being men of culture end enlarged views, 
are narrow-minded, sectional, and ignorant,—one of them being 
even illiterate,— and, as a consequence, they reproduce the works 
of local politicians, orators, clergymen, and writers, who have 
not a national reputation as literary men, and who cannot be 
accepted as models of literary style. The productions of a Paley, 
a Blair, a Macaulay, or a Burke, must always take precedence of 
those of a Beecher,.a Quint, a Headley, or a Sumner. 

It is known that Thaddeus Stevens has always been a radical 
revolutionist, the father of the Buckshot War in Pennsylvania, 
some thirty years ago, when the troops of Philadelphia (then in 
the interest of the United States Bank) were called out, armed 
with buckshot-and-ball cartridges, to keep Ritner (who was 
under the control of Stevens) in the gubernatorial chair after 


his defeat at the polls. On this occasion, when a member of the 


StevensgRitner party said his conscience would not allow him to 
act with them, he was told by Stevens to ‘ thrgw conscience to 
the devil!’ Although Governor Wolf must be considered as 
the father of the common-school system of Pennsylvania, and 
Mr. Breck as the proposer of the first bill to establish it, Mr. 
Stevens was one of its earliest advocates. But without a proper 
development, the system would have had but little value, and 
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its salvation was the appointment of the Hon. Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes as superintendent, a scholar and a gentleman, an adminis- 
trator of ability, with a sound judgment upon points of school 
law which he was called upon to decide under a defective code. 
Mr. Burrowes is really the true Architect and Builder of the 
School-system of Pennsylvania, the combined labors of all others 
providing but the crude materials, the value of which depended 
upon the mode of putting them together. But Mr. Burrowes 
has been excluded from the superintendency to make room fora 
radical politician of the Stevens stamp, who, as a teacher, taught 
his pupils that the use of the North Star was to guide runaway 
negroes from-slavery, and who, instead of lecturing on education 
at educational conventions, endeavors to foment a war with 
England for her part in our late revolution. He was fora num- 
ber of years the Superintendent of the Normal School at Mil- 
lersville, where teachers are taught that Mr. Lyell (!) determined 
the nature of an animal from a single bone. It is a question, 
then, whether systems of public instruction have not been re- 
garded by men like Mr. Stevens, as machines to be controlled 
by superintendents of the Wickersham or Hunnicutt stamp, 
aided by school books intended to make credulous Americans 
believe that Boston, in a moral and political sense, is ‘The Hub 
of the Universe.’ And.as it might be too expensive to dissem- 
inate such books by private enterprise, a convention made up 
largely of Yankee teachers was held a few years ago at Harris- 
burg for the purpose of having a National Bureau of Education 
established, with a view to control the education of the country ; 
and probably for the first time in Pennsylvania a negro educator 
was present to give his views, a circumstance which was suffi- 
ciently significant of the intentions of the managers. 

The preface and copyright of the first book on our list have 
the date of 1827, and it was introduced into the schools of Bos- 
ton in 1829. It was therefore prepared about forty years ago, 
‘for the Common Schools of the United States, the object of the 
author being to make it ‘a National Reader.’ (All these italics 
are his own.) Here we find ‘The Worm’ (of the Still) credited 
to the Missourian ; we have the month of ‘ March’, by Bryant, 
‘April’ by Longfellow, and ‘ May’ by Percival; the ‘ Burial of 
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Arnold,’ and ‘Absalom’ by Willis; four pieces by Goldsmith, 
three by Everett, six by Bryant. four by Mrs, Hemans, two by 
Irving, two by Jefferson, and four by Daniel Webster. The 
book runs to 276 pages, and contains the following pieces, which 
indicate pretty well that the meaning of the word National at 
Boston forty years ago did not differ materially from its mean- 
ing at Washington since Congress has been acting outside of the 
Constitution.’ ‘ First Settlement of the Pilgrims in New Eng- 
land ;’ ‘Extract from an Oration delivered at Plymouth ;’ | 
‘Claim of the Pilgrims to the Gratitude and Reverence of their 
Descendents ;’ ‘ Character of the Puritan Fathers;’ ‘ Account 
of the Battles of Lexington and -Concord ;’ ‘ Extract from an 
Oration delivered at Concord;’ ‘Account of the Battle of 
Bunker’s Hill; ‘ Extract from an Address on Bunker’s Hill ;’ 
‘Song of the Pilgrims;’ ‘Landing of the Pilgrims;’ ‘The 
Pilgrim Fathers;’ ‘Warren’s Address before the Battle of 
Bunker’s Hill ;’ ‘ Hymn commemorative of the Battle of Bunk- 
er’s Hill,’ (where, in reality, no battle was ever fought.) 

In the month of August, in 1866, a tale appeared in Harper’s 
Weekly, entitled ‘ Honey’ from the name of a female slave who 
was represented as having been torn from her husband —a tale 
wrought up in the virulent abolition style, as if to keep up the 
enmity of the North against the South on the basis of anti- 
slavery, which had been so potent for evil; a piece of gratui- 
tous malice, because, as slavery had gone with the war, there was 
no farther necessity for such highly-wrought productions — un- 
less the South was to be punished for not taking kindly to such 
literature as the Harpers could furnish. But while such ob- 
jectionable matter was circulated, Harper’s Willson’s Readers 
were on trial, with an oily appeal to the South — supposed to be 
mollifiable by spurious Northern efforts in the ‘sacred cause of 
science’ and the ‘aid given by a certain Professor Webster of 
Virginia (!) in the so-called ‘scientific’ divisions of those very 
inaccurate volumes. The passage stands thus — 

For valuable aid in several of the scientific divisions of the present work, it af- 
fords me pleasure here, as in the preceding volume, to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to Prof. N. B. Webster, of Virginia; and while doing this, I would take oc- 


casion to express the hope that, however much the citizens of different States and 
sections may differ in their political views, in the sacred cause of science and 
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popular education, they may ever be united.—Preface to Harp:~s Willson’s Fifth 
Reader. : 


The complacency with which this charlatan talks about ‘the 
sacred cause of science’ is only equalled by that of the Harpers 
themselves, when they insert moral articles in one part of their 
Weekly and indecent advertisements (Vol. I, p. 159,) in 
another. The fourth production of our list is a review of the 
second, and is chiefly an account of the abundant crop of errors 
crowded into these unfortunate volumes, which some malign in- 
fluence forced, a few years ago, upon the common schools of 
Maryland. As shown by his reviewer, the author is so illit- 
erate that he does not know the meaning of his technical terms; 
he blunders even in transcribing the scientific names he has ven- 
tured to insert, and he makes misstatements in probably every 
science he pretends to present. But notwithstanding the honest 
criticism to which these books have been subjected, the author 
persists in his unhallowed practice of preparing books for the 
deception of the young, for our third title includes two addi- 
tional Readers which, in manner and matter, in text and engra- 
vings, are the counterpart of their predecessors — showing that 
his ‘sciences’ have not advanced during the last half a dozen 
years. Some years ago two higher class Readers of the series 
were promised, to complete the sciences of which fragments were 
given in the volumes before the public, and although they 
were announced as in press, we are now told that much of the 
labor of their compilation has already been done! ‘And thus 
the public are put off from year to year with an incomplete 
series. 

In Harper’s Magazine (January 1866, p. 258,) the following 
handsome notice is given: ‘We have at various times spoken 
of the excellent series of Readers prepared by Mr: Marcrus 
Wiutson. The distinctive feature of these is, that Fact takes 
precedence of Fancy, Science of Imagination’! Next to the so- 
called science, it is claimed that ‘No other series of Readers 
makes any approach io this in EXTENT, VARIETY, BEAuTY, and 

1 Professor Webster, of Virginia, is, we presume, the same who, some time be- 


fore the war, removed to Alexandria, and made an appeal to the South in behalf 
of Webster’s Dictionary, on the ground that he was a ‘citizen of Virginia.’—Ep. 
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Utiity of Intustrations.’ (Cover of Intermediate Fourth 
Reader.) This excellence was to be expected in a series the 
seventh volume of which is to have a Fine-Art department. 
Let us look a little into this matter. The first lesson of the In- 
termediate Series Third Reader is entitled — What Pictures 
Teach, and it describes a finely engraved cut. We read—‘ How 
plainly good pictures speak to us! How much they show! How 

+ much they may teach us, if we will study them well!’ But 
Mr. Willson, notwithstanding he has a volume on Criticism, 
Taste, Sculpture and Painting ‘in press,’ has shown himself in- 
competent to seize the characteristics of the. engravings in his 

- own book. The cut alluded to represents a picturesque and suf- 
ficiently well-drawn man and boy, but the, Harper establishment 
seem to know nothing about breadth and chiaroscuro, the design 
being painful to the eye. The boy’s face and leg have the same 
tone, where the leg alone should have been light ; his head is a 
transparent frame through which the sky is seen; the sky is as 
light as possible, which by contrast would darken the faces and 
the man’s arm, according to a well known principle which pain- 
ters understand. How then can Mr. Willson have the audacity 
to devote a part of his series to the Fine Arts, when he thus out- 
rages the principles of Art? Under the circumstances, the boy’s 
eyes would not be bright to the observer, and yet the lesson says, 
‘ How bright are his eyes!’ ‘the very picture of health’, although 
as pale-faced as possible. ‘Does not his open, cheerful sunny, 
(sunny is the very word !) face show that it is summer time?’! 
His arms ‘are almost as white as the driven snow.’ So they are 
represented, or even whiter. Mr. Willson speaks (p. 98) of the 
figure of a cricket as ‘one climbing up the milk-jug —corrects a 
popular error —the belief that crickets have voices, and can 
sing,’ but how the cut shows this does not appear. 

The teacher who does not read those specimens of American 
comic journalism entitled ‘Yankee Notions’ and the ‘ Phunny 
Phellow,’ and who is compelled by a stolid or corrupt Board to 
use Harper’s Willson’s Readers—can enliven his pupils by 

- calling attention to the facts put on record by our literary green- 
grocer, that not only are the blind unable to sce ‘ the green grass,’ 
but that (with his own italics and note of admiration) ‘ A blind 
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person, when asked what he thought green was like, replied, that 
he thought it was like the sownd of a trumpet.’ 

As Honor was the weak point of the jockey in Gil Blas, so 
Science is the weakness of Mr. Willson. In the Fifth Reader 
there is a feeble treatise on Natural Philosophy, but as the theory 
of echoes was not explained there, it is taken up in the new or 
second Third Reader, page 71. Little George in the fields cried 
out ‘Ho! ho!’ and he instantly heard his voice repeated from the 
thicket which was near him. Afterwards —‘ Foolish fellow!’ 
repeated the voice from the thicket. The thicket, to return four 
distinct syllables, was not near, but probably five hundred feet 
distant, a distance too great for the return to be heard instantly 
—they would not be returned by an ordinaty thicket at all. 

The Natural Philosophy of the Fifth Reader comes from a 
Mr. Maynard, who leads the conversation. He is described as 
a ‘model man and teacher,’ ‘a devoted student of Nature’ with 
‘a vast fund of information’ and ‘ enthusiasm for the pursuits of 
science.’ We had supposed that such an amount of talent could 
belong to but one man in New York — that even the enormous 
wealth of Franklin Square could not secure the conjunction of 
two such stars —and that Mr. Maynard was but a pseudonym 
of Mr. Willson himself, who might have wished to relieve him- 
self of the weighty honors of his cyclopean and cyclopedic bur- 
dens, and hide himself in a larva state, out of view, and yet 
within view at the same time, like Mr. Emerson’s ‘ Brahma,’ or 
like the ‘Occultation of Orion’ by Diana, as related by Mr. 
Longfellow. But we seem to have been mistaken. Mr. May- 
nard could not have been Mr. Willson. He must have had a 
separate existence, because, notwithstanding his transcendent and 
transcendental talents, this Admirable Crichton was not quite 
perfection, and the intriguants of Franklin Square required that 
he should be sacrificed. He fell,-a victim to avunculism, for 
America has become so corrupt that nepotism is now regarded as 
but a peecadillo, and nothing short of avunculism will cause a 
sensation. The Harpers had an uncle, their Uncle John, and 
spite of the tears and concomitant wringings of Mr. Willson, 
poor Maynard had to pack. _ He was not sufficiently encyclopx- 
dic. Mr. Willson knew everything but he could not do every- 
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thing, and he must aid in esthetic and mechanic matters, push- 
ing the work into circulation, &c. Uncle John is at once instal- 
led, and the scientific atmosphere, with the effete New York edi- 
tions of Brande’s Dictionary, Insect Transformations, and other 
publications of the Harpers, bring him up to his work at once; 
he does the insects of the Willson’s Intermediate Series Third 
Reader, and he is so learned that (p. 169) he could not only ‘tell 
what kind of butterflies most of the caterpillars that he saw 
would change into,’ but if a chrysalis or cocoon was shown him, 
Uncle John could tell ‘ what kind of a butterfly, or moth, would 
come from it.’ ‘I suppose the locust mentioned in Matthew was 
a kind of grass-hopper,’ is a remarkable exhibition of ‘caution 
worthy of Mr. Willson himself. But we must proceed to the 
companion volume— Willson’s Intermediate Series Fourth 
Reader. 

The claim made for accuracy in the scientific cuts cannot be 
sustained. On page 311, an insect is said to have the ‘ wings 
black, with a broad yellow margin,’ while in the figure on page 
273, fig. 3, the wings and their margin have an equally pale 
color. In four-winged insects, the hinder wings and hinder 
legs are attached to the same segment, a characteristic which 
does not appear in several of the figures on pages 286 and 295. 
In the dictionaries of Webster and Worcester, although the pre- 
face states that the figures of insects are ‘drawn with exceeding 
care,’ the word Asclepias is given as the name of the various 
. species of milk-weéd, yet Mr. Willson (p. 310) gives Asclepias 
syrtaca as the name of an insect. 

On page 160 there is a lesson without an author, but apparently 
taken from that worthless book, the Studies of Nature by St. 
Pierre, who recounts impossibilities in exaggerated language, as 
in this ‘ Life within a Flower.’ He has a microscope —‘ The 
base of the flower extended itself, under its magnifying influence, 
to a vast plain; the threads in the middle seemed columns of 
massy structure, supporting capitals of gold; and the narrow 
spaces between were enlarged into walks, parterres, and terraces.’ 
The author paints a'scene which, as a whole, has no existence, 
as any microscopist knows.. He saw no columns with capitals, 
because he could not see the capitol and the column and the vast 
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plain at one view, since they must be brought into focus sep- 
arately, a fact which any one acquainted with natural philosophy 
ought to know ; but Mr. Willson says that ‘this lesson is not a 
fanciful, but a true description, of what may often be observed 
within a flower, by.the aid of a microscope.’ 

The story of William Tell (p. 233) is said to be ‘founded on 
fact.’ On page 276 we are told that ‘the name locust, which is 
derived from the Latin, and means ‘a burnt place,’ is highly 
expressive of the desolation caused by these insects.’ Accord- 
ing to this, ‘robust’ would mean a burnt oak, and ‘ combustion’ 
a burnt comb. Page 198 has a reference to ‘New England 
Boys’—a subject of no interest to the country at large; but a 
selection from Harper’s Weekly (p. 248) is objectionable because 
no allusion can be made in respectable families to journals 
which prostitute their advertising columns to indecency. A 
lesson is selected from the New York Independent, a journal 
which is charged with publishing indecent advertisements. *. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Fanny Fern, J. B. Gough, and Charles 
D. Shanly appear, the last of whom closes his piece with — 

Or, if a broken fetter 
From the South his hoof will fit, 
Lead in your horse, good farmer, 
And I'll iron him with it! 

From the nature of these books, there is no occasion to won- 
der that examples of bad taste or vulgarity should occur like— 
‘It was like drawing teeth to get him to go across the room to 
hand you a book.’ ‘I will show you an old tree, with a 
splendid deep hole in it, which I do not want myself.’ ‘ What 
in the name of wonder has become of it?’ A judicious parent 
will not allow his children to use such expressions. 

Messrs Parker and Watson treat us to examples from Emer- 
son, H. W. Beecher, Seward, Sumner, Orville Dewy, Eliphalet 
Nott, Wayland, Cheever, Pierpont, G. P. Morris, Longfellow, 
Percival, Dana, Poe, and others. The following examples are 


2 We took up this copy of the Independent (for June 30, 1864, ) expecting to find 
its mass of shameless and revolting advertisements somewhat abated. But the 
vilest of the vile advertisements which we know secular papers to have refused 
over and over again, defile its pages. And this almost side by side with Mr. 
Beecher’s sermons! Qn one page a poem entitled ‘The Sword of Christ,’ and 
near. by the most infamous cards of wicked poison-makers!— Round Tuble, New 
York, July 9, 1864. 
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not such as should be presented as’ models to young people :— 


Greek poetry has been likened to the song of the nightingale as she (?) sits in 
the rich, symmetrical crown of the palm-tree, trilling her thick-warbled notes; but 
even this is less sweet and tender than the music of the human heart.— CuaRries 
SUMNER. 

Nature stretcheth out her arms to embrace man, only let his thoughts be of 
equal greatness. Willingly does she follow his steps with the rose and the violet, 
and bend ber lines of grandeur and grace to the decoration of her darling ghild. 
Only let his*thoughts be of equal scoye, and the frame will suit the picture. A 
virtuous man is in unison with her works, and makes the central figure of the 
visible sphere.—R. W. Emerson. 


Dr. Edwards gives us ‘The Pretext of Rebellion’ by S. A. 
Douglas; ‘ New England as a part of the Union,’ and ‘ Univer- 
sal Suffrage,’ by Richard Yates; ‘The Pilgrim Fathers ;’ ‘ Re- 
miniscences of John Brown,’ with ten or twelve lines of biogra- 
phy ; ‘ Character of Abraham Lincoln,’ with half a page of bi- 
ography ; ‘The Grave of Lincoln;’ ‘A Tribute to Abraham 
‘Lincoln ;’ and the ‘ Last Inaugural of Lincoln,’ with that 
curious rhyming passage — 

Fondly do we hope, 
Fervently do we pray, 


That this mighty scourge of war 
May speedily pass away. 


We take the following extracts from another volume (the 
fourth of the same series): 


The Great Rebellion was a war set on foot for the purpose of destroying the 
Government of the United States. . . . The Union men [at Fredericksburg] 
fought bravely, but a great many were killed.— Page 57. 


When morning came, many-a brave soldier was frozen to the ground. When 
Paul saw the terrible suffering, he felt thit he was willing to make any sacrifice to 
put a stop to such horrors. But then he remembered that Justice, Truth, and 
Righteousness are more valuable than human life, and that it is better to fight for 
them than to yield to injustice and wickedness.— Page 210. 

It was with great satisfaction that Paul saw the shells tear through the rebel 
ranks; not that he liked to see men killed, but because he wanted Right to triumph 
over Wrong.—Page 211. : 


Mr. Sanders (4, 38,) selects one of the passages from Hiawatha 
where a big stag is turned into a little roebuck, (made famous 
by Mr. Longfellow) according to the American system of liter- 
ature — 
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Where the rea deer herd together, 
Kill for us a famous (?) roebuck, 
eKill for us a deer with antlers. 


He treats us to specimens of Gough, Lippard, Weeks ( ‘ Last 
Cruise of the Monitor, 4, 89,) L. H. Whitney, ( ‘ Lincoln’s 
Journey to his Inauguration,’ 5, 394,) Greeley, Corwin, Emerson, 
Sumner, Seward, Paul Denton, H. H. Brownell, (an account of 
an eagle named Old Abe,) William D. Gallagher, with inver- 
sions. like — 


Long the boast that we are freemen 
We have made and published wide. 


He who has the truth and keeps it, 
Keeps what rfot to him belongs, 

But performs a selfish action, 
That his fellow-mortal wrongs. 


_ Purity of Character’ (5, 105) is selected from the Rev. 

Henry Ward Beecher, who compares this virtue*to the bloom on 
a plum, or frosting on a pane of glass, which, if touched, is 
‘gone forever,’ and ‘can never be restored.’ Pupils will see 
the absurdity of the comparison, and will ask whether the plum 
can be of any use as long as its virtuous bloom remains, and 
whether the removal of the frosting may not be of advantage. 
We have ‘ The Beautiful’ (5, 232,) from E. H. Burrington, who 
asks —‘ Dost thou see Beauty in the violet’s cup?’ but has the 
violet a cup? or is it a cup-shaped flower? 

Of course there are many excellent pieces in all the books we 
have mentioned, but this fact will not conciliate conservative 
men of the North,.South, or West, who love truth and hate 
sectionalism. There are two or three good series of school read- 
ing books before the public which we are not now prepared to 
analyse. We have alluded to the sectional book of Pierpont 
prepared in 1826 and published in Massachusetts, but New 
Hampshire had the credit of issuing a book of a different char- 
acter at Keene in 1826, in the excellent ‘ Literary and Scientific 
Class-book,’ by Levi W. Leonard, a clergyman of scientific at- 
tainments living at Dublin in that State. Although useful in 
its day, this book would require extensive revision to adapt it to 
the present state of ‘science. 
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Art. X.—1. Traité d’Anesthesie Chirurgscale, par Maurice 
Perrin, et Ludger Lallemand. Paris: F.Chamerot. 1863. 

2. Chloroform ; its Action and Administration. By Arthur 
Ernest Sansom, M. B. Philadelphia: Lindsay and Blaki- 
ston. 1866. 

3. Stimulants and Narcotics ; their mutual Relations, with Special 
Researches on the use of Alcohol, Ether and Chloroform on the 


Vital Organism. By Francis E. Anstie, M. D., M. R. C. P. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay and Blakiston. 1865. 


A surgical operation in the good old days was a formidable 
affair. It makes one sick to think of the white-hot irons and 
the pots of boiling oil, wherewith the raw, quivering flesh just 
exposed by the remorseless knife was tortured, in order to arrest 
the hemorrhage which the surgeon knew not how else to check. 
A wonderful stride forward was made by good old Ambrose 
Paré when he invented the ligature, and thereby largely dimin- 
ished the agonies of the sufferer, for which immortal honor and 
gratitude are his due. 

Much, however, remained for this age to saint Twenty 
years ago, the operating theatre of a hospital presented a very 
different spectacle from that which now greets our eyes. Many 
a reader of this page doubtless recollects the pallid sufferer, ex- 
hausted from protracted pain, anxious, expectant, borne in and 
laid upon the table. What a nervous, terrified glance was that 
with which he hurriedly took in the rows of eager faces, the sur- 
geon, the assistants, the instruments of glittering steel, and all 
the formidable armamentarium chirurgicum. How imploringly 
he looked from face to face for sympathy, and how he shuddered 
as the strong assistants seized him to steady him for the opera- 
tion, lest an involuntary motion might send the surgeon’s knife 
wide of its intended course. Then, what piercing shrieks rose 
from his tremulous lips, as the keen weapon went plunging 
through shrinking flesh and bleeding vein and thriliing nerve. 
Or, if the patient summoned unusual fortitude to his aid, how 
trying to a sympathizing spectator were the stifled groans, the 
compressed lips, and the great drops of anguish on the brow. It 
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is not to be.wondered at that many a novice sickened at the 
spectacle, and felt something like self-condemnation, as though 
he had assisted at a sort of butchery ; and that it required all the 
zeal for-science of the habitué to enable him to tolerate a scene 
so repugnant to all the kindly feelings of man’s nature. 

What a blessed change for surgeon, spectator and patient in 
the modern operation! The latter lies upon the table wrapped 
in a profound slumber, in blissful unconsciousness of all his sur- 
roundings, dreaming perhaps of home and its delights. The 
surgeon, calmly, leisurely pursues his task, meeting no more op- 
position from the subject of the operation than from a corpse on 
the dissecting table. Only after all is over, does the patient rouse 
from his slumber, most probably to inquire whether it is not al- 
most time to commence the operation. 

This wonderful triumph of modern surgery was not achieved 
ata bound. What great improvement was ever struck out at a 
single heat? On the contrary, all the ages had been longing for 
such a resuit and blindly groping after it. Logic may demonstrate 
that pain is not an unmixed evil, and rhetoric may weave garlands 
for the tortured brow, but this comfortable philosophy is usually 
the production of comfortable people. The sufferer himself 
commonly fails to appreciate the glory of his lot, and gladly 
seeks relief. In all time, men have eagerly grasped at every- 
thing which could dull the sharp tooth of pain. Melodious 
praises reward the lovely Helen who brings in her Nepenthe, that 
blessed draught which dries the tears upon the cheeks of her 
hero guests; and savage gratitude consecrates many a ready dag- 
ger to the service of the Old Man of the Mountairi, who benumbs 
the senses of the wild rovers o the Syrian hills with his drowsy 
hasheesh. Man naturally shrinks from torture. Hedreads it more 
than death, It is not to be wondered at, then, that the kindly 
professors of the healing art should, in all ages, have sought for 
some means of blunting the sensibility of their patients to the 
wounds that must be inflicted. 

It would be a fascinating task to trace the history of these 
efforts from the earliest dawn of authentic history. The Assy- 
rian semi-strangulation by which they were said to have induced 
unconsciousness ; the famous stone of Memphis which, treated 
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with vinegar and laid upon the diseased part about to undergo a 
surgical operation, deadens its sensibility, would furnish interest- 
ing matter for discussion. Mandragora and all the sleepy drugs 


might be passed under review. It would be interesting to know | 


how it was that old Hugo de Lucca managed his famous sponge 
by the exhalations from which he and his successor, Theodoric, 
put their patients to sleep preparatory to surgical operations. A 
strange prophecy of the present time, foreshadgwing even the 
method of modern anesthesia! We might also inquire what 
were those benumbing brewages which the medieval jailers gave to 
the unhappy creatures who were about to undergo the torture, and 
so deadened the senses to the terrible strain upon joint and nerve. 
We should like to follow Sir Humphrey Davy in his experimerits 
with nitrous oxide, and ‘trace therein the germ of our present 
practice ; and also to sift the claims of Mesmerism, Somnambu- 
lism, and Hypnotism or Braidism, to be considered as anesthetic 
agents. Thus to follow the march of events till we come to the 
ethers, the chloroform, the amylene, and the chloromethy] of to- 
day, would be most agreeable to the writer and entertaining to 
the reader. But the temptation must be resisted. Our limited 
space will not admit of the most cursory treatment of the history 
of anesthesia; so we come at once to the substance of our 
theme, and endeavor to draw a picture of anesthesia as it is now 
obtained. ; 

Without stopping just now to consider the chemical relations 
and the therapeutic similarity or diversity of the various anes- 
thetics, let us look first at the phenomena presented by a patient 
inhaling one of these vapors. As there is a general family like- 
ness among them, we will select chloroform as a type of the whole, 
and study its effects upon the human frame. 

The various forms of apparatus for the administration of this 
anesthetic do not now particularly concern us. Suffice it to say 
that they are arranged to allow the inhalation of the vapor of 
chloroform mixed with more or less atmospheric air ; for, as all 
the world knows, it is the vapor passing over the living mem- 
brane of the air-passages by means of which this agent ‘is intro- 
duced into the system. If this is not sufficiently diluted with 
air, it irritates the parts, and the patient endeavors te brush away 
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the annoyance. It must be remembered that the local action of 
chloroform is irritating, as any one may determine for himself, 
who will rub a little on his skin, when the stinging, burning 
sensation it produces will satisfy him of the truth of our state- 
ment. When, however, mixed with abundance of air, it has a 
grateful odor and a sweet taste not unlike that of the pippin. 
Usually, no discomfort follows, but some persons are much irri- 
tated by the first inhalations. They cough, struggle, appear to 
be suffocating. Soon, however, this stage of irritation is at an 
end, the patient breathes regularly and calmly, and the narcotic 
influence of the agent begins to be felt. 

The public at large entertains very erroneous notions as to the 
suddenness, we might say instantaneousness, of the production of 
insensibility by chloroform. In reality, some time is required 
for the development of its full effect. Generally the senses are 
not blunted till after two or three minutes of inhalation have 
elapsed, even when the patient willingly submits to the admin- 
istration of the vapor. The stories, therefore, of crimes commit- 
ted in public by the aid of chloroform, are not easy to believe. 
The person operated on must be kept quiet either by restraint or 
. persuasion, in order to,give time for the benumbing action of 
the anesthetic. 

The first symptoms are those of excitement, and much resémble 
those of ordinary alcoholic intoxication. Flushes of heat rush 
over the skin, the nerves tingle, the eyes brighten, the cheeks red- 
den, the pulse quickens, the temples throb. At first the senses are 
sharpened. The pupils contract and expand again, in a contin- 
uous and restless play ; the eyelids close as if to shut out the 
irritating vapor; the ear is painfully sensitive to the slightest 
sounds; the ticking of the clock is like the blows of sledge-ham- 
mers on an anvil. The skin is very irritable. The slightest 
touch is painful. Presently all external objects begin to fade 
away. A shining mist takes possession of the eyes ; sounds be- 
gin to die away, as if receding; the skin loses its sensibility. This 
loss of sensation is, however, by no means immediate or univer- 
sal. It comes by fits and starts. Nature seems to resist and 
struggle back, now and then, to life. Different parts of the sur- 
face lose their sensibility at different times, the skin at the roots 
of the nails retaining it longest. * 
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Meanwhile the mind has been following the example of the 
body. At first excited, it is filled with fancies which pass rap- 
idly through it without order and without control, for the will 
is unhinged and the imagination is free to revel in its wildest 
vagaries. They take the tone of the mind in which they are 
born, and follow the suggestions of the mood of the moment. 
The timid display their habitual fear, the quarrelsome their nat- 


ural. pugnacity, the gentle their native sweetness, The sailor - 


goes through his nautical maneuvres ; the devout man prays ; the 
singer breaks forth into a melody ; the child calls for its mother, 
After a time the dreams. vanish, and the intellect, like- the 
senses, is locked ina slumber profound as death. Doubtless 
many of the ravishing visions which are said to visit the patient 
during the period of mental activity are rhetorical flourishes in- 
vented after awaking. The agent employed has not a little to 
do with them. Ether is far more productive of this fine frenzy 
than chloroform, which substitutes a prosaic nightmare for the 
poetic fancies of its rival. 

All patients do not surrender their intellectual activity with 
equal readiness. Gerdy tells us that he had the ability to resist 


the seductive dreams of etherization, to observe the phenomena , 


of narcotism, and even to experiment upon his powers of locomo- 
tion, far into the stage of anesthesia. Buisson tells us of a ma- 
lingering soldier who was sharp enough not to answer any ques- 
tions that might commit him, during a sleep produced by ether ; 
and it is a matter of general observation that educated persons, 
members of the learned professions, &c., are with more difficulty 
brought under the influence of chloroform than people of less 
cultivated intellect. 

The power of voluntary motion seems to last longer than the 
sensibility. A dentist has extracted his own tooth without feel- 
ing pain, while under the influence of chloroform. There comes 
a time, however, when the muscles succumb. The will abandons 
control over them, but not without a struggle. Sudden involun- 
tary movements announce its abdication, and proclaim the sub- 
mission of the system to the new extraneous force. Sometimes 
this amounts only to slight twitching of the muscles of the face, 
or a little shiver like the chill which ushers in a fever. Some- 
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times they rise to the rank of a genuine convulsion. Occasion- 
ally these assume the character of instinctive movements. The 
patient pushes away the apparatus from which the vapor has 
been administered. He struggles and resists the operation. 
During the early days of etherization, the spectators were occa- 
sionally horrified at seeing the patient, dripping with blood, 
spring from the table and attempt to save himself by flight from 
further mutilation. It would be a mistake, however, to suppose 
these motions to be voluntary. They are undoubtedly co-ordi- 
nate, but are, by general consent, set down as reflex actions, be- 
longing to the same general class with the movements of swal- 
lowing, of respiration, and others over which, as a rule, the will 
has no control. After a time these motions cease, and all mus- 
cular activity is at an end, save that of the organs essential to life. 
The heart still beats and the lungs still play, but the patient lies 


unmoved and ready for the most deliberate action on the part of 
the surgeon. 


If we turn to the involuntary movements of the system, 
we shall find marked changes in them. The respiration is first 


accelerated and then retarded, as anesthesia advances, the re- 
tardation occurring as the mental activity diminishes. There is 
no uniformity, however, in these phenomena. Sometimes there 
is great irregularity ;—two or three hurried inspirations, followed 
by an abrupt stoppage of motion in the chest, this alternate vio- 
lent action and total quiescence characterizing the movements 
throughout. Convulsions are very apt to 4ttend such irregulari- 
ties as these. In other cases the patient is quiet, and appears to 
forget to breathe, although the intellect may continue to be some- 
what clear. The secretions of the lungs are also modified and 
the experienced ear can detect various morbid sounds in the 
chest, depending largely upon the local action of the vapor upon 
the mucous surfaces. As soon as anesthesia is complete, the 
movements of respiration become regular, and deep, and grow , 
slower as the muscles occasioning them are more and more af- 
fected. 

The movements of the heart correspond with those of respira- 
tion. When these last are violent, the heart throbs strongly 
and tumultuously. When they are faint, the heart beats feebly. 
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The pulse, as we have already said, first quickens, and then, as 
insensibility becomes established, slackens its beats. There is 
first a flushing and then a pallor of the skin, which és sometimes 
bathed with a viscous sweat. The animal heat, increased for a 
brief period at the beginning, is gradually and steadily lowered 

as the full effect of the agent is produced. 

The operation of chloroform has been divided variously, ac- 
cording to the notions of different writers upon the subject, 
Some describe it in five stages, others in three. It can hardly 
be doubted that there is a period of excitement, another of in- 
sensibility, and a third of depression. This last is dangerous, 
and may come on suddenly at any moment, even in the midst of 
the stage of excitement. It is characterized by failure of respi- 
ration and circulation, and by a decided cooling of the body. 
Messrs. Perrin and Lallemand very forcibly characterize it as a” 
sort of cadaverisation of the patient. The surgeon must be alert 
on these occasions. At any moment the ominous death-rattle 
may assail his unwilling ears. We shall, however, speak more 
fully of this condition hereafter. Sansom, disregarding the ex- 
citement, notes three periods: first, perversion of consciousness ; 
second, abolition of consciousness ; third, muscular relaxation. 
He considers that the second may best be distinguished from the 
first by the muscular tremor already alluded to. 

The time requisite to produce the full effect of any of these 
agents, varies with the individual operated on. In this, anes- 
thetics resemble other substances. No two people require ex- 
actly the same management. One man will be intoxicated with 
- an amount of alcohol which produces no perceptible symptoms 
in another. The opium-eater will take with comparative im- 
punity a quantity of the narcotic which would speedily destroy 
the life of one not accustomed to it. So with chloroform. A 
child will succumb, after a few inhalations; while with other 
patients, ten, fifteen, twenty minutes may be taken up with the 
persistent administration of the vapors, without effect. We 
have already noticed the fact that reflecting and educated people 
are more slowly affected than the less cultivated. Soldiers 
struck down in the heat of action are said to be particularly re- 
fractory subjects. Opinions vary as to the effect of alcoholic 
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excess, Some writers insist that it predisposes to sudden death 
during the administration of chloroform, others that it enables 
those who indulge in it to resist longer the influence of the 
anesthetic. Patients who greatly dread the operation, who are 
unusually agitated in reference to it, are particularly hard to 
impress. ‘Throwing aside all these individual peculiarities upon 
which, from the nature of the case, no calculation can be made, 
the average duration of inhalation, up to the production of com- 
plete insensibility, is eight minutes for ether, four for chloro- 
form. 

Sleep once produced is of short duration, if the inhalation be 
arrested. The foreign vapor circulating in the blood is soon 
eliminated, and with its complete expulsion from the system, all 
its effects disappear. It is therefore necessary, during an opera- 
tion, to keep up the administration, though in a cautious manner, 
and with a lessened dose. It is remarkable that there is far 
less danger during the progress of protracted inhalation than at 
the commencement. 

As arule, recovery is gradual, and the symptoms are repeated, 
but in an inverted order. They pass off more rapidly than they 
come on. Sometimes, indeed, recovery is sudden, the patient 
waking up in a surprise at his unexpected surroundings. His 
mental operations are resumed at the point at which they were 
suspended by sleep. If that was in the middle of a sentence, 
he completes the phrase as he arouses. 

Thus far we have studied phenomena only. We now, how- 
ever, approach the question of causation, and here we are as- 
sailed by a clamor of contradictory opinions. The facts are 
very generally agreed upon, but the methods of accounting for 
them are the remotest possible from unanimity. Such diversity 
is usually good evidence that theory has been attempted too 
early, before the full development of all the facts. We shall 
briefly pass in review the prominent explanations. It will be 
necessary, however, to take a rapid survey of the different sub- 
stances employed to produce anesthesia, and to glance at their 
chemical relations. 

Without counting the mixtures of different substances, there 
are twenty-three distinct compounds which have been more or 
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less generally employed, while five or six more have been re- 
commended and occasionally used. Upon examining these 
chemically, we find that they vary very widely in composition, 
but yet may be classified in very definite divisions in accordance 
with their constitution. For example, we have a small group 
of bodies which contain no hydrogen at all. Three compounds 
make up this entire series: nitrous oxide, carbonic acid and car- 
bonic oxide gases. All the rest are compounds of carbon with 
hydrogen, chlorine, sulphur, and nitrogen, either singly or in 
groups of two or more. We can, however, subdivide these in 
such a manner as to exhibit well-marked relations among the 
members of different groups. 

In illustrating this point we must of necessity be a little tech- 
nical, but we promise our readers to touch as lightly as possible 
on the subject, and to avoid all unnecessary reference to the in- 
tricacies of organic chemistry. In stating the composition, 
therefore, we shall make no use of the molecular formule which 
are committed to a theory of composition, but shall merely state 
the actual components, without expressing any opinion as to the 
plan on which they are combined. 

Let us first, then, look at the constitytion of the great Mono- 
carbon group, allied to the methy! series of organic compounds. 
A word of explanation to those of our readers who are not pro- 
fessional chemists will explain the use of this term, methyl se- 
ries. When dry hard wood is distilled in close vessels, charcoal 
is left in- the retort, and an acid, dark-colored, unsavory liquid 
passes over, containing, together with wood-vinegar and a va- 
riety of other compounds, a spirit which can be separated by 
careful distillation. This spirit is combustible like ordinary al- 
cohol, for which, in many technical operations, it can be substi-’ 
tuted. It is indeed a true alcohol, and while known in com- 
merce as pyroxylic spirit or wood spirit, its chemical name is 
methylic alcohol. It is found to consist of one equivalent of 
carbon, four of hydrogen and one of oxygen, and its formula is 
CH,0O.' It might be written differently, e. g. (C H;) HO, 
in which C H, would represent a radical which we shall meet 


1In this, as in all the other formulas, the new notation is employed.— O-16 and 
C=12. 
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again in this series. It would then be the oxide of the hydride 
of methyl. This hydride of methyl is no hypothetical com- 
pound, for we find it in ordinary coal-gas, where it exists in what 
is commonly known as light carburetted hydrogen or marsh gas. 
If one equivalent of hydrogen be removed from methyl, we get 
methylene, C H., and if this be diminished by still another equiv- 
alent, we obtain the radical formyl, C H, which is the base of 
chloroform. These few remarks will prepare the way for the 
table which we subjoin, containing the anesthetics of this group, 
showing their close chemical relation : 
Marsh gas, - - = - CH.zor(CHs)H 
Methylic Alcohol, - CH,.0. 
Methylic Ether, . - - (C Hs )2 O. 
Chloride of Methyl, -  - «©» Os G1. 
Bichloride of Methylene, . CHe2Cle 


Chloroform (terchloride of Formyl,) - CHCl: 
Tetrachloride of Carbon, fit se - CCl, 


Let us now pass on to the Bicarbon group or the Ethy] series, 
- Ethyl bears the same relation to ordinary alcohol which we have 


already seen to exist between methyl and wood spirit. The for- 
mula for ethyl is C H and the two equivalents of carbon have 
given the name of bicarbon to this group of compounds. As 
methylene is obtained by dropping an equivalent of hydrogen 
out of methyl, so ethylene is ethyl, less one equivalent of hydro- 
gen. Without further explanation we subjoin the ethy] series: 


Ethylene, (Olefiant gas, ) - - - - - - . C2H4 
Ethylic Alcohol, (absolute alchohol, ) - (C,H5HO) orC2H¢0. 
Ether, aK fe A sa A, mn ee (C2Hs5)20. 
Chloride of Ethyl - - - ~ - - - ~ C2H>;5Cl. 
Bichloride of Ethylene, - - - - - - - C2H.iCl, 

There is still another well known alcohol which is extracted 
from ordinary spirit and: generally known as fusel oil. Chem- 

ists call it amylic alcohol, and it has for its radical, amryl,C, H,, 

which has precisely analogous compounds to those already des- 

cribed under methyl and ethyl. But three of them concern us 
at present. 
Hydrideof Amyl, - - - - - OsHuor((C5H1) H.) 


Amylic Alcohol (Fuse Oil,) - - - - - -- OsHn0O. 
a i a oa ae Cs Hi0 
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Of benzol, oil of turpentine, and light petroleum oil, all of 
which have been used as anesthetics, we shall not speak, satisfied 
if we can show the relations among those we have already 
named. 

First of all, let us look at the action of carbonic acid? and 
consider the nature of the phenomena it produces in a living 
animal. This gas has long been known as a deadly enemy of 
combustion and animaldife. It is the choke-damp of the miner, 
the fixed air of the old writers, the gas which has destroyed so 
much life in old wells and long closed cellars. 

Like most anesthetics, carbonic acid has both a local and a 
general action. Applied to the surface, it produces first a ting- 
ling sensation and a feeling of increased heat, accompanied with 
an evanescent flush. The eyes are decidedly irritated by it. 
After a time, sensibility is abrogated, if the surface to which it 
is applied is of sufficiently small extent. It has been occasionally 
employed in painful affections of the surface, and it was probably 
the real benumbing agent in the famous Memphis stone to which 
we have already alluded. When inhaled, a different set of symp- 
toms is observed. All the functions of the body are seriously 
affected. If administered pure, the vigilant glottis recognizes 
the enemy and spasmodically closes to bar the entrance to the 
deadly gas. Diluted with atmospheric air, it slips past the guard 
at the outposts of the lungs and is carried by the inspiratory ef- 
fort through all the ramifications of the air-tubes. The symp- 
toms of its action vary in different individuals. There is usuaily 
headache and a sense of fulness of the brain, succeeded by gid- 
diness and loss. of muscular power. Tightness in the chest is 
commonly felt, as might be expected, from the interference with 
the natural functions of the lungs. The heart beats quicker and 
irregularly. Soon the mental faculties become confused and en- 
feebled, and presently fail entirely, a profound sleep overpowers 
them. This sleep is often preceded by symptoms indicating 
a decided impression on the nervous system, such as noises in the 
ears and impairment of vision. Irregular muscular action, 
amounting sometimes to convulsions, often occurs. The pulse 


2This term is employed in preference to the correct name, carbonic anhydride, 
because the latter has not yet passed into general use, even among men of science. 
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sinks, the breathing becomes slow and laborious, the surface cold 
and livid, and unless relief be obtained, death speedily closes the 
scene, 

It’must not be imagined that all these phenomena result 
simply from the absence of oxygen. The influence of carbonic 
acid upon both respiration and ordinary combustion is not nega- 
tive, but positive. A candle will be extinguished in an atmos- 
phere containing carbonic acid, which nevertheless retains suffi- 
cient oxygen to keep up for some time the combustion of phos- 
phorus. The flame of life is even more liable to extinction. If 
the skin of an animal be immersed in this gas, death takes place 
after a time, even though pure atmospheric air be admitted to 
the lungs. ° 

We are therefore compelled to acknowledge that death by car- 
bonic acid is something more than mere asphyxia, or simple de- 
privation of oxygen. Yet this is undoubtedly a factor. The 
object of respiration is to eliminate the impurities of the blood. 
This vital current contains not only the nutritive materials which 
are to build up the body and repair its manifold waste, but also 
the products of that very waste itself. The blood vessels are at 
once the conduits of supply and the sewers which carry off the 
effete and deleterious matter. Prominent among the organs 
charged with the duty of relieving the system of these waste 
products,— of carrying off the sewage, so to speak,—are the 
lungs. They eliminate chiefly those portions of our worn-out 
tissues, which the oxygen of the blood received in respiration 
has burned. Now, the last result of all combustion of carbon, 
in and out of the animal body, is carbonic acid. But it must 
ever be borne in mind, that it is only the last and not the pri- 
mary product. Our chimneys tell us as much of our common 
fires, for there is no soot in carbonic acid, and the pungent smell 
of ordinary smoke gives us the same information. If then, the 
energetic combustion of carbonaceous substances in the open air, 
does not generate carbonic acid immediately, still less is this 
likely to be the instantaneous result of the slower and much 
more complicated burning of waste materials in the living body. 

Nothing is-better known to the students of animal chemistry 
than the fact that there are a great many intermediate products 
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between living tissue and the carbonic acid and water into which 
the worn-out substance is ultimately converted. The process of 
oxidation during life is necessarily slow. Pettenkofer has recent- 
ly shown that during the night we all lay in a stock of oxygen 
for the next day’s consumption, to form as it were a reserve store 
which ekes out our daily supply. During the day this is all 
given out again as carbonic acid, and this, too, independently of 
all conditions of exercise and rest. A discovery like that, if we 
knew nothing else, would suffice to reveal to us the om char- 
acter of the donee we are considering. 

It follows from this, that the blood must be charged with a 
great variety of imperfectly burned substances, together with 
some which have undergone complete combustion, having been 
resolved into carbonic acid and water. These are discharged 
from the lungs during respiration, but most of the others-remain 
till they can be entirely consumed or eliminated by some other 
organ. They draw from the blood the oxygen they need for this 
purpose. When, then, carbonic acid is inhaled, it enters the cir- 
culation, and acts upon all these substances precisely as it does 
upon a burning candle. It stops their combination with oxygen. 
The result is, the blood is not only surcharged with carbonic 
acid, but also with these effete products which go on accumula- 
ting, because no longer regularly destroyed. How the acid may 
modify their chemical composition, and what the special action 
of each one of these may be upon the nervous system, are ques- 
tions which the present state of our knowledge does not permit 
us to answer. Could we determine these two points, we would 
be much nearer than we are at present to the true solution of the 
problem of the cause of anzsthesia by carbonic acid. One thing 
however we do know; many of these products exert an influence 
of a depressing character upon the nervous system, and have a 
tendency to produce comatose sleep. This is a point which ought 
not to be overlooked in any speculation upon the action of anzs- 
thetics. 

Carbonic oxide has a different action, though it too eventually 
produces anesthesia. This gas has a remarkable affinity for the 
blood-corpuscles. It fixes itself in them, expelling the oxygen 
they contain. As an anesthetic, its action is rapid and danger- 
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ous. Like other agents of this class, it first produces excitement. 
This is succeeded by violent convulsive action of the muscles 
and by diminution of the rapidity of respiration. Stupor sud- 
denly supervenes on the convulsions, all motion ceases, the head 
drops forward, the pupils dilate, the limbs are paralysed, the res- 
piration is jerking like hiccough, the pulse flutters and fails. If 
at this critical moment, when absolute insensibility reigns su- 
preme, when the respiration is almost completely arrested, when 
the sole remaining sign of life is a faint and scarcely perceptible 
throbbing of the heart, the administration of the gas be suspend- 
ed, there is at first no change in the condition of the patient. 
He lies apparently dead. After a time an occasional gasp reveals 
some disposition towards renewed action of the muscles of respi- 
ration, the heart-beats are stronger, the breathing becomes regu- 
lar and soon all the functions of life are re-established. If the 
inhalation of the gas be continued and even sometimes after it 
is arrested, the weary heart stops entirely and the insensibility 
passes suddenly into death. 

Nitrous oxide presents still other symptoms. One of its most 
prominent characteristics is a marked exhilarant effect. A ten- 
dency to laugh, succeeded by the most boisterous merriment has 
given it its popular name of ‘laughing gas.’ It brings into 
special prominence the emotional part of our nature. The gen- 
eral character of the swhject of the experiment, or the dominant 
mood of the moment gives a prevailing tone to these manifes- 
tations. Herein it differs from chloroform in degree rather than 
in kind, its effects on the passions being more prompt, more 
marked and more decided. The stage of excitement ended, the 
patient falls into a tranquil sleep of short duration. 

These three gases represent three great divisions of anesthetics, 
considered in their relations to ordinary combustion. Carbonic 
acid extinguishes fire, carbonic oxide is itself combustible, burn- 
with a beautiful blue flame, and nitrous oxide is a supporter of 
ordinary energetic combustion, a candle burning in it with more 
brilliancy than in atmospheric air. From this diversity of char- 
acter, these substances can hardly be supposed to exert the same 
action upon the process of oxidation going on in the human body. 

To the general nature of these processes it is now time to call 
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the attention of the reader. Without going into minute details, 
it may be said that there is throughout the body a very general, 
though not absolutely universal appropriation of oxygen. The 
dictum that animals oxidate and plants deoxidate, although, like 
most dicta, too broad, nevertheless contains much truth. Expose 
any fresh tissue to the atmosphere and it will absorb oxygen and 
give off carbonic acid. An interstitial change is going on to which 
oxygen is essential, arid which has, for one of its ultimate products, 
carbonic acid. This might be objected to as being really a pro- 
cess of decay, and therefore death, not life. But in our mortal 
frames death and life are so intimately connected, that it is hard 
to separate them. As in the light of our gas flames, its very 
brilliancy is a measure of the rapidity of the destruction of the 
illuminating substance, so in our bodies, many of the most char- 
acteristic phenomena of life are produced by the death of the tis- 
sues. We are truly shows, not substance. As the gas flame is 
only apparently a real entity, being made up of a constant flow 
of particles which we recognize solely during their destruction, 
so these bodies, of ours with all their ‘sensible, warm motion’, 
are but manifestations of forces which destroy even while they 
construct. Plants take matter from inorganic nature, weave it 
into tissue and food ; animals receive it, transmute it into higher 
forms, which are in reality only stages in its journey back again 
to that death from which it started. Whatever opinion we may 
entertain as to the nature of these changes, one thing is certain, 
the presence of oxygen in the »lood and in the tissues is essen- 
tial to the perfect functions of all the organs. Without it, the 
tissues themselves cannot live. The blood, circulating, as it does, 
throughout the system, is the medium by which this life-giving 
and death-bringing gas is carried to the various organs. When 
we examine the blood in its passage, we find that the tissues have 
acted upon it precisely as they do upon atmospheric air outside 
of the body. The blood courses through the arteries rich in 
oxygen; after it has traversed the tissues through their fine 
capillary net-work, we find that it passes out into the veins a very 
different fluid. It has lost more-+than one-half its oxygen, and 
has taken up a very considerable quantity of carbonic acid. To 
the corpuscles of the blood, those minute discs which give it its 
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red tint, the task of conveying oxygen, is confided. Any thing 
which interferes with their functions, therefore, must be felt 
throughout the entire system. Brain, nerve, heart, voluntary 
muscles and all, must alike have their powers weakened and their 
vitality lowered. 

The action we have described is by no means confined to the 
tissues. Blood itself absorbs oxygen and gives off carbonic 
acid. If fresh blood be agitated with atmospheric air, and then 
allowed to stand in a confined atmosphere, it is found that it has 
extracted from that confined air half its oxygen, and has returned 
to it a quantity of carbonic acid. This is not a simple interchange 
of gases, such as occurs in ordinary diffusion, but is a true chem- 
ical action. Abundant evidence of this fact is obtained by pass- 
ing a current of air over blood in numerous bulbs. The quan- 
tity of oxygen absorbed is only one-fiftieth, and the amount of 
carbonic acid given off, one-sixth, of that obtained by allowing 
the blood to stand twenty-four hours in contact with confined 
air. It is plain, therefore, that this is a gradual process and re- 
presents, as we have already said, a real chemical change in the 
blood itself. "When we seek to know what element of the blood 
takes part in this.change, we find that many of them are con- 
cerned in it. Fibrin, albumen, red corpuscles, all undergo this 
alteration in contact with oxygen. Harley, to whom we are in- 
debted for the most careful researches upon this subject, believes 
that coloring matters generally possess this property of absorbing 
oxygen and giving off carbonic acid, and looks upon the red 
coloring matter of the corpuscles as largely concerned in this 
chemical function. 

We are now prepared to form some clear conception of the 
nature of the action of these anesthetics already alluded to. Car- 
bonic acid being the substance to be eliminated, its presence in 
larger than the normal quantity must of necessity arrest the 
process of throwing it off. Moreover it interferes with the oxida- 
tion both of blood and tissue. Arterialisation, or the conversion 
of dark into bright red blood, is impossible. All parts of the 
body miss their wonted stimulus, and the vital powers are uni- 
versally lowered. The pulse diminishes in frequency because 
the blood no longer provokes the heart to its accustomed con- 
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traction. The brain fails, because active changes in its tissue 
cannot be effected by the sluggish current that creeps through its 
vessels, All the functions are in like manner stifled, as a candle 
flame is gradually extinguished in confined air. When death at 
last takes place, and the body is opened, there is a dominant tint 
of purple, owing to the dark unoxidised blood which pervades 
every conduit of the circulation. 

Carbonic oxide has a different action. It has a remarkable 
affinity for the red corpuscles. It fastens upon these and dis- 
charges their oxygen. So completely does it eliminate this vital 
air, that it has been employed in analytical investigations to ex- 
pel the oxygen to be estimated. Remarkably enough, this action 
is accompanied by a reddening of the blood. When this fleet 
of corpuscles arrives at its destination, the little carriers bring 
with‘them no vital air. They have lost the whole cargo upon 


the voyage, and afford no relief to the wasted tissues. If car- 
bonic acid may be considered to extinguish the flame of life, 
carbonic oxide may be said to blow it out. Some writers say 
that the blood corpuscles are paralysed,—a rather questionable 


metaphor. They are undoubtedly devitalised, robbed of their ' 
vivifying power. All action in the minute vessels is consequent- 
ly arrested, and no vital change is possible until the intruder is 
ejected through the lungs. 

The action of nitrous oxide is imperfectly understood. It has 
been assumed to act as a direct stimulant and to increase the 
oxidation of both blood and tissue. No actual experiments have 
ever established this assertion, and it rests only upon imperfect 
_analogies. Because a lighted candle when plunged into this 
gas will burn with greater brilliancy than in atmospheric air, it 
has been assumed that the delicate and gradual changes of the 
living body in which oxygen takes a part, must also be acceler- 
ated. Of this, however, there is no proof whatever. The as- 
sumption does not even hold good of combustion. A feeble fire, 
like that of the snuff of a blown-out candle is not roused to en- 
ergetic action by this gas, as it is by pure oxygen. Although it 
contains a much larger proportion of this supporter of combustion 
than does atmospheric air, it must be remembered that it is in 
chemical combination, not in mechanical mixture, and that it 
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requires a certain amount of force te overcome the affinity and 
bring the slumbering energies into action. It is a very doubtful 
hypothesis, therefore, which, on the strength of the increased 
light of a burning candle, assumes a higher degree of oxida- 
tion of blood and of tissue in the living organism. We do 
know that nitrous oxide seizes upon the corpuscle as carbonic 
oxide does. * Unlike this gas, however, it darkens the blood, and 
after death the appearances are very much the same with those 
we discover in cases of poisoning by carbonic acid. The advo- 
cates of the stimulation theory insist that this is an indication of 
over-excitement, the changes in the blood being so rapid that an 
excessive quantity of carbonic acid is speedily formed, and that 
this is the true anesthetic agent. There is nothing impossible 


in this supposition, but no direct evidence exists to substanti- 
ate it. 


Dr. Richardson, of London, takes a strange position against 
this agent. He says that it is slow to act as an anesthetic and 
quick to kill; and he condemns it. The experience of America 
is very different from this. It has been used here more largely 


than anywhere else. Nearly every dentist administers it for his 
most trifling operations, and as yet no untoward result has occur- 
red which could be directly traced to it. The two or three 
deaths which have followed its administration can be otherwise 
accounted for. It is too transient in its effects to be employed 
for serious and protracted operations, but for the trivial surgery 
of the teeth it is undoubtedly a valuable anesthetic. 

We have devoted more attention to the action of these per- 
manent gases, because they are most easily understood, and 
especially because the study of their reactions definitively settles 
one of the theories which have been proposed to account for the 
action of anesthetics in general. Drs. Snow and Richardson 
supposed that anesthetics act by their incapacity of supporting 
combustion. We have seen three distinct relations towards 
combustion in the three gases we have just examined. We have 
already said that one is a supporter of combustion, one a com- 
bustible itself, and the other an extinguisher of all flame. 

Passing on from these simple gases and coming to the more 
complex compounds of our table, we find that they exert a very 
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remarkable influence on the blood. Harley’s experiments of 
agitating blood with air have already been alluded to. If, how- 
ever, chloroform, alcohol, or any narcotic or anzsthetic be added 
to the blood, the absorption of oxygen is diminished by more 
than half, and the elimination of carbonic acid about a third, 
These agents, therefore, interfere with the physiological activity 
in both directions, checking the ingress of the vital air and re- 
tarding the escape of the products of oxidation. Nor is this all. 
Sansom has experimentally demonstrated that they have also the 
property of inducing contraction of the smaller arteries so as to 
diminish the amount of blood traversing the capillaries and to 
lessen the activity of those vessels. Now, in natural sleep, 
as observations on the exposed brain have proved, there is di- 
munation of the vascular fulness of that organ. Observations 
on the action of chloroform made upon patients whose brain 
could be examined, have shown that in them, too, this organ was 
pale and smaller, proving that less blood was circulating through 
it during anesthesia than at other times. 

The duration of the intoxication induced by these different 
agents varies. The effects of carbonic acid are very fugitive. 
Admission of pure air to the lungs rapidly restores the vital 
power. The gas is readily eliminated through the lungs. Car- 
bonic oxyd is more persistent in its effects, prolonged disturbance 
of the functions being occasionally observed. This may be ac- 
counted for by the change effected in the blood-corpuscles by 
this last-named gas. It takes some time to restore these discs 
to their healthy condition. Of the other anesthetics the per- 
manence of their effects is closely related to the rapidity of ex- 
halation. Chloroform is chiefly if not solely carried off through 
the lungs. It appears to undergo no change in the system, but 
it is slowly given off, and therefore its effects are more persistent 
than those of amylene, for example, which being feebly soluble, 
is absorbed in small quantity ; and being very volatile, is exhaled 
very speedily. Alcohol is very soluble and is slowly gotten rid 
of through several emunctories. Intoxication from it, therefore, 
might be expected to be protracted. It has become fashionable 
lately to maintain that it undergoes no change in the organism, but 
any one who is familiar with the odor of aldehyde, and who 
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has ever smelled the breath of a drunkard, will be slow to ad- 
mit the truth of this opinion. 

Flourens supposed that these agents have a sort of elective 
affinity for the nervous centres, which they attack one after the 
other. This opinion is also maintained by Messrs. Perrin and 
Lallemand. To this it has been objected that the direct appli- 
eation of chloroform to the exposed brain, by its injection into 
one of the main arteries distributed to the inner organs of the 
head, produces no such effect. Our own inclinations are towards 
the chemical theory, which accounts for the phenomena of anzs- 
thesia by the alteration of the blood under the action of these 
agents, an alteration demonstrated by actual observation. The 
striking family likeness among all these substances in their effects 
upon the animal economy, would seem to imply a similarity of 
physiological action. 

Nunnely supposed that carbon is the active principle of anexs- 
thetics, and that they were energetic in direct proportion to the 
percentage of this element. Nitrous oxide, however, contains 
no carbon at all; and marsh gas, of which carbon constitutes 


_ three-fourths of the entire weight, is a very feeble, scarcely per- 


ceptible anesthetic, while chloroform, which contains only about 
one-tenth of this element, is a very powerful agent. 

Before leaving this chemical part of our subject, it is proper 
to call attention to some very close relations between chemical 
constitution and physiological action. If we examine the methyl 
series, we shall find a remarkable relation between the propor- 
tion of chlorine and the anesthetic energy of these compounds. 
For example, chloride of methy], which contains one equivalent 
of chlorine, is barely admissible into the class of anesthetics. 
Bi-chloride of methylene, the new agent recently introduced by 
Dr. Richardson, which has two equivalents of chlorine, is very 
active and so far as present experience goes, very safe. Chloro- 
form, in which there are three equivalents of this element, is 
powerful and somewhat dangerous. Tetrachloride of carbon, 
which, as its name implies, is made up of four equivalents of 
chlorine and one of carbon, is energetic and very dangerous. 
We simply state these relations as chemical facts, having no 
theory whatever to deduce from them. Indeed as yet nothing 
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definite as to the physiological action of the different anesthetics 
can be deduced from their chemical constitution. 

- We have spoken of the blessings of this greatest of modern 
therapeutical discoveries. Unfortunately it is no exception to 
the sad law of all that is human. Evil and good are bound up 
in it as in everything on this earth of ours. Amid the many 
jubilates of those who have experienced its benefits, we catch 
now and then the plaintive miserere of its victims, for it has not 
come down to us without soiling its pure fame with the blood of 
the dead. After making every allowance for uncertain state- 
ments, for errors of observation, for hasty and ill-founded accu- 
sations, the warmest friend of etherization is compelled to con- 
fess that in quite a number of cases, death may be traced direct- 
ly to the anesthetic employed. 

Nor is there anything surprising in this. It is no negative 
substance that can so profoundly impress the system. Agents 
which alter the texture of the blood, which suspend its functions, 
which overwhelm the nerves and .paralyse the muscles, must of 
necessity occasionally transgress ‘the limits of safety to l#fe. We 
know that we can kill inferior. animals with anesthetics; and 
why not man? He is after all but a ‘ sanctius animal’ with no 
supernatural force to ward off ordinary dangers. Not exempt 
from the common fate, he holds his being at the will of the ele- 
ments, and must surrender it, when the destructive overwhelm 
the conservative forces. 

It would be quite out of place, in an article like the-present, 
to enter into a technical discussion of the causes of death, a ques- 
tion which is by no means satisfactorily settled. The principles 
which we have laid down, however, may be safely relied on to 
furnish us with a general idea of the nature of the sudden death 
which sometimes befalls the chloroformed patient. It is quite 
conceivable, for example, that there may be a real death of the 
blood. The alteration of its character may go so far that its origi- 
nal constitution can never be recovered. The corpuscles may have 
their vitality destroyed, instead of its being merely impaired. The 
power to absorb oxygen may be not only suspended, but totally 
abrogated. The stream of life thus poisoned at its source can 
carry nothing but death through all its devious course. 
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This is not, however, the common mode of death. Usually 
the fatal result occurs from syncope. The muscular powers sud- 
denly fail: This is due to the loss of irritability, as the common 
phrase has it. We might as well say that it comes from loss of 
irritation. The truth is, that the blood, loaded with a foreign 
vapor, as well as with the products of interstitial decay, is no 
longer capable of exciting those muscular contractions which can 
only be brought about by the stimulus of healthy blood. The 
great hollow muscle of the circulation, the heart, is peculiarly 
liable to paralysis from this cause: It flags, it fails, it stops, 
and with it all the wheels of life stand still. Especially 
is this likely to occur when the fibres of this great force-pump 
are weakened by that morbid change which consists in the con- 
version of some of them into fat. Sometimes, however, men in 
full vigor, in‘whom all the organs are healthy, are instantly 
killed. This mode of death is analogous to that well known to 
surgeons as shock. A more uncommon mode of death from sud- 
den arrest of the circulation is that from spasm of the heart. ° 
This organ sometimes shuts firmly, emptying itself and refusing 
again to expand. 

The heart, however, in this as in other modes of death, may 
be the wltimwm moriens. The lungs may be so gorged with 
blood that circulation is arrested in them and death occurs by 
asphyxia. Or the muscles of respiration may fail to contract, 
and the patient may die from the suspension of this vital func- 
tion. Or the great nervous centres may be overwhelmed and 
radiate throughout the body a universal paralysis. 

Formerly it was customary, whenever a death took place, to 
lay the whole blame upon impurities in the agent employed. 
That some of the fatal results are attributable to this cause is un- 
deniable, but it is equally certain that many of them cannot be 
so accounted for: The condition of the patient has much to do 
with it. Certain affections of the heart, particularly those which 
render its contraction feeble, greatly increase the danger of anzs- 
thesia. Mere weakness of the general system, however, has no 
such effect. Indeed, it has been observed that people exhausted 
by previous illness bear chloroform better than men struck down 
by some sudden injury. Children and women have contributed 
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fewer victims than men. Old age and infancy are comparatively 
exempt; by far the largest number of deaths having occurred be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and forty-five. Previous habits have 
no little influence in the result. Drunkards are especially liable 
to perish ‘in the anesthetic state. 
Nor is the mode of administration to be neglected. The amount 
- of dilution of the vapors is a very important factor. Animals 
will live in an atmosphere containing three per cent. of chloro- 
form, while eight per cent. will kill them. Snow, one of the 
most careful and industrious of observers, thought that five per 
-cent. was the extreme quantity which could safely be given to the 
human subject. Now, the amount administered often exceeds 
twelve per cent. When taken from the towel, handkerchief or 
sponge, there is no way of regulating the proportion of atmos- 
pheric air. Accordingly we find in the records of deaths from 
these agents, that more than sixty per cent. 6f the patients who 
succumbed, received the vapor in this way. 

In view of the fatality which occasionally attends the admin- 
istration of anesthetics a doubt has been expressed, whether, after 
all, they have not been rather an injury than a benefit to man- 
kind. This is a question which can only be settled by a careful 
collation of the results of experience. Unfortunately, however, 
it has been approached in too much of a partisan spirit. Statis- 
tics have been appealed to by both sides, and the widest discrep- 
ancy appears in the tables. Scarcely ever was the fallacy of the 
old adage, ‘ Figures cannot lie’, more clearly shown. Much 
depends upon the manner in which the data are collected. Un- 
doubtedly, many of the deaths attributed to chloroform are really 
due to shock. Sudden ceaths upon the operating table before 
the introduction of anesthetics were by no means unknown. 
People sometimés die from fright... As an example, we may cite 
the case in which the surgeon, Dessault, simply traced out upon 
the skin with his finger-nail, the line of the intended ‘incision, 
when the patient suddenly shrieked and died. Had chloroform 
been administered, that agent would surely have been blamed 
for the untoward result. Mere tables, therefore, which do not 

record all the circumstances are sure to mislead. For this rea- 
son, in spite of the numerous observations which have been pub- 
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lished on this subject, we are still at a loss to decide what is the 
average mortality from anesthetics. Out of thirty thousand ad- 
ministrations in the Crimean war, there was not a single death. 
The general opinion appears to be that a fatal result occurs in 
about one in twenty thousand administrations. 

The’ influence of anesthesia upon the result of surgical opera- 
tions has been discussed. Statistics have been also appealed to 
in this connexion, and made to confirm the most discordant con- 
clusions. The question here is more complicated than was the 
former. So many circumstances go to make up the good or ill 
result of operations, that it requires unusual minuteness in the 
history of each individual case to enable us to give it its due 
weight. or instance, if a remarkable change in the proportion- 
ate mortality in a given class of operations has been observed in 
one hospital after the introduction of anzesthetics, we must inquire 
into the regulations of the establishment. It may be that changes 
in its general sanitary management may have accomplished the 
modification ef results which might have been attributed to the 
anesthetics. Naturally, therefore, all tables are to be suspected. 
As well as we can make out, it is quite safe to say that these 
agents have not increased the risk of capital operations. Many 
surgeons go much farther and maintain that they have dimin- 
ished the risk as well as the pain of these necessary mutilations, 
while a very few insist that they have’ exerted an unfavorable 
influence on the after state of the patient. 

It must not be forgotten that anzsthesia is a recent discovery, 
that we are daily learning more and more about it, that surgeons 
now know how to prevent and how to obviate many of the acci- 
dents which were formerly unavoidable; so that there is good 
reason to hope that, at no very distant time, whether by the dis- 
covery of less dangerous agents or by a fuller knowledge of the 
physiological action of those we have, the use of these remedies 
may be as safe and certain as that of any of the articles of the 
materia medica. 
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ArT. XI.—1. Aus meinem Leben: Reiseskizzen, Aphorismen, 
Gedichte. Leipzig: 1867. 
2. L’ Empereur Maximilien, son Elévation et sa Chute. D? aprés 
_ des documents inédits, par Le Comte Emile de Kératry. Leip- 
zig: 1867. 
3. Maximilian’s Execution discussed ina Brief Review of Mexican 


History. By Edmund Stephenson, Twenty years resident in 
Mexico. London: 1867. 


4. Kaiser Maximilian I. Von T. A. Liegel. Hamburg: 
1868. | 

5. Moderne Imperatoren. Diskretes und Indiskretes. Persén- 
liche Erinnerungen eines politischen Agenten. Napoléon III. 
MazximilianI. K6ln: 1867. ’ 


6. Le Mexique Tel Qu’ Il Est. Par Emmanuel Domenech. 
Paris: 1867. ; 


The sceptre of the tragic art is a disputed sceptre, and men 
adjudge it, according to their temperament or their nationality, to 
this one or that one of the three great names of antiquity; but 
the most devoted admirer of Aschylus will not deny to Sopho- 
cles one peculiar excellence, the wonderful preparation of the 
catastrophe. The poet lays down the meshes of fate afar off. 
Every line of the drama is a line of the great network ; each 
winged word carries its thread as light as gossamer, but as strong 
as steel, to the distant knotting-place; and so the toils grow closer 
and closer, and the struggles of the victim tighten the cords, 
while his cries of anguish echo with cruel significance every past 
utterance of joy, every past outburst of uncontrollable pride. To 
some this cunning workmanship may seem too studied, too arti- 
ficial ; but the old poet was a man who-looked narrowly into the 
machinery of human life, and his ‘tragic irony’ is not merely 
the skilful calculation of a thoughtful composer, it is an artistic 
reproduction of the real working of human destinies. For every 
life is more or less of a tangle: to none is it given to reel off 
their allotted skein with perfect smoothness; and so far every 
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man has his tragedy. The mistakes and the cross-purposes of 
our personal history are no laughing matter, and cannot be a 
laughing matter to him who has any proper estimate of the value 
of a human life. Yet few have the patience or the courage to trace 
back their present to their past, through all the minute lines of 
connection, and most people are content with noting what they 
consider the turning-points of their course of life, incurious or 
afraid of a more subtle investigation. Indeed, few have the ma- 
terial, for comparatively few preserve any record of their thoughts 
and feelings; and so all but the most vivid impressions are effaced, 
and even those are repeated by the denser medium of the present. 
But material or no material, we are all ready enough and willing 
enough to study the tragic failures of others ; and few lives have 
such interest for our time, as the life that ended the other day at 
Queretaro. Such genius, such energy, such high purpose, such 
noble devotion, have seldom made such utter shipwreck ; and we 
must confess that, to our minds, the personal and not the political 
fate of Maximilian is the topic of absorbing interest. So tragic 
are the elements of the drama, that we might almost fancy the 
whole scene shifted from the new world and modern times, to 
ancient times and classic ground. We do not ask what was the 
state of parties in Thebes. £dipus may have belonged to the 
Liberals, and Creon to the Clericals of the period, and Eteocles 
and Polynices may have cut each other’s throats about a matter 
of mortmain for all we'care ; and so in this great tragedy we are 
-almost tempted to let Mexican politics roll down the abyss to 
which the atrabilious Kératry consigns everything and every- 
body in that ‘accursed land, where the word “country ” strikes 
no responsive chord ’—‘un pays maudit ; le mot patrie n’y vibre 
plus, 

This personal interest has led us to read the seven volumes of 
Maximilian’s works that have been issued in rapid succession 
during the last few months; and unless we have been deceived 
by the facility of .aftersight, by the ease of a vaticinatio post 
eventum, we think that we can see in the unconscious self-deline- 
ation of the young Austrian officer, the prediction of the ro- 
mantic career of the Emperor of Mexice. Certainly, when read 
side by side, the history of the Mexican Empire and the Travels 
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of the Archduke form most startling commentaries on each 
other, and the most brilliant vindication of the truthfulness of 
the tragic art of the ancients, which seems at first too studied, 
too coolly calculated. But we are not equal to a purely esthetic 
discussion of such a ‘ palpitating’ theme, and if we were, it is 
certain that the majority of our readers would be revolted by 
such a cold-blooded dissection of the subject ; and we have little 
fancy for the title of a ‘fingering slave.’ Nor shall we pre- 
sumptuously take on ourselves, like too many of the historical 
guild, the prerogatives of Him that not only searcheth the heart 
and trieth the reins of the children of men, but who also exe- 
cuteth judgment. -Our simple task will be to gather up and 
group the results of a comparison of the works above cited, 
which, this time at least, are not the mere conventional figure- 
heads of an article. 

The first four volumes of Maximilian’s writings are a reprint 
of an earlier edition, prepared several years ago, for strictly pri- 
vate circulation, at the Imperial office in Vienna. The present 
issue is intended for the public at large—‘the right of trans- 
lation is reserved ’—and if Queen Victoria’s confidences are 
read, Maximilian’s in an English dress? will doubtless find 
readers and admirers enough on both sides of the water. These 
first four volumes contain Sketches of Travel in Italy, Sicily, 
Spain, Portugal, Algiers, Albania, in the years 1851-1853. 
The last three contain a description of his expedition to South 
America in the winter of 1859-60, a collection* of aphorisms, 
and a number of poems. There is a wide gap between the two 
sets of volumes, just as there is a wide gap in time and develop- 
ment*between the boy of nineteen and the man of twenty-eight, 
and yet the personal identity is strikingly preserved ; for al- 
though we cannot coincide fully with the reported opinion of 
Lord Brougham that the fourth year is the great climacteric of 
character, still we are convinced that the great lines are drawn 
much earlier than most persons suppose. There is greater ma- 
turity of thought, greater command of language, and, what is 
more important, a manlier grasp of things, but the real self of 
his poetic nature has chahged but little. At Naples and at Ba- 

1 As we write, an edition in English is announced. 
¢ 
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hia, at Pompeii and in the Mato Virgem he is the same; though 
so much of life lies in those,seven years— his marriage, his vice- 
royalty in Lombardy. He is the same, although he considers 
himself so strangely altered ; although he writes at the close of 
1859 —‘ I am sad when I compare then and now —then I was 
just waking up to life and marched joyously to meet the future. 
In my present pilgrimage there is something weary. My should- 
ers are no longer light and free; they have to bear no little of a 
bitter past.’ 

The title ‘Sketches of Travel’ is not a promising one, and 
if Maximilian had followed the example of so many ‘ noble au- 
thors’, these volumes would have been almost worthless for such 
a purpose asours. A re-hash of Murray or Bideker or Forster 
or any other standard compiler of guide books, however flavored 
by the aristocratic spoiler of broth, is very little to the taste of 
any sensible man. But these books are really drawn ‘ out of his- 
life ’— are really a part of an autobiography ; and a large pro- 
portion of every day’s record is devoted to his feelings and re- 
flections as well as to his experience and observations. Yet on 
the other hand it must not be supposed that Maximilian used 
the title of traveller merely as a convenient text for the display 
of his wealth of fancy and his facility of sentimental rhetoric. 
Without such an overflow he could not have lived, so exuber- 
ent was his nature; but that was not all. He was a traveller 
from passion —and gifted as few travellers are. The riches of 
but four of his days in Bahia require no less than 282 pages for 
their exposition ; and even if you omit the moralising and the 
sentimentalising, and all the postliminary cramming, there is 
enough of close and accurate observation left to show the genius 
of the man; so that the majority of gaping dawdlers who call 
themselves travellers, may well be put to the blush by this keen- 
sighted, energetic explorer. Kératry endeavors to produce the 
impression that Maximilian was a mere man of the closet—a 
bureau-worker, and makes a wry faze at the ‘ statuts’ which the 
unfortunate prince lugged with him from Miramar. But 
throughout his life Maximilian appears a man of action,— 
dreamer, if you will, at times,— possessed of a dream, if you 
will, always; but still a man of real, waking and working 
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power — thatkrdftig—as became one of his line. Of this ener- 
gy in travel he has himself given us with pardonable self-com- 
placency a singular illustration in the first pages of his twelfth 
sketch :— 7 

‘If everything hits, an incredible amount—I am speaking 
from experience —can be seen in a short time; to be sure you 
must have energy, good nerves and resolute will. Why, I 
went all over Rome, the great, the eternal city, in three days, 
and in those three days I was threé times in the Coliseum, three 
times in the Vatican, three times in St. Peter’s, and once in the 
ball on the top of the dome; visited all the churches, collections 
and monuments, inspected the principal works of the magnifi- 
cent Vatican library, and have still the liveliest récollection of 
the individual gems among the statues and pictures; had the 
proud satisfaction several years afterwards — when showing some 
photographic views—of setting a lady right, who had lived 
more than thirty years in Rome; and yet had time enough in 
those three days to visit the Holy Father twite, to hear two 
masses with him, and then breakfast with him, to attend a long 
High mass in the Sistine Chapel, to eat several grand dinners, 
fnot more than three, it is to be hoped]; and finally, with all 
that, to pay and to receive a multitude of visits of ceremony. 
To be sure the’mad chase (Hetze) always began about five o’clock 
in the morning and did not end—thanks to the superb full 
moon — until after one o’clock at night.’ However deplorable 
the necessity of such haste, it is impossible not to admire the 
energy which compassed so much in so short a time; and the re- 
ceptivity which took in such distinct images, where duller senses 
would have seen but confused shadows. Most of the rapid 
school of travellers that we have met, seem to have had their 
brains addled by the imperfect hatching of new ideas; and we 
have often had occasion to pity the poor creatures who could 
not recall where they saw the Lion of St. Mark’s and where the 
Sistine Madonna: picture-galleries and sculpture-galleries and 
churches and opera-houses all jumbled together in a chaos of 
confused half-memories. What Maximilian saw, he saw with 
an artist’s eye and reproduced with an artist’s hand. His style 
is elegant; for a boy of nineteen or twenty the composition of 
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his earlier sketches is wonderful; and yet we hesitate as we 
pronounce our judgment. As a constant reader of French be- 
comes despite himself a fastidious critic of awkward phraseolo- 
gy and lumbering periods, so those whose profession requires a 
daily soaking in German prose become careless about the greater 
or less ‘density of the fluid, or—shall we say it boldly ?— of 
the mud-bath. Lessing shows that the German language, capa- 
ble of everything, is not incapable, as some would have us be- 
lieve, of the great virtue of concinnity ; and we have often re- 
gretted that there are so few imitators of that terse, neat, precise, 
penetrating diction of his. But from a German-point of view, 
we need not fear being gainsaid. All seem to agree that in 
grace and elegance, Maximilian’s style leaves little,to be desired. 
But grace and elegance are not everything; and a miserable 
anonymous diplomatic agent, who spells ‘phlegm’ persistently 
with a pf, miswrites all his French words and tells us that he 
breakfasted with Prince Louis Napoléon at the ‘ Travelers’ Club’ 
on ‘reemsteak ’— deigns further to enlighten us as to the real 
worth of the earlier sketches. ‘Pretty, graceful, hasty. No- 
where a deep idea, no striking expression of an individual char- 
acter ; every thing conventionally smooth and polished.’ If the 
diplomatic reemsteak-eater is right, we are hopelessly wrong ; 
and yet we do not intend to yield the point that Maximilian 
had an individual character, simply because his style is not as 
ponderous as pimpernickel, and because his handwriting was 
marvellously beautiful with its long, straight, unshaded lines. 
Start with the idea that his type was feminine rather than mas- 
culine, that his was a mere dilettante nature, and you can satisfy 
yourself of that— provided always you shut your eyes to every- 
thing else. ° 
For a boy of twenty, we repeat, his composition is marvellous 
‘in grace and points He shows from the very beginning a 
‘ painter’s appreciation of picturesque effects; and few travellers 
have drawn more vivid sketches of scenery. Especially re- 
markable, however, for this power, are the later papers, entitled 
the Mato Virgem (Virgin. Forest), which are full of all the 
tropical glory of South America, and transport the reader, with 
a singular facility of representation, into those wonderful ‘catlie- 
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drals of the Creator of all that is created, with their living giant 
pillars, the green sunlit arches, their fulness of forms and color,’ 
until we seem to walk with him on the springy carpet of moss 
and mould, and look up with him along the strange ladders of 
climbing vines to the leafy roof which sifts the light through 
into the aisles below. But his love of painting and the pictur- 
esque sometimes misleads him ; and we are not unfrequently re- 
minded that we have to do with the child of an ‘ over-refined, 
over-civilised’’ generation ; that, after all his experiences, he is 
the same spoiled young gentleman who complains that the 
colors of the curtains and of the furniture of his cabin are in 
too glaring contrast. It is Maximilian the painter, net .Maxi- 
milian the poet, that often and over again draws his comparison 
from the theatre ; and so frequent are the parallelisms which he 
makes between the actual views before him and the pasteboard 
and canvas of the stage, that one might take him for a manager 
or a property-man on his travels. To us there is something 
peculiarly ominous in all these theatrical allusions ; and by their 
sinister light we see in the future an invading army welcomed 
by bouquets and fireworks that their sovereign had paid ‘for, 
a junta of notables dressed up for the nonce, a farce of an elec- 
_ tion, a shadowy crown —and the end — Queretaro. 
“We have called Maximilian a poet; but he was a truer poet 
. in his prose than in the poetic form proper. Theverses are 
smooth enough, the language elegant, the thoughts not trivial, 
and yet there is a want of that vis vivida which makes the real 
poet. Of course, in view of his sad fate, there are lines here 
and there that sink more deeply into the heart ; but we all know 
how poor the poetry may be and yet how electric the effect. The 
lightning is not in the line,*but only passes through it ; whereas 
poetry is a growth, not a medium. Still we must speak on this 
point also with due reserve; for holding with Goethe that ‘re- 
cent (German) poets put a wien deal of water in their ink’, we 
are no admirers of Lenau or Freiligrath, or any of the new a 
- and Maximilian may be quite as good as some of his models, for 
all we know. 

If we turn from the exhibition of hig skill as a writer to his 
acquisitions as a student, we find that, closing as his formal edu- 
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cation did, at eighteen, it left many gaps unfilled. A scholar, 
in the English sense, Maximilian was not; Austria has only re- 
cently begun to wake up to the importance of classical educa- 
tion ; her best philologians are importations ; and Maximilian’s 
classical training seems to have been of the most superficial. 
His allusions are all of the tritest character; bis Latin quotations 
come direct from the first pages of the Reader, and are some- 
times puzzlingly inapt; in Greek he shares the mania of Amer- 
ican editors for interchanging i and y —spelling Sphynx and 
Pyreus, Phile and Kallipigos with all the independence of Kai- 
ser Sigismund, who, at the council of Constance, declared himself 
to be ‘above grammar’; and his few elegiacs are as horrible 
jumbles of syllables as ever disgraced King Louis of Bavaria. ? 
Far greater were his attainments in modern languages— an obbli- 
gato accomplishmest for a man in his position —and his stock of 
general information was respectable, though not vast. His . 
taste impoetry was, as we have already hinted, liberal beyond 
measure ; his reading embraces the extremes of Shakespere and 
Kotzebue ; his admiration stretches from Heine to Grillparzer. 
As a painter, his practical skill, according to report, rose 
far above mere amateurship; .he was passionately fond of 
music, and, as every page of his later sketches shows, an enthu- 
siastic botanist. ‘ Let others turn to the grave studies of min- 
eralogy and geology ; I stick to blossom and fruit.’ But all 
these accomplishments were outside of his profession, to which 
he was early destined, to which he was sincerely devoted. He 
was proud to be a sailor; and to the best of his extraordinary 
ability he made himself master of his trade. That his exulting 
and abounding nature should hav¢ rejoiced in the poetry of the 
profession, was but natural. How many grim captains have 
begun as dreaming boys! —but it is a mere distortion of facts 
to represent him as carried away with the romance of swelling 
sails, manned yards, salutes of honor, and all the other stuff that 
landlubbers think so fine. From the very beginning of his 
actual service on shipboard, he exhibited an earnest purpose to 
learn his business thoroughly ; as Admiral of the Austrian fleet, 


. 
2 z.B. Mit gehdrigem Mass das Erlaubte alles versuchen, 
Gibt die Urtheilskraft in ungewShnlichem Mass. 
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he succeeded, despite much snubbing from Vienna, in bringing 
lifesinto the naval service; many of his plans, once sneered at 
as mere theories, approved themselves in practice, and we can 
well believe that among the few joyous moments vouchsafed to 
him in the last troubled months of his life, foremost was that 
which brought the tidings of Tegethoff’s victory. 

It is ill judging of a-man’s manners by his writings; and yet, 
even if we had no other evidence, we should hardly be able to 
read these sketches and resist the impression that their author 
possessed a power of social fascination accorded to few. So open, 
so sympathetic, so ready to share a sorrow, to lend fresh zest to 
merriment! It is true that he shows rather too frequently a 
malicious pleasure at the awkwardnesses and misadventures of his 
fellow travellers, and one or two practical jokes of his verge on the 
cruel; but generally he shows indirectly the greatest considera- 
tion for all about him, and an absence, or rather abhorrence, of 
ceremonious stiffness, that would surprise those who faney kings 
and princes stalking about in coronation robes, and did surprise 
some of his Brazilian hosts who expected at the very deast a 
uniform and an order of the Golden Fleece, and found their 
archducal guest 4s simple in his attire as he was in his manners. 

Of course we would not convey the impression that Maximilian 
was in the habit of appearing on the Prater of Vienna ‘in a blue 
blouse, with white linen trousers in an advanced state of dilapi- 
dation, with coarse cavalry boots encasing his legs, on his head 
a tall church-tower of a night-cap with the indispensable tassel, 
in his right hand a knotty stick —a perfect model of a suspicious 
character’. Such primitive costumes were reserved'for the primi- 
tive forest ; but he really delighted in getting away from the re- 
straints of etiquette, and in displaying all the resources of his 
social nature. In short, we can well believe the universal 
testimony that there was no unseemly pride of manner in this 
thorough gentleman; no haughty Deigratiosity — (Keine spur 
von hochmiithigem Gottesgnadenthum, says a humble German 
admirer). But the utmost simplicity, frankness, and warmth of 
manner are not inconsistent with pride of rank ; and Maximilian 
himself says with considerable force: ‘It is a pity that sovereigns 
and princes who are clever, wish to produce an effect and shine 
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by their cleverness exclusively, and neglect the advantages of 
their rank it is a crime against their weaker brethren and suc- 
cessors.” And he stood by his order, as was but natural. His 
views of his cousins, the Italian princes, are not exactly our 
views. We have no Italian princes for cousins, and it was not 
our ‘ white coats’ that restored order in the tarbulent days of 
48. With the infamous gagging-machine called the cuffia di 
silenzio fresh in our memory, we should not have thought of 
comparing King Bomba to Abraham, because he entertained the. 
Pope, nor should we give her over-gracious Majesty Ysabel 
Segunda the advantage of as mild a characteristic as this: ‘ Poor 
innocent Isabella has certainly been treated by fate in the most 
‘extraordinary manner ; the footfall of the most fearful passions, 
she has grown up in the midst of seditions without principles to 
make principles for herself; a child of chance, she is gifted with 
varied talents, and has had the good fortune to gain the love of 
her subjects by great kindness of heart and winning ways.’ His 
pride of birth, which is apparent at every turn, is pardonable, or 
at all events comprehensible, in a scion of the House of Habs- 
burg; not an amiable House, not a progressive House, it is 
true; but a House endowed with the very respectable charac- 
teristic of toughness, as is shown by the fact that its fortunes 
were established by matrimonial alliances ; and, indeed, few can 
help admiring the dogged courage with which the Habsburgers 
and their people hold their own against the foe. They get beaten, 
and that right often, but they sell victory dear; and if Prussia 
and the needle gun were too much for them at Sadowa, they 
showed at Custozza and Lissa that they had not forgotten No- 
vara. Of this stubborn, indomitable stock, Maximilian was 
naturally proud. His ideal was Charles the Fifth ; though his 
character reminds us more of his namesake, Maximilian, the 
grandfather of his great hero—a flighty, adventurous, poetic 
Kaiser, not over lucky in war, but a gallant fellow and a gorge- 
ous. But this Maximilian contents himself with a passing com- 
pliment to the other, and saves his love, his veneration, we may 
say, his adoration, for the great Charles. Indeed, it is impossible 
to resist the impression that Maximilian fancied he recognised 
in himself a modern likeness of his illustrious ancestor. He ad- 
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mired in Charles what he found in his own character, the blend- 
ing of the practical with the romantic. Had any other than 
Charles laid his hand on the magic buildings of Granada, Maxi- 
milian would have treated the unfortunate wight as Elgin was 
treated by Byron. But what does he say now? — 

‘Charles was an Emperor, but a poet too; as he travelled over 
his beautiful Spain, he found Granada and loved it. The fresh- 
ness and verdure of his northern realms, and the luxurious glow 

-that enchained the romantic element of his nature, presented 
themselves united here. Here would he take his abode. It was 
not the Emperor but the poet that loved the Alhambra, the gar- 
dens of roses, the courtyards with their myrtles, the marble basins 
with their silvery fountains and the joyous pattering of the fish, 
the forests of slender marble piflars, the graceful festoons and 
the fairy arabesques, the dreamy life of magic tale amid the per- 
fume of the roses and the song of the nightingales —amid melody 
and harmony—such a life as was offered by the inner world 
of the Moorish castle. For the master of the world, who durst 
not dream on his throne ever lighted by the sun, all this loveli- 
ness existed not. Mighty should the palace of the great Charles 

- be. He had the Moorish winter-palace torn down to build up 
his Imperial castle on the rubbish of the ruined world of faéry. 
He perpetrated a horrible crime against art, but his massive pal- 

ace, with its huge blocks of yellow stone, embodies the idea of 
the Sovereign, while the remaining summer palace of the Moorish 

Kings produces only a winsome, romantic effect. It is a dwelling 
of the Elves, in which you can dream, but not govern. Charles’s 
palace is a prince with crown and helmet on, in its grave ma- 

jesty ; the abode of the Caliphs, a siren with moist pearls in her 
flowing silken hair. If I were a monarch and had to choose 
between the two royal residences, I should choose without hesi- 
tation the square-stone palace of Charles.’ Is not this the man 
that left the fairy castle 6f Miramar to build a palace like the 
palace of Charles, and to leave it, as did Charles, unfinished ? 

It would have been better, perhaps, if he had let the poetic 
element rule in him, and dreamed away his life in his beautiful 
Miramar or his romantic Lacroma. Perhaps? No, certainly 
not. He himself would rather have chosen his terrible end than 
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to live a life of inglorious ease, or to repeat the story of Boabdil, 
whose fairy home he described with such glow of coloring, to 
“whose ‘last sigh’ he devoted some significant verses. No. Maxi- 
milian was indeed, like his great ancestor, not a poet merely. 
Action was as necessary to him as art; and, in the circle of his 
friends, his love of adventure seems to have called forth ridicule 
and remonstrance. ‘ Better’, he cries, ‘real death than dead re- 
ality’; and in more than one place he defends himself with cen- 
siderable adroitness against both ridicule and remonstrance: 
Penetrated with the conviction that he was destined to a high 
career, he regarded his little expeditions, his little exposures to 
danger as preparations for those great crises through which he 
had to pass; and to men of our recent experience, it is almost 
amusing to watch the ‘ exultation’, with which Maximilian gets 
ready for a three days’ trip into a tropical forest, and the 
grand air with which he leaves his serv@mts behind, as one should 
say — Alexander burning his ships. 

‘In such undertakings European domestics are nothing but a 
plague: it is only the deepest inteyest in the sights to be seen 
that can induce the adventurer to bear the attendant fatigues ; 
and as these unavoidable hardships are pot nominated in the 
servants’ bond, to require their attendance would be a gross vio- 
lation of the principle according to which no one should demand 
of another what that other is under no obligation to perform. 
Such expeditions are strictly individual undertakings. While 
they last, there is no such thing as rank or caste. In the face of 
primitive nature every one is a primitive man; and only fiery 
will of one’s own can induce the participant to endure danger 
and toil: If a man wishes to engage in such adventures, he 
ought to make up his mind that all personal considerations are 
at an end, that each individual is to be thrown upon his own 
strength and sense, and that a cool egotism is the only law in 
force. He who is not willing to put his shoulder to the wheel, 
to be his own protector; he, who looks to others for help, had 
better stay at home. He who wants to penetrate into the secrets 
of Nature, as she has been reigning undisturbed since creation’s 
dawn, must have two stout legs, two strong arms, and a clear 
head ; he must mark out his aim distinctly and turn neither to 
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the right hand nor to the left.’ Indeed he luxuriated in this 
self-reliance, and in the same connection he says—at least in 
effect : : 
‘When a man is born to a position which exposes him to the 
nuisance of having about him forever and ever an ex-officio buzz- 
buzz of obsequious assistance and tutelary protection; when a 
man from his cradle has had somebody to chew for him—as 
. nurses do for babies,— somebody to walk for him, somebody to 
pronounce for him; when the iron rails of etiquette mark out 
the methodical line on which he is to roll along; it is a real 
blessing to such a man, if he has blood in his..veins, to get into 
situations in which hie sole and only footing is his own strength 
and his own will. ..... In the perfumed drawing-rooms at 
home this tendency will be called a mania for adventures; but 
I think that such adventures are very wholesome for the devel- 
opment of character, nayg@re a necessity to vigorous natures that 
desire to work themselves out of an enervating life. If you 
never have occasion to endure toils and danger, when extraordi- 
nary events turn up, as they go even in the course of an ordi- 
nary life, you are, without any fault of your own, weak in body 
and unstrung in soul.’ 
Such passages, which we might multiply if we chose, show 
plainly enough that Maximilian considered himself in training 
for great events; he knew his life was to be no ordinary ona; a 
revolution such as had raised his brother to the throne, might, at 
any time, call the brilliant liberal Archduke to take the reins of 
the Austrian Empire, or, perhaps, even then the vision of Trans- 
atlantic glory was hovering before his poetic eye. The man who 
sent out the Novara to carry the Austrian flag once more around 
the world, had doubtless had many a dream of renewing the 
glories of his line beyond the water. Read in this light, we can- 
not smile at the record of his early fancies, his first movements 
of ambition,— when he stands a boy of nineteen at the head of 
the magnificent flight of stairs at Caserta and thinks how pleas- 
ant it must be to look down on the rest —‘ foremost of all—the 
sun of the firmament’; when he moralises by the coffins of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, and remembers that ‘in all Spain he was 
the next of kin to the poor dead sovereigns, nearer than the 
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rulers and princes of the land, and that had it not been for 
Charles II, our race would yet be sitting on the sunny throne’ ; 
when he gazes at the regal insignia of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
an bitterly asks the sexton-if they were to be had for money. 
‘With proud covetousness and yet with a sad heart, I laid my 
hands on the golden circlet and the once mighty sword. It 
would be a fair and brilliant dream for a descendant of the 
Spanish Habsburgs to brandish the one in order to gain the 
other,’ 

But while the dreams of young ambition are not without their 
interest, there are other indications of more direct bearing on 
the career of the future Emperor. There is something pecu- 
liarly fateful in his longing for America — something strangely 
prophetic in his words, that ‘he was the first man of his house 
to go forth into the new world, and that too with the firm con- 
viction that the end was ‘not yet.’ But other youths have 
dreamed their day-dreams of glory and waked up to the goberest 
prose, and for one presentiment fulfilled there are thousands of 
false conceptions. More important in our eyes are those expres- 
sions which farnish the clue to particular lines of conduct. 
Some affect to believe that if Maximilian’s poetic nature had not 
received a definite impulse from the vigorous character of his 
wife, the Archduke would be this day at Miramar gazing out at 
his beloved Adriatic, or else sunning himself in some far-away 
nook in the tropics. Fat more momentous than the assumption 
of the Mexican Empire was the management of it; and we 
think that we can find foreshadowed in these airy sketches of 
travel, the policy, or want of policy, or conflict of policies, that 
marked his handling of the clerical question. It is well known 
that Maximilian was called to the throne by the Clericos, ac- 
eepted it, as they believed, in their interest, was solemnly charged 
by the Pope with the protection of the rights of the Holy See, 
and yet immediately upon his accession broke with the leading 
men of the Church party, and in his endeavors to, nationalise 
and liberalise his government, alienated his original supporters, 
and then, by a sudden change of plan, which is attributed to the 
prevailing influence of ‘skilful ecclesiastics, threw himself a 
corps perdu into the arms of the Clericals. 
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Let us see if, without any affectation of a ‘ conscientious 
analysis’, we can find in his own recorded views, any clue 
to this vacillating conduct. But first let us carefully distin- 
guish between the church party andthe church. They run ffar- 
allel to a certain extent: they do not coincide. The party of 
Dios y orden would naturally be composed in large measure of 
the more earnest Catholics. The party that disgraces the legend 
of Libertad é Independencia would naturally embrace all the 
infidel elements of the population. But the fight was really 
about the Church property. The Clericos determined to regain 
the control of their immense domain, the Liberals as earnestly 
determined to appropriate the last candlestick and the last pyx. 

Now, so far as the religious element is involved, everybody 
knows that Maximilian was a Catholic, an earnest Catholic, by ed- 
ucation, by tradition, by temperament. Infidelity could find.no 
lodgment in the soul of such a loving, glowing nature. To him 
‘an Atheist is horrible, a she-Atheist loathsome.’ He delights in 
the recognition of God, and scourges this ‘lean, dry-boned cen- 
tury’ of ours for its want of faith. He laments that the beau- 
tiful old custom of asking grace at table has died*out in Catholic 
countries, ‘as Fashion, the only religion of the educated classes, 
forbids us to show our fellow-man that we think occasionally of 
the old-time God.’ Often and over again does he take up the 
cudgels for the ‘old half-pay piety ’—die alte pensionnirte Re- 
ligiositit —and claim for religion the motive power of all civili- 
sation. But he is not satisfied with these general terms. He is 
specifically and enthusiastically a Catholic — a Roman Catholic. 
Temporal power and all. ‘You can imagine my intense excite- 
ment’, says the boy of nineteen, ‘at seeing Gaéta, this harbor 
in which the bark of St. Peter cast anchor to seek protection 
against the storms of the world. Now the wide-opened gates of 
hell thought they had gained the victory over. the glittering 
tiara; now they thought the head of Christendom had fallen 
never more to rise; but dmid murky clouds and fearful light- 
ning there came a mighty peal out of the heavens, and the vile 
slaves of the Prince of this world trembled as they heard a voice 
saying unto them: ‘ Tu es Petrus,’ &. Especially does this 
fervent devotion come oit in the sketch entitled ‘A Bit of Al- 
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bania,’ in which he gives an account of his mission to protect 
Catholics who were suffering under the Turkish rule; but we 
have already allowed our extracts to encroach too much on our 
allotted space, and can find no room for diffusive specimens. 
Salient enough is his antagonism to Protestantism, and we can- 
not forbear presenting one little piece of youthful philosophizing, 
which we leave with our readers for amusement or for edifica- 
tion, as the case may be. ‘ Interesting ’,— he writes at Messina, in 
1852,—‘ Interesting is the white marble pulpit in cinque cento 
style, for its artistic execution as well as for the heads of Mo- 
hammed, Luther, Calvin and Zwingli, by which it is supported. 
That these are historical portraits I cannot guarantee; that the 
cicerone’s idea in baptizing them so, would be a highly original 
one, is not to be denied. A mute collection of professors of false 
creeds, over whose heads the word of God thunders daily! It 
sounds paradoxical, indeed, perhaps too severe, if I, speaking 
merely as an observer, confess that in this company, Mohammed 
seems to me the mostimportant. The prophet of Mecca kindled 
- with southern fire into enthusiasm with his own faith, and created 
a grand popular religion based on feeling and heart, not on in- 
tellect. Luther, Calvin, and Zwingli merely broke up by the 
spirit of protest a religion in which men could find peace on 
earth.’ But, as we have already intimated, Maximilian’s faith 
did-not bind him to reactionary views; nor does he deem it a 
derogation from his respect for the Church to stigmatize the 
abuses which he finds in her shadow. To him these abuses are 
in her shadow, and not in her light; and he would have opened 
his eyes in amazement, if any Protestant divine, when preaching 
his annual sermon on the Apocalyptic couple, known as the Man 
of Sin and the Scarlet Woman, had quoted in vindication of his 
cause the Archduke’s rhetoric against the Inquisition, or his re- 
buke of the clergy of Brazil. 

Such abuses are rife enough in Mexico, if one-fourth of M, 
Domenech’s piquancieg are to be believed ; and the moral aspect 
of the Church party could not have been very inviting to the 
fastidious Austrian Prince. But it was certainly not the allur- 
ing virtues of the Liberals that made Maximilian change his 
course so soon after his accession ; for that course was doubtless 

16 ‘ 
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marked out in-his own mind before he left Miramar. He had 
deceived himself into a belief that the party which called him 
to power was susceptible of expansion into a nation; for we can 
hatdly suppose that he was cheated by the popular vote any 
more than he was by the ‘ ghost of a junta.’ It was not that 
he betrayed his party, but that he attempted to raise his party 
with-him to a higher platform. It was a fixed principle with 
him, and one to which he recurs frequently, that ‘ Princes should 
stand above parties, for all parties in a well-regulated state ought 
to be subject to them. Princes who are partisans ’, he says,-‘ must 
not be astonished if they fall with their party.’ It was on this 
principle that he acted, hoping to nationalise his cause without 
doing any real injustice to his party. Feeling that, as the chosen 
of the nation, though only the chosen in theory, it behooved 
him to be a national man, he had no other course open than 
to shake off the party ties that bound him. How immensely 
difficult the situation was, may be seen from the fact that Max- 
imilian is blamed, now, for not sticking to his party, and now 
for sticking to it. ‘He ought to have formed ‘a truly national 
party,’ says one. ‘That is the very thing he tried to do, and 
ought by rfo means to have been attempted,’ says another. 
‘ Maximilian’s confirmation of the sales of Church property was 
@ ruinous measure.’ ‘ Maximilian’s revision of the sales of 
‘Church property was a ruinous measure.’ Alas! for the poor 
man’s motto, Equitad en la justicia, with its high-sounding im- 
possibility, which reflects so plainly the noble balancing rather 
than the noble balance of the unfortunate prince. The mistakes 
which he made in the manner of carrying out his great plan of 
nationalising his cause—even if the plan itself was not a mistake 
—are evident enough ; and to every one we might attach a motto 
from his own writings: ‘ Princes should never forget that the 
persons of their suite have a double importance: first as tenta- 
cles to feel and absorb the ideas and opinions of the outside 
world, and in the second place as a sign by which the contents 
of the shop are judged ;’ and yet the men who surrounded him 
were either too much out of sympathy with the outside world, 
or too busy replenishing their inside world, to serve as tentacles 
for any thing but spoons, or a sign of any other than a pawn- 
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broker’s shop. ‘Clemency at the wrong moment is weakness, 
and nothing avenges itself so speedily as weakness’; and yet 
from a movement of sentimental generosity, he connived at the 
escape of Porfirio Diaz, without whose aid ‘the grand old In- 
dian’ might be smoking his cigar to-day at Washington and not 
at Mexico. ‘He only is followed who can command’ ; and yet 
he thought to win over Jyarez and the most respectable of his 
party, by a decree which was a complimentary order of the day 
in honor of his antagonist, and which was received with shouts 
of derision by all factions. But it is not generous, and, what is 
more to the dispassionate observer, it is not just, to press such 
points. Maximilian’s cause was doomed by the fall of the 
Southern Confederacy. Napoleon had missed his great chance, 
and, cool player as he was, he withdrew his stakes instead of 
sending good money after bad. ‘I am swindled’, Maximilian 
is reported to have said, when Napoleon announced the with- 
drawal of his troops,—‘I am swindled. There was a formal 
agreement between the Emperor Napoleon and myself without 
which I should never have accepted the throne ; an agreement 
which guaranteed to me absolutely the assistance of the French 
troops until the end of 1868.’ ‘He who breaks oaths’, says the 
Archduke in one of his aphorisms, ‘ gets broken himself.’ But 
prophetic comfort at such moments is, at best, but faint. Had 
Maximilian seen with American eyes, he would not have troubled 
himself about reviving the charms of Miramar at Chapultepec, 
Not even M. Kératry’s ‘Confederate General Slaugter with his 
army of 25,000 men’ could have saved the Empire—no; not 
even if General ‘ Slaugter’ had recovered the A so necessary to 
his martial name, and if his division had decupled itself to the 
respectable proportions which it assumes on the page of the doc- 
umentary Frenchman. Without a powerful military support 
from abroad, Maximilian could not hope to maintain the balance 
between the two parties ; or rather, if we use his own language, 
to put himself above all parties; and, that military support 
withdrawn, he had to choose between abdication and thorough 
identification with his old party. It was a bitter thing. to give 
up his great experiment —to make so pitiful anend. He had 
said himself that ‘when a man has played his part he ought to 
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leave the stage’; but, as if in anticipation of this blank result, 
he had also written these memorable words: ‘ It is a good thing 
to look forward in the beginning of your career to a great fu- 
ture: better still, with a great past behind you, and strong in the 
present around you, to go forward to a yet more brilliant future: 
fearful, on the contrary, to be conscious of a great past and to 
have no future left.’ And it is to the feeling embodied ‘in these 
sentences that Maximilian’s critic, M. Kératry, attributes his 
final and fatal resolution. In view of future contingencies, he 
could .not consent to annihilate all hope of a higher career by a 
confession of nullity. But was this all? Was there no motive 
at work besides the calculation of his own political prospects ? 
Was he nothing but an adventurer, who thought that the accept- 
ance of the throne was a personal speculation, and regarded the 
people of Mexico merely as the form of the speculation; or did 
Maximilian really believe he owed this people the “sacrifice 
which his enemies suppose he made to his ambition or to his 
vanity? Maximilian undertook his task in no childish spirit, 
and, fully conscious of the duties which he had assumed, he © 
worked with untiring energy at all the details of administration. 
His life as a ruler was a life of toil and self-denial. When the 
first marked reverses came, he wrote (January 6, 1866,) ‘I know 
that I have accepted a task of singular difficulty ; but my cour- 
* age is equal to sustaining the burden, and J will go on to the end.’ 
And when it became evident to him that he was to be deserted 
by his great ally, he still refused to entertain the thought of 
failure, and showed ‘an energy that only increased with adver- 
sity.’ And now that the chances were hopelessly against him, 
can we believe that there was no higher motive at work than 
personal pride? Can we believe that Maximilian was so com- 
pletely duped by the desperate Clericos? Leave a margin for 
both of these powers, and there is room enough for the sacred 
sense of duty—duty to the country of his adoption, duty to 
those who called him to the throne. Are we such strangers to 
faithfulness that we cannot understand how men can be true to 
a cause foredoomed? Tirer son épingle du jeu, is a fair motto in 
its way, but not the height of sublimities. ' 
But we have insensibly glided from the sunlight of Maximil- 
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ian’s travels into the penumbra of his tragedy, and one of the 
projects conjured up at the close of his reign to conceal, rather 
than to postpone the end, reminds us to return. Most of our 
readers remember that there was much talk of a Congress of Nota- 
bles who were to be convoked from all ends of the Empire, who 
should represent all shades of opinion, and who should elect 
Maximilian President, if the restoration of the Republican 
form of government were resolved on. Of course, the project was 
utterly impracticable, and even if the assembly had been held, 
what chance was there for the foreign prince against a native 
thief? Death to foreigners! is a cry which Maximilian must 
have heard in Italian. Muerte a los extrangeros is not much 
more musical in manly Spanish than Morte ui forestieri in soft 
Tuscan. And as we think of this singular failure to appre- 
ciate the bent of the Mexican temper, we go back to the concep- 
tion of the French Intervention, which took its rise in the very 
doctrine which was set at nought by the proposers of this Con- 
gess. ‘“ Nations and languages against dynasties and treaties,” ’ 
says Max Miller; ‘this is what has remodelled and will remodel 
still more the mass of Europe’, and living as we do according to 
our Max, ‘in the century of King Humbug,’® the battle ery is 
as good as another, certainly better than that other ridiculous 
slogan of ‘manhood and brotherhood’, which rests on nothing 
but a mistranslation of a phrase in the Greek Testament. Now 
Napoleon’s avowed object in undertaking the Mexican expedi- 
tion was to restore to the Latin race on this side of the water its 
power and its prestige, and so to check the invasions of the An- 
glo-Saxons. Of course France was to reap profit and glory from 
this restoration ; but we do not believe that the ‘ Latin race’ was 
a mere figure of speech in the eyes of Napoleon. ‘Every man’, 
says his importunate prot*g¢, ‘has his private madness; if he 
were withdut it, he would not contribute as a motor to the pro- 
gress of the world’; and the Latin race may be Napoleon’s 
crotchet. Or we may perhaps still better account for this infat- 
uation by the common experience that men who have had much 
demonstrative evidence of the power of phrases are apt them- 
selves to be misled by a phrase ; and we need not be surprised to 


5 Wir leben im Jahrhunderte des gekrénten Humbugs. 
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find the shrewd calculator the dupe of his own arithmetic. But 
who was the man that Napoleon selected as the representative of 
this Latin idea, the standard-bearer of this Latin movement? 
The most thoroughly German prince in Europe — German in 
his tastes, in his habits, in his prejudices, in his sentimentality, in 
his ‘ many-sidedness’ ; a German of the Germans, nay, more than 
a German, and never more of a German than where he criticizes 
his own people. ‘It is only when one travels through the wide, 
wide world, that he comes to a realising sense of the sad fact, 
how little the German is honored, how he lacks everything that 
is necessary for grand political measures, and how he plays every- 
where an exceedingly mediocre part; nay, how he abases him- 
self to be the servant of others, to be the footstool of shrewder 
men. The German will not guide the fates of the world so long 
as hr ¢ »ntinues to be the mere philosopher, so long as he wears 
out 110 intellect with unpractical theories; and, instead of firing 
his heart with pride and enthusiasm, rocks it asleep into a sickly 
sentimentality. The Germans are the best of poets; the Ger- 
mans are unsurpassable musicians and scholars; they shine in 
glee-clubs and poetic coteries, and show skill in everything that 
adorns life; but while thus engaged, they miss the main thing: 
and when once in a while they come together to consult about 
their own political existence, they are too apt to deal.in mere 

theoretical stuff and nonsense.’ In the same'spirit of naive self- 
" criticism, he divides his travelling fellow-countrymen into the 
two untranslateable classes of ‘ Bummler’ and ‘ Philister’ ; and 
as the term Philister approaches ‘old fogy’, and Bummler hov- 
ers between ‘loafer’ and ‘ fléneur’, we may well agree with him 
that these are not very imposing extremes. Especially sickened 
was he, by finding that the Germans forget their home so soon, 
their language so soon ; and again and again he pauses in his de- 
scription of the glories of the tropical world, to express his dis- 
“gust at the German emigrants, who do not even teach their 
children German, so that the tow-headed little Teutons can talk 
nothing but a snuffling Portuguese. His native tongue he loved 
with a fervor rare in the race. A simple ‘ Guten Morgen”, as it 
greeted his ear on the South American Cachoeras, a toast in 
broken German from his kind host in Gibraltar, went straight 
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.and sunk deep into his heart. This man, so intensely German, 
was the prince selected for a ‘ Latin’ people. And how did he 
like the ‘ Latins’? And first, of the French. Toward the French 
he entertained —if we are to judge by his sketches—a decided 
antipathy, and ‘ antipathy is further from friendship than is hate’. 
His admiration for Napoleon was purely personal, and in no 
wise extended to the ‘grande nation’ with its ‘gloire’ and its 
‘élan’ and its ‘drapeau civilisateur’ and its ‘mission civilisatrice’. 
The disgust of the French literary gentry at the discovery of this 
ingratitude is almost comic. Of course, they console themselves 
for their ‘ disillusionment’ by reflecting on the number of times 
the French had drubbed the Austrians, and find it after all quite 
natural that a scion of the House of Habsburg should not be 
cordially in love with his conquerors; but really they were not 
quite prepared for such manifestations. And of these manifesta- 
tions there is no end. ‘ Was there ever a woman as unfortunate 
as Maria Theresa’s lovely daughter? And the people that broke 
this flower is called the chivalric! How do these two things 
tally?’ ‘Thank God, French will vanish more and more in 
Vienna, as the Emperor, with a just self-respect, discourages the 
use of French in conversation.’ In Spain he exclaims, in his ad- 
miration of the national costumes, ‘ Happy the land in which 
Romance has not been quite suffocated by French fashion’; and 
again he moralises over an engraving after Eugéne Sue’s ‘ Wan- 
dering Jew’, which he found in a humble posada: ‘So the 
Golden Peninsula too has been overrun by the poison of France, 
which like the glittering, voluble drop of mercury turns the 
noble metal into a dull, grey mass.’ <A bitter vein shows itself 
throughout his trip to Algiers; and a pang of mortification 
shoots into his gay style, as he catches sight of the French fleet, 
which he knew too well from the time of the blockade of Venice. 
No wonder that a ‘conscientious analysis’ of these sketches 
has raised doubts the most grave in the minds of illustrious Gal- 
lic critics as to Maximiliani’s sanity ; and that Kératry begins to 
understand why Maximilian made it a rule to appear in public 
as rarely as possible with Frenchmen in his suite. But if he 
does not disguise his antipathy to the leading representative of 
the so-called Latin race, neither does he conceal his contempt for 
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two others—the Italian and the Portuguese. Of the Portuguese 
language he has a horror, which he tortures his own flexible 
tongue to express: ‘He who has not heard Portuguese, does not 
know how the devil talks with his dam, for such sniffling and 
snuffting, grunting and scrunching, such a thick-tongued, flat- 
palated nasality, such a combination of all low, vulgar, unpleas- 
ant sounds, could have been invented only by the devil in his 
wrath ’, ‘a language better fit for bellowing servants of Baal than 
for the worship of God.’ Of the Portuguese themselves, he has 
nothing more kindly*to say than this: ‘We found the people, 
as everywhere in Portugal, sneakingly obliging (kriechend freund- 
lich) awkward, lazy and stupid. Of the revolting ugliness of 
this race, which oscillates between the mulatto and the ape, it is 
impossible to form an adequate conception’. Toward the Ital- 
ians he feels as an Austrian prince would: naturally feel, and 
while his severest thrusts are aimed at Southern Italy, he is often 
sweeping enough in his condemnation. Nor was his experience 
as Viceroy in Lombardy and Venice, calculated. to lessen his 
bitterness, nor, we may add, to heighten his confidence in his ca- 
pacity for managing a member of the Latin race. Called to the 
Viceroyalty in the Spring of 1857, he found his two years’ ap- 
prenticeship an annoying struggle between his liberal tendencies 
and the direction in which he was forced to move by the repres- 
sive policy of the Austrian gov ernment. He came, eager to con- 
ciliate, hoping to win these rebellious subjects of Austria to a 
true allegiance. The populace shouted, but the lovers of Italy, 
the Italian nobles, in short, the national parties, remained cold ; 
and all the ‘ liberal sentiments’ which were attributed to him 
would not make them forget that their ruler was a hated ‘Te- 
desco’. He went away, to be succeeded by Gyulai and Victor 
Emanuel; he went away to repeat his experiment in the art 
of government, and to fail more fatally. Now, although he may | 
have hoped to do good in Italy, he never liked the people; and 
indeed seemed to glory in tlieir hatred to his line, as a compli- 
ment to the power of the Habsburgs. And so violent is his 
prejudice that it extends even to the Italian language, and faint 
is the praise that the tongue of Dante, and Machiavelli, and 
Filicaja, finds at his hands. ‘It is a strange thing —this Italian. 
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No language so low and yulgar, especially when it comes blurt- 
ing out of the mouth of a genuine Italian ; then again it sounds 
like the childish babble of a squeaking Punch, butsometimes it 
has chords that force their way with might to the heart like the 
tones of an olian harp.’ And singularly enough, the words 
‘of which he says this are such as might suit his own tombstone 
and his own creed: Pregate per un infelice, che implora pace e 
misericordia. But while he might pray for a dead Italian, he 
could not compliment a living one, except at the expense of his 
nation. ‘The best thing about him is that you can’t recognise 
in him the Southern Italian’. ‘No population in Europe, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the Laplanders, so low down, so demoralised as 
the Sicilians’, ‘What we Germans in’ our humility call a 
“house”, the bombastic Italian straightway entitles a “palace”’’. 
‘This enervated people makes a disgusting pastime out of every- 
thing, even out of death.’ But if Maximilian dislikes the 
French, sneers at the Portuguese, and abhors the Italians, he 
makes up in a measure for all this ill-feeling toward the ‘ Latin 
. race’ by an admiration of the Spaniard that amounts to ‘ fanati- 
cism’, as one of his French critics justly remarks. Everything 
suits him in Spain; he likes the type of the people; he is‘*enam- 
ored of the national game of bull-fighting; he adores the national 
costume, the climate, the scenery, the olla podrida; and it was 
doubtless the Spanish element of Mexican population that con- 
stituted the attraction of his people. Toward the Indians he 
was cold; his observation in Brazil had cooled all the romance 
that he had drawn in from Cooper’s novels; and his French 
critics emphasize especially as one cause of his failure his neglect 
of the Indian element. But Frenchmen are not good judges of 
race, and show an incredible philosophy in the matter of amal- 
gamation. Those nations that keep their blood pure, that refuse 
to blend with an inferior stock, are those that are destined to the 
mastery ; and ‘ Latin’ America owes most of its misery to the 
degradation of race. There are some thirty-two mixtures in 
Peru, each with its distinct name; and in his travels, Maximilian 
met with the following combination, which a Frenchman like 
Michelet might admire, which the good sense of a man of Ger- 
manic stock-can regard only as a curiosity not deserving of repe- 
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tition: ‘ Antonio was an interesting fellow from an éthnographie 
point of view. The son of -a white Brazilian and a full-blood 
Indian woman, therefore of an olive complexion, with abund- 
ant black curls and a tolerably full beard, he married a mulatto 
woman. The result of this four-fold cross is a strikingly hand- 
some youth of seventeen years, as tall and slender as a poplar,. 
with soft features and sparkling eyes. “His complexion is not 
red, not black, not olive, not.bronze, not light, not dark, a mix- 
ture of all conceivable colors. Corinthian brass may have looked 
that way —copper, gold and bronze all mixed together.’ But.we 
of the United States are fast developing in this direction, and if. 
report te!is the truth, the crosses in California of Indian, Chinese, 
Negro, Kelt, and Anglo-Saxon, promise results which will throw 
utter contempt upon Maximilian’s specimen of mixed breed. 
Before we turn from these sketches of travel, we have yet to 
notice one point which we have purposely reserved for the last. 
We have yet to gather together Maximilian’s political confession 
of faith. He is commonly classed as a Liberal, and it is said 
that during his Viceroyalty in Italy, he indilged in expressions 
which would have cost any other man ten years at Spielberg or 
Olmiitz. But his Liberalism is far from being democracy. The 
one-man-power is his ideal. ‘A government that will not and 
cannot learn the voice of the governed, is rotten and hastening to 
its fall’ ; but the government to be a government, must be in the 
‘ hands of one. ‘The people’, says he, ‘as a mass, have no under- 
standing, but an unfailing instinct; if the government guides 
that instinct to gradual self-development, we have peace and pros- 
perity. If the instinct is systematically disowned for the mo- 
mentary satisfaction of the policy of an hour, there follows, as 
you would naturally expect, colossal absurdity and revolution. 
To recognise, try, and guide this instinct, requires understanding, 
and this is given only to the individual.’ On this determining 
influence of the individual, he is especially emphatic. ‘ The life 
of nationalities develops itself in a mighty irrepressible stream. 
Truly great men fixed their eyes on this stream, studied its 
strength and direction, and then dug a channel for it to run in for 
the future. So they made themselves masters of the situation, 
and stamped their characters on the centuries. Common people 
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sit on the bank of the stream and make moan over its strength 
and speed; madmen dam it up, are washed away by it, and 
leave as a legacy, an inundation.’ Through all this rhetoric, 
and there is more of it, his ideal comes out plainly. His system 
is the imperial ; he believes in the-people as he believes in an 
elemental force; it is the hero alone that can guide that force 
into a healthful and useful activity. He is a here-worshipper ; 
and to some extent a self-worshipper, for he thought that he re- 
cognised in himself a guiding spirit—a fexrjgvos dvye. Kératry 
says that what the Mexicans wanted was a Louis XI, or a Crom- 
well, marching straight to his goal, his mind fixed on the coun- 
try before bestowing a thought on individuals’; .and not ‘this 
chivalric, undecided character.’ And yet no more ardent ad- 
mirer of vigorous, trenchant action than this man, whose softness 
and gentleness are said to have been his ruin; no more ardent 
apostle of Carlyle’s Gospel of Might. Harsh and stern histori- 
cal figures have a peculiar fascination for him; and after giving 
an account of some extravagancies of that genius of blood-drink- 
ing, Don Pedro the Cruel, he stops to tell us that ‘ this Pedro the 
Cruel, and Philip the Second, the man of iron, of all the sov- 
ereigns of Spain, are those that enjoy the greatest popularity ; 
although Pedro was terrible, and Philip inexorable, yet they 
left great, historical memories in the land ; and consequently, they 
are the right sort of kings in the eyes of the Spaniards.’ In 
Portugal, he pays his tribute to Pombal, the famous Prime Min- 
ister, in these words: ‘ Pombal was a tyrant who incited to what 
was good and vigorous, and that is the man that degenerate na- 
tionalities need.’ But bold, incisive action, even in an inferior 
sphere, commanded his regard. So in Algiers, he fell in love 
with a native tiger in the French service, and tells us more of 
‘Yusuf’ than of anything else seen in his trip. So in his Bit of 
Albania, he dwells with peculiar complacency on the character 
of his pilot Vassili, (Basilius), a Greek corsair, whose exploits 
in the Greek war of liberation were of a character to dampen 
the blaze of enthusiastic sympathy with the rebellious Candiotes. 
This Vassili, ‘an earnest maa’ with much ‘forceful’ directness 
and ‘freedom from cant’ in the ‘conduct of him,’ used to re- 
hearse with great glee the roasting alive of two white prisoners 
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and one black, and wind up the tale of the Turks he had killed, 
‘by adding in his broken Italian: Ho amazza un Ebreo che non 
cunta—‘I have kill a Jew, which no count.’ But all this 
might be attributable to the boyish taste for pirates and robber- 
chieftains ; and it might seem unfair to insist too much on such 
testimony : only the same views recur at a riper age. In his 
sketches of Travel in Brazil, he tells us what Brazil wants ; and 
gives us to understand what he would do, if he were Pedro the 
Second. Of course he would have emancipated every slave at 
once, and have reduced the country toa howling wilderness ; and 
then he would have made the Empire a power, by reducing every- 
body else toslavery. ‘What Brazil wants is a regenerator of iron 
firmness, a wise tyrant who bases his principles on equity [equi- 
tad en la justicia] treats with no party, [breaks with the 
Clericos,] and in case of necessity interposes with iron severity. 
[Decree of October 3d, 1865.] He would have the sad fate 
of not being understood by his times, of -being hated by 
his fellows in Brazil; but history would assign him a lofty 
place among those who build for the future: his name would 
interweave itself with all the new ideas of Brazil, and would be 
blessed by coming generations.’ Who can doubt that such was 
his conception of the part which he had to play in Mexico? Do 
we not see in the decree of outlawry which condemned every 
dissident taken in arms as a brigand, do we not see in that fa- 
mous decree the ‘ inexorable interposition’ of which he speaks? 
Kératry says that the decree was his death. Domenech says 
that after a little while it was perfectly null. Like so many of 
his measures it was potent only for his own ruin. Maximilian, 
indeed, seems to have lacked the hardness of mental or moral 
constitution necessary for his own ideal of a ruler in that un- 
happy land; and his apologists must content themselves with 
showing that he wanted what he lacked ; while his critics may 
say, if they choose, [1 n’osait* pas ce qu’il voulait. 

Of these critics the most formidable we have seen is M. de 
Kératry — most formidable, becauses he possesses the gift of dis- 
enchantment , because he lets in the white light of fact on the 
decorations of the theatre, and dissipates the nimbus which invests 
the distant and elevated. _Of course he writes well, (the Em- 
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peror is the only Frenchman, and he a Frenchman by indul- 
gence, who is allowed to lumber), and his array of unpublished 
documents is imposing. But ‘ General Slaugter and his twenty- 
five thousand Confederates’ first gave us pause; and then this 
astounding piece of intelligence, which will be news indeed to 
most of our readers, that ‘ the rebels of the South were impa- 
tient to kill the republican form of government, in order to in- 
augurate a military dictatorship, the future head of which had 
opened negotiations on the subject in the city of Mexico itself 

It is dangerous for a man’s credit to be too well-informed ; and 
we must confess that our faith was somewhat shaken by this ex- 
hibition of too profound a knowledge of the affairs of the 
Southern Confederacy. In short, we suppose that Kératry had 
a thesis to maintain, and not a result to determine. The latter 
should precede the former; but every writer knows how com- 
mon self-deception~is on this score, and we do not think that we 
are doing injustice when we say that the object of the book is 
to justify Marshal Bazaine, to damn Napoleon, and to repre- 
sent Maximilian as a poetic adventurer, whose transcendental 
nature was not fit for the rude task he had undertaken ; whose 
noble qualities of head and heart were neutralised by an unsteady 
will, whose very tragedy lacked its appropriate close. ‘He 
should have died sword in hand,’ says the dramatic Frenchman. 
Will he say here too, ‘ I/ n’osait pas ce qwil voulait’? It may 
be an accident, but we must confess to a strange suspicion, when 
we saw the names of the same famous Leipzig firm, Duncker 
and Humblot, on the covers of Kératry’s book and of Maxi- 
milian’s sketches. Can it be that the publications are part of 
the same plan? Is Kératry the interpreter of Maximilian’s 
character, the suggestive commentator of Maximilian’s wr itings? 
There is much outward mourning at the Austrian court, and the 
journals tell ug of the deep grief of the Emperor. But the 
stories of those early quarrels, the wide discrepancy of the char- 
acters of the two brothers, the troubles of the vice-regal period, 
the intrigues of the court against Maximilian as Admiral, the 
forced renunciation of the right of succession, the hateful dis- 
patch of Eloin, which more than hints at the abdication of 
Francis Joseph, and the counter dispatch of the Austrian goy- 
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ernment, which distinctly forbids Maximilian to return to Aus- 
trian soil with his Imperial title —all these things force them- 
selves in unavoidable association on the mind; and sometimes it 
almost seems as if this monument to a dead rival were meant as 
much in rebuke of his pretensions, as in honor of his genius. 
If this can be true, the tragedy has a deeper depth —a deeper 
darkness. 

But our task has reached its limit. With the dramatic acces- 
sories of the final scene, we have nothing to do. The details of 
the 19th of June are fresh in the memory of every reader, and 
we shall not attempt to make amends for our shortcomings in 
the more difficult task of tracing the obscure lines that formed 
the net-work of Maximilian’s fate by the cheap assemblage of 
uncertain statements, of harrowing particulars. . Let the Prota- 
gonist of our tragedy die behind the scenes, Himself has 
said, ‘ Expectation is worse than reality. Death itself is not as 
terrible as it is represented’ ;. and, indeed, the’ real tragedy is 
the life. 

In the last number of the REvrew we ventured to call up 
the shade of the last of the heathen emperors —the shade, and 
only the shade, for the real substance eluded our necromancy. 
But, after all, the uncertain wavering of the outline may have 
been the best portraiture of a man in whom the elements of 
-strength and weakness, greatness and littleness, were so strangely 
blended; and if we have failed again to bring outa clear, living 
image of a more modern hero, the failure’ may in like manner 
be due to the mistiness of the subject as well as to the feebleness 
of the incantation ; for the two heroes are alike ; and across the 
interval of fifteen centuries the two great visionaries speak to 
each other in their sleep, the Romanticist on the throne of the 

. Ceesars and the Romanticist on the throne of the Montezumas. 
True, the dreamers are less like each other thay their dreams. 
The one so cold with all his fire, so hard with all his cultivation, 
so unpoetic with all his enthusiasm: unfortunate, yet so little 
loved; great, yet so grudgingly admired. The other, a man 
whose sympathetic nature envelops us with love even against 
our will; whose errors, grave as they may be, bribe us into 

- apologies, whose genius lights up the common-places of existence 
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with its own aureole, gilds promise into seeming performance, 
and crowns with the halo of martyrdom the divine doom of him 
that taketh the sword. And yet, unlike as are the two men in 
their persons, they are so much alike in their historical relations 
that a comparison is not only suggested, but demanded. The 
grandson of Constantius Chlorus and the descendant of Charles 
the Fifth, were both reactionists: the one consciously, the other 
unconsciously. Both believed themselves divinely commissioned 
to be the regenerators of an Empire. Both served an appren- 
ticeship to the business of government. Both were crossed and 
thwarted by a malign court influence ;- and if Julian’s career in 
Gaul was far more brilliant than Maximilian’s in Italy, we 
must at least in all fairness remember that Maximilian was more 
hampered than Julian, and make some little offset for the ac- 
tivity of the Imperial Admiral who prepared for Austria the 
glory of Lissa. Both showed, in the actual administration of 
an Empire, a strange mixture of practical good sense with theo- 
retical absurdity ; and, what is the strangest part of the parallel, 
they both incorporated, the one into his politics, the other into 
his religion, elements of fatal incongruity. The chosen of the 
clerical party, Maximilian was penetrated with liberal notions: 
the longed-for of the Pagan priests, Julian devoted himself to 
a reformation which was tantamount to destruction. Both per- 
ished in pursuit of a phantom. both deceived by lying oracles ; 
one certainly betrayed, the other possibly assassinated ; and yet, 
the end of both was not without honor. In the month of 
- June, the chivalric Emperor of Mexico fell with his faithful 
followers. _ In the month of June, the chivalric Cesar fell for 
his. Yet few mourned for the one; how many are sorrowing 
for the other! Few care what dreams of glory filled the brain 
of the heathen Emperor; what words of madness or wisdom 
escaped his quivering lips. That last cry of Maximilian’s 
loving human heart finds its echo every where, in every ear, i 
every heart,— except the heart and the ear of — Lotte ! 
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Art. XIIL—BOOK NOTICES. 


1. A Latin Grammar. By Basil L. Gildersleeve, Ph. D., Professor of Greek in 
the University of Virginia. New.York: Richardson & Co. 


Tus work supplies a want of which we have long been painfully 
conscious. Of'the text-books commonly used in this department 
of study, some are characterized by a vagueness and accuragy of 
expression which very greatly impair their value; while others, and 
those among the best, give us a mass of details which might be made 
serviceable by intelligent arrangement and generalisation; but 
which, in their present condition, are little better than a chaos, in 
the darkness of which the young student wanders hopelessly. Pro- 
fessor Gildersleeve’s work is of an order altogether different. He 
treats his subject rationally, not as a mere matter of memory; and 
his statements are so clear and precise that there can be no doubt 
as to his exact meaning. He presents us with the latest results of 
philological investigation,— so far, at least, as these are necessary to 
a school book, and exhibits Grammar, not as a bundle of mechani- 
cal rules, but as a science, or the reflex of mind. 

Among the points we have particularly noticed, are the following: 
Ist. §. 6. Most of the so-called Impersonal Verbs are put back 
into their proper place. Some verbs are, however, retained among 
Impersonals, whose right to be there*is at least doubtful. 

2nd. § 21, p.111, and seq. The exposition of tenses is admirable, 
especially for clearness and precision ; preserving with great success 
the juste miliew between the imperfect statements made by some 
authors for the sake of being practical, and the metaphysical re- 
finements of others which would be unsuitable to the class of stu- 


dents for whom their works are intended. ‘Lhe parallelisms between 


English and Latin constructions, form one of the pleasing and in- 
structive features of Dr. Gildersleeve’s Grammar. His remarks on 
the sequence of tenses, also, furnish the young student a better guide 
than can be found in any other work within our knowledge. 

3d. To do justice to Professor Gildersleeve’s t:eatment of words—- 
by the most difficult part of Latin Syntax—"would far surpass 
the limits of a book notice. Compare his work with any other 
treatise hitherto in use, and its superiority will be manifest, 

4th. The system of Cases is well handled; especially in regard 
to the Ablative. (§ 181, p. 171). The transition from the primary 
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to the secondary power of this Case, is brought out with remarkable 
clearness. 

5th. The specimens of translation, which occur incidentally, are 
a decided improvement on those generally met with. The author 
never forgets the difference between a translation and a paraphrase. 
His English varies, both as to choice of words, and as to construc- 


tion, with every variation of his original. 


Greatly as we admire the book before us, we have not been ‘in- 
sensible to its apparent defects; which are, however, principally 
errors of the press, and other oversights almost inevitable in a first 
edition. We hope that, in a subsequent edition, space will be given 
to the derivation of Nouns, for which we now look in vain. We 
expect with great interest the book of Exercises, which, we are told, 
is in course of preparation. 


2. Rozsvox. A Novel. New York: M. Doolady. 1866. pp. 329. 


Wo would have supposed, or imagined, for one moment, that 
the late Charles W. Russell had ever written a novel? Yet, as we 
now learn from undubitable evidence, he was the author of Roe- 
buck ; a politico-historical @omance of the war. We should not 
have been surprised, however, to learn this fact, if we had previous- 
ly read the book; for it everywhere bears the impress of his 


. mind,—a mind that had so frequently illuminated and adorned the 


pages of the Tuz SouTHERN Review. In the carefully prepared 
judgment of one whose opinion is entitled to the very highest con- 
sideration and respect, Roebuck is ‘a very admirable book, full of 
sense, thought and feeling, and with occasional passages of very 
considerable narrative and dramatic power. High as my opinion 
was of Mr. Russell, the work has given me a much higher one. . . 
It enlisted my sympathies and iriftrest, very warmly, and the last 
half of it stirred and excited me by the vivid reality of its pic- 
tures and delineations,’ etc. Intending to prepare, as soon as pos- 


‘sible, an elaborate article on the Life and Writings of Mr. Russell, 


we shall not longer dwell,.at present, on this excursion of his 
genius into the realms of fiction. In conclusion, we shall simply 
lay before our readers the following tribute to the memory of Mr. 
Russell, which appeared in the columns of the Baltimore Gazette : 


Cuartes Waits Russet, the jurist, the scholar, and the Christian gentleman, de- 
parted this life on Friday, November the 22d, at half-past ten o’clock, P. M. 

His beautiful career on garth is finished; leaving its impress, deep and durable, 
on the minds and memories of all who knew him. Not one of these, we may 
safely say, has ever known him to do an act, or to utter a word, inconsistent with 
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the elevation and purity of his life. There was nothing mean, or low, or selfish in 
his nature. In every relation of life, whether as a son, as a husband, as a father 
or as arfriend, he was indeed more nearly faultless than we could haye believed 
possible to human nature, if we had not been so long, so intimately, and so well 
acquainted with him. Combining and harmonizing in his character the most Op- 
—_— qualities, we have frequently been at aloss which the more to admire —his 

umility or his heroism, his gentleness or his generosity, his charity to all men, or 
his courage in the discharge of all duties. He hated nothing, except wrong; and 
he feared nothing, except a departure from right. His suaviter in modo never de- 
generated into weakness, or wore the appearance of anything artificial or assumed. 
It was, indeed, more of a substance than of a form ; spontaneously flowing from a 
truly genialiand benevolent heart. His fortiter jn re was, on the other hand, sim- 
ply.a calm and dispassionate adherence to principle, without the least admixture 
of the violence of self-assertion. No man was ever more free from egotism, or more 
settled in his convictions of right. Hence a revolution that shook the foundations 
of the world, and turned all things else out of their courses, failed to disturb the 
purpose of his will, or to cause him to deviate from the strict line of conscious rec- 
ititude. Though often and profoundly agitated by the trying scenes and terrible 
struggles of the revolution, no unbecoming word ever escaped his lips, and no in- 
discreet or undignified act ever marred the beauty of his conduct. Surely, the man 
that ‘ruleth his spirit,’ as did the geceased, is greater than he that ‘taketh a 
city.’ In union with moral qualities so admirably balanced, and so wonderfully 
calm, firm, and equable in their movements, he possessed a high and beautiful in- 
telligence, fifting him to shine as a jurist, as an advocate, as a writer of prose, and 
as a poet. 

The absolute purity of his public life was simply a reflex of his private virtues. 
The purest of men in private life, he became, in the service of hig country, the 
rarest and most wonderful of public characters — a spotless politician. From every 
point of view, indeed, he seemed to rise like a @far, serenely beautiful, above the 
angry elements of the lower world, and fill his sphere with benign influences. The 
low ambition of kings and conquerors was not his. He aimed at immortality as 
well as they, but he preferred its substance in heaven to its shadow upon earth, 

He died as he lived. With asimple, child-like confidence in God, he went down 
the dark valley of the shadow of death, and, without shuddering or fear, or the 
least,ostentatious display of courage, he disappeared from earth. How irreparable 
the loss to his friends and to his bereaved family! But how infinite the gain to 
himself! For, in the beautiful words of the poet, ‘The day of man’s death is the 
birth-day of eternity !’ * We rejoice when a man-child is born into this world of 
~ The angels of God rejoice over his birth dnto a world of eternal reali- 
ties? We; in the blind agony of our grief, mourn the sudden departure of 
Cuar.es W. Russgtt, and call it death. The angels of God hail the glorious event 
with seraphic joy, and pronounce it life. We deplore his deliverance from 
vain hopes, the vast delusions, the crushed desires, the innumuable dangers, an 
the infinite wrongs of man’s sad estate ide below. The angels of God rejoice that 
his comrse is finished, that he has fought the good fight and won the victory. 
Henceforth there is laid up for him a crown of righteousness and ‘an eternal 
weight ef glory.’ No sin, no sorrow, no sighing, and no shadow of death, shall 
ever more disturb his peace. Nothing that maketh a lie shall ever approach the 
throne of his exaltation and glory in the kingdom of God. 


3. On Symmetry anp Homonocy in'Limzs. By Jeffries Wyman, M. D. From the 
Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History. Vol. XI. June 5, 
1867. Boston: A. A. Kingman. 1867, 


In this brochure of forty-five octavo pages, reprinted from the 
Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History, Dr. Wyman 
has made an interesting and valuable contribution to the science 6f 
Philosophical Anatomy. In a former number of, this Review (for 
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January, 1868,) we noticed Prof. Owen’s eloquent ‘ Discourse on 
the Nature of Limbs,’ in which the serial homology of the. fore 
and hind limbs of Man and other vertebrate species is conclusively 
established. Some of the subordinate details of his theory pre- 
sent, however, troublesome difficulties, which, while they do not in 
the least invalidate the main proposition, yet indicate that his 
mode of comparing the two members, may be in some respects 
faulty. Dr. Wyman has, we think, detected the fault, and sug- 
gested the correct method of comparison. Prof. Owen, and others, 
have described the pectoral and pelvic members as if they were 
parallel repetitions of each other, just as are any two ribs on the 
same side of the body. Dr. Wyman has studied them as symmetri- 
cal parts, repeating @ach other in a reversed manner from before, 
backwards, as right and left parts do from side to side. In this 
mode of viewing them there are still some difficulties, but they are 
fewer, on the whole, than in the other, and it is, moreover, support- 
ed by the indications of fore and hind symmetry in other parts of 
the body, both in health and disease. An additional argument of 
some force is derived from the analogy between symmetry and po- 
larity. 

‘If we look for any thing among known forces analogous to this 
force,’ (that which produces symmetry in organic development), 

‘it is to be found, if anywhere, in those known as polar forces. 

The essential features of polarity, as of symmetry, are antagonism, 
oppositeness, or inversion, either of qualities or forms. Studying the 
subject from the most general point of view, there are striking re- 
semblances between the distribution of matter capable of assuming 
a polar condition, and free to move around a’ magnet, and the dis- 
tribution of matter around the nervous axis of an embryo.’ (p. 14). 

The analogy is still more striking in the curves formed by the 
. combined action of two adjoining magnets, and the appéarances in 
more or less double monsters, as in the case of the Siamese Twins, 
or in the more remarkable instance of a more complete fusion of, 
say, the lower half of the two conjoined axes, as in Ritta~Christina. 

In making these comparisons, Dr. Wyman is wisely cautious to 
disclaim any purpose to“imply that the physical and the organic 
polar forces are the same. He only contends that they have like 
modes of acting, and that, when left to themselves,Mindisturbed by * 
other influences, each tends to produce symmetrical figures. ‘Thus 
the type, or general idea, of any of the double monsters may be im- 
itated by the combined action of two magnets.’ 
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Dr. Wyman recognizes also the principle of adaptation to special 
useS as operating concurrently with the law of organic polarity, 
and as often tending to disturb the exact symmetry which would 
otherwise result from the ‘latter force. In the concluding para- 
graph of his interesting essay, he adds the weight of his testimony 
to the doctrine of an archetypal exemplar for the different verte- 


*brate species, of which, as held by Prof. Owen, Mr. Herbert Spen- 


cer, @ mere bookman in these subjects, affects in his Principles of 
Biology to speak with contempt. 

‘Whether’, says Dr. Wyman, ‘ we adopt the doctrine of fore and 
hind symmetry or not, such a conception as an archetype involves, 
is necessary in our ‘attempts to study the Orzative Inga which 
underlies all animal structures, apart from ‘their adaptation to the 
modes of existence in each species; and just in proportion as such 
conception is based upon a more and more complete knowledge of 
the plan of structure and of development, anatomy will, in the 
same degree, become philosophical.’ 


4, Ranpotpn Honor. By the Author of Jngemisco, New York: Richardson & Co. 


1868. 


A pew novel— and in some respects, one of the best we have yet 
seen — founded on the events of the late war. The descriptions of 
scenery, especially Arkansas scenery, are very graphic and striking, 
and the passages recounting the cruelty and outrages of the enemy 
— indeed all the pathetic portions of the story— are written with 
great power and feeling. 

The conversations, are by no means so good, and: the attempts at 
sportive dialogue, or gay social chat, singularly stiff and unnatural ; 
and. somé of the incidents — for instance, the metamorphosis of 
Tionel igto the hunch-back — simply impossible. If the author 
will study her characters from the life, as closely as she has studied 
her scenery from nature, she will gain a great step in her art. 

As it is always easy to say ‘the picture would be better if the 
painter had taken more pains’, we subjoin a specimen of what we 
like, and what we don’t like: 

‘ As the cane-brake opened in a narrow straight green avenue, 
appeared a ridge, or, in truth, a tiny oval. island, large enough, 
and only large enough, to meet all desires as a camping-ground, 
Dim between surrounding cane, upon which already were feeding 
the unharnessed mules, gleamed water upon every side. White- 


, tented wagons were ranged in a line at the remote ‘ Land’s End’, 
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and on either hand burned the large camp-fires of the negroes, who, 
in groups of men, women, and children, basked in the glow at sup- 
per. Snatches of wild choruses echoed sonorously with the ring of 
the wood-choppers’ axes, as the young trees tottered and fell be- 
neath their strokes. Thence, with a carpeting of mosses, ferns, and 
dwarf cane scantily covering the rich black earth, an open space 
stretched away to the near point of theisland. There rose a noble 
forest group, the slender polished leaves of the water-oak flashing 
out among light budding hackberry and gum, and the red oak’s 
heavy-moss-draped boughs, in the flickering flames of a mighty 
camp-fire. Those flames flickered also redly on the two long white- 
covered wagons, drawn up just beyond as sleeping apartments. 
But brightest of all, they glowed where, around the blazing logs, 
upon a brilliant flooring of scarlet and blue saddle-blankets, was 
gathered the party in quest of which Fadette and Ruthven Erle 
rode on.’ (p. 203-4). 

Now follows what we don’t like — 

*«*8o you actually dare thus jeopardize your Attic Salt?’ she 
said, slowly yielding her hand in greeting, as he waited deter- 
mineédly for her to do. 

“Left every particle behind me in garrison ”, he replied, leaning 
beside her against the window-frame, with a deep breath of com- 
fort. ‘And ventured across the raging billows— how they did 
rage !—all for the sake of a fair maiden, who should therefore be 
a little complaisant. A dull day.” 

“Not at all. Music and letter-writing in the morning, with any 
amount of gossiping and soldiers’ work, and a book this evening, 
left nothing to be desired.” 

“Indeed! Amy says she and some one— my aunt, doubtless — 
were wishing for one Ruthven Erle, to read aloud The Testimony 
of .” Fadette blushed and laughed. 

“Well, and if I did,” she interrupted, “ that is because Hugh 
Miller is easiest of comprehension with a peripatetic geological dic- 
tionary. But this book, Mr. Erle, brought you even more vividly 
before me this evening.” 

He bent down over the volume she extended, reading in the 
waning light — 

“ Vanity Fair! What, is it gentle William who embodies me? 
Right glad am I there never was masculine Becky Sharpe.” 

**No, no. But you are an embodied chapter. Will you deny it? 
Who then stands aloof in Vanity Fair, watching and amiably 
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sneering at feeble, vacillating gropers in the dark, or at the few 
who, able to discern the golden sun, covetously stare themselves 
blinder than the blindest whom they lead.’’’*(p. 91-2). 

And so on. Does the author herself, or do her friends, converse 
in this style ? 


5. NaTHan THE Wisz. A Dramatic Poem by Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Trans- 
lated by Ellen Frothingham. New York: Leypoldt and Holt. 1868. 


It would be crude criticism to object to the Fables of sop that 
they are unnatural — that animals do not speak or reason as he re- 
presents them. For the fabulist is free from the canon that binds 
the narrative writer : his personages are only there for the purpose 
of conveying his moral ; and whether their actions be natural, un- 
likely, or even impossible, is a matter of entire indifference. From 
this point of view we must look at Wathan the Wise, which is not 
properly a drama, but a dramatic parable. Saladin, the Templar, 
and Nathan, are not real characters; they are one and the same 
person,— Lessing himself, contemplating the great problem of man’s 
duty, and merely varying his phraseology as he speaks in the char- 
acter of a Christian Knight, a Mussulman Sultan, or a Jewish 
Sage. , 

The heart of the poem lies in the matchless apologue of The three 
rings, to which Lessing has given a far nobler significance than be- 
longs to its prototype in the Decameron. The possessor of the 
genuine ring is to be known by his being the best beloved both of 
God and man ; and the moral is that God judges men by their lives 
and not their creeds ; and that Jew, Mussulman, and Christian are 
alike His children, so long as they do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly in His sight. 

The translator has done her part thoroughly well, and the exter- 
nal dress of the work, like that of all the volumes of this hand- 
some series, is such as befits an acknowledged master-piece. 


6. LanpMaRKS oF History. Part III. Modern History from the beginning of the 
Reformation to the Accession of Napoleon III. By Miss Yonge. First Ameri- 
can Edition. New York: Leypoldt and Holt. 1868. 


The design of this work is certainly an excellent one, but unfor- 
tunately it is very imperfectly carried out. The prominent and 
cardinal events of History— the Zandmarks as the author terms 
them, though Milestones would perhaps have been a more signifi- 
cant word — are not indicated with sufficient emphasis and preci- 
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sion, nor their importance sufficiently shown ; while the connecting 
thread of history is brief without being either condensed or clear. 

The style is careless, slipshod, and disagreeable to an extreme 
degree, as a single sentence will suffice to show. 

‘Charles had already exchanged his motto of “ Not yet’, for the 
equally significant one of ‘‘ Plus ultra”, more beyond, on two scrolls 
embracing the pillars of Hercules, once the bounds of the known 
world, whilst now his domains extended round the globe, so that 
one of his courtiers said of him that the sun was his crown, since it 
never went down upon his realms.’ (p. 51.) 

We notice also a great multitude of typographical errors, and 
many small mistakes: for instance, that the Vatican Apollo is 
named Belvidere on account of its supreme beauty. 


: 
7. Pew Poorocrapus or @#arues Dickens’ Reapines. Taken from Life. By Kate 
Field. Boston: Loring. 1868. 


We can only suppose that Miss Field is tormented by a cacoéthes 
seribendi, which nothing but incessant scribbling can allay, to account 
for the appearance of these sketches. To those who have heard Mr. 
Dickens, they are superfluous, not to say impertinent; while to 
those who have not heard bim, they convey no idea; not so much 
as—even if anybody cared to know it — how his reading affected 
Miss Field. She serves us up her favorite points, and choice bits, 
waymed up with italics and other eccentricities of typography, and 
swimming in a sauce of her own, composed chiefly of laborious 
smartness, verbal grimace, and feeble imitations of the style of the 
great humorist. 


8. Tue Sournern Poems or THE War. Collected and arranged by Miss Emily V. 
Mason, of Virginia. Second revised and enlarged edition. Baltimore: Mur- 
By & Co. 1868. 


WE are delighted to see this favorite compifation in a dress worthy 
of it. In this new edition, many pieces of inferior merit have been 
rejected, and many charming poems inserted, while every further- 
ance of the printer's and binder’s arts has been employed to make 
its external correspond with its internal beauty. We greet with 
pride the appearance of every work which, like this volume, shows 
that Baltimore publishers can take rank with any in the country in 
the productions of specimens of workmanship exhibiting both taste 
and skill of the highest order. 
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9. LeGenps or THE Wars in Inatanp. By Robert Dwyer Joyce, M. D. Boston : 
James Campbell. 1868. 


A collection of traditionary stories of the stormy periods of Ire- 
land’s history. Of course there is plenty of love and fighting, and 
several of the tales contain passages of great beauty and pathos. 
The style is graceful, clear, and unaffected; and the book is, on the 
whole, very pleasant reading. 


10. Ecce Ecctesia. An Essay. Showing the Essential Identity of the Church in 
all Ages. New York: Blelock & Co. 1868. 


Works on Theology or Scriptural exegesis do not come within 
the scope of this Review: we therefore confine ourselves to saying 
that this book, although containing nothing strikingly novel, is 
well worth reading. 


11. Easy Frencn Reaping. Being Selections of Historical Tales and Anecdotes, 
arranged with copious foot-notes. .By Prof. Edward T. Fisher. To which is 
added a brief French Grammar, by. J. Delille. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 
F. W. Christern. 1868. 


12. Ropinson’s MaruematicaL Series. By Horatio N. Robinson, LL.D. New 
York : Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman and Co. 1868. 


13. Venasie’s ARITHMETICAL Series. By Charles 8. Venable, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Virginia. New York: Richardson and Co. Balti- 
more: M. Morfit. 


14. Davies’ Marnematicat Series. By Charles Davies, LL.D., Professor of Higher 
Mathematics, Columbia College. New York: A. 8S. Barnesand Co. 1867. 


15. Ray’s Anirametica, Series. By Joseph Ray, M. D. Late Professor of 
Mathematics in Woodward College. Cincinnati: Sargent, Wilson and Hinkle. 


16. Fe.ter’s AnirHmetical Serims. By S. A. Felter, A. M. New York: Scribner 
and Co. 


17. A Memom or tae Lire or Trae Ricut Rey. Witiam Meapz, D.D. By the 
Right Rev. J. Johns, D. Dt Baltimore: Innes and Company. 1867. 


[Several of the books on our list were received too late for notice in this number 
of the REVIEW. We shall endeavor to give them due attention in our 
Number. ] 
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